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INTRODUCTION. 


1. The A?s-am Census Eepoit, which counts as Volume III in tho series of prurinc- 

ia! reports nf luclia, hc'is two parts — Part I, the report 
'..oiumes of the report. proper, uud Part II. the Tables, The.^e are pii.ued_iu 

separate rohimes, and in order to save tiie rea'ler iiie trouble of constantly refr-riiag 
to the Tallies Volunic, and also to present the stari.sties ia proportional instead of 
ab-solr-ee Vrffi, :t number of subsidiary tables is gireu iu this (ileport'i Tol-trar-. A 
third '-a- T. the Administrative lleperr, is also pubushod, but tins is pureiv tor r,.-e 
^ I rr.p*’- ‘-‘XL census and contains details of no aeneral interoT. 

The ’Tian cf the present report differs little from that of the last cen.si's. Gnap- 
ter.sl na-iTl h.ave been divided diuerently, but the subiec:s of the other chapters riisia.u 
as befoi 'o 

2 . This, the sixth Census of Assam, was taken on th? ev^miag of tho ISth hiaroli 

1921. InlSTS Assam was included ia Bengal ; ia 1911, 
-r3..ous censuses. ceususod as a part of the province of Postern 

Bengal end Assam, but a separate report was wiiben for As.sam : in ail the other 
decenni-^-I censuses, taken, in 1S31, 1691, 1901 and 1921, the province ha; Ijoe.i a 


sepal”; 


unit 




w additions have been made to the area censured ia 1911. A tract of 
Konvak tribe ten'itory in tlie north-east of the Aaga 
...nsinses since i9!.. Ilills aucl soiuc- Kh-ainti, ciiu'plio. Abor, Mislimi and TTaga 

viliaa:'- tr the north and cast ot the Sacliya Frontier Tract ami the Lakhimpur 
district !;ave been brought under census for tlic flvst lime ; aii'l a small area witir 
two riilas’es has been transferred from Bengal to the Sylbet district. 

An idministrative change of importance lias been the creation iii 1912-11 
of the t'.vo new districts, Sadiya and Baiipara Frontier Tracts. The census of 
these iiacts was taken only in the old settled parts transferred from the ui,sti'iets 
of Lakhiuipur and Darrang, and in certain other parts regularly administered 
by the Tcditical Officers. There is no delined outer boundai.y to these tracts, and 
no attempt was made to extend the census to the hiils inhabited by tribes which 
are onlv under loose political control. 

4-. Beiailed accounts of the arrangements, difficulties and expenditure have 

been giren in the Administrative Seport, published 
neL separately, ihe proceaiire has differed little irom that 

of 1911. The following general summary is given to 
enable the reader to understand how the results have been arrived at and to judge 
of the reliance to be placed on the statistics. 


There are fourteen districts and one State included in the province. These contain 
thirty-four subdivisions including those directly under district headquarters. As 
in previ-jus censuses, every district was divided into blocks, each under an enumerator 
(almost always a local man), whose duty it was to make the entrie.3 in the 16 columns 
of the general schedule for every person in the block. There were over 47,000 such 
blocks, Gontaining on an average 36 houses. 

In the remoter parts of the hills, wliere long distances separate villages and 
literate men are scarce, the eaumerators had to deal wiih mucli larger blocks. In 
the hill mauzas of the Garo Hills, for instance, the average rose as high as 177 
houses. Tribal blocks in the Naga Hills were equal to circles and in some cases 
contained over 2,000 houses. In such eases the enumerator took several weeks to make 
his round. 

Blocks were grouped into census circles of about 400 hou-ses each : the circles 
were combined into charges each under a Charge Superintendent, whose charo-e 
usually embraced about 15 circles or 6,000 house.s. Circles and charges were 
arraiiged generally to coincide with administrative units such as mauzas and 
thanas. 


Iu each subdivision of a distract, the Charge Superintendents were directly under 
the Siibdivisional Census Officer, who was either the Subdivisional Officer himself 
or a gazetted officer of his staff. 

In general control of the district was the District Officer ; in Alauipur, the 
President of the Darbar under the supervision of the Political Agent. ' 

^The Charge ^ Superintendents and a number of the circle supervisors were 
officials pf the Police, Hevenue, and other Departments, and did the work as a rule 
in addition to their ordinary duties ^ the enumerators were almost all non-officials. 
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Witli the esceptioa of a few paid men ia hill tracts, the whole of the ceusus 
staff ia the districts worked without remaneratioa and more or less Toluatarily. 

The total number of census officers employed was nearly 50,000. Detailed 
iiistiMCtions for these were laid down in codes and books, and in the winter oi 19d0-21 
they were all trained in their duties by the next higher officials in the ohoin, ending 
with the Subdixisional Census Officers. In the course of my tours I attended 
meetiat:.? o: the census officials in most subdivisions, explained procedure and 
d isc ussc- ;1 difncnities. 

The diversity of cpuestions to be answered in the schedules, the detailed instruc- 
tions under each 'heading, the illiteracy of the people and the various caste, language 
and social disputes whrch arose made the task of training no easy one. The result 
achieved reflects the greatest credit, in most districts, on all who took part. 

5. The census of Israel and Judah taken by Joab for King David occupied nine 

months and twenty clays, and even then only the numbers 
of the people and of fighting men were placed on record. 
The Indian Census records many other diverse statistics 
and, with all its primitive methods, can certainly lay claim to greater speed than this 
in the actual counting and reporting, as the following notes will show. 

In October and November 1929, numbers were put on all houses by the enumer- 
ators. A house was defined as the dwelling place of a commensal family. 

In January and February 1921, a preliminary enumeration was made. The 
entries were made usually on blank paper and were inspected and corrected where 
necessary by the supervisors and Charge Superintendents. 

On the Census night, by which time the rough drafts had been copied into the 
schedules, the enumerators went round their blocks for the final enumeration, which 
consisted in reading over the entries at e.tch house, striking out absentees, and 
entering up new arrivals. 

In the greater part of the Hills, this Q.nal enumeration was impossilile and 
the preliminary entries were used as final. This omission has little effect on the 
accuracy of the census, however. In many cases modifications for births, deaths 
and new arrivals were made on the reports of village hea linen recaired close up 
to the final census date, and generally owing to the immobile nature of the hill people 
the population statistics obtained by this method are quite accurate enough 

for all ordinary purposes. 

Special arrangements were made for enumeration of travellers, troops, survey 
parties, wandering gangs, tea gardens, forest areas and mooring ghats. Night trains 
were halted at special stations and in mail trains and steamers a special ruiinig staff 
carried out the passengers’ census en route. On the Brahmaputra and other great 
rivers patrol boats wdth special enumerators were stationed to catch travellers by 
boat. 

On the morning after the census the enumerators of each circle assembled with 
their supervisors and circle totals were struck for occupied hon.^es and for populatioa 
by sex. These were sent at once to Charge Superintendents, who made sumimrles and 
despatched them to district or subdivisional headquarters. To get these summaries 
in as quickly and safely as possible all kinds of conveyance were pressed into service — 
hors.e, bicycle, motor car, train, steamer, boat, runner, elephant and the telegraph were 
aU used in various places. 

The preparation and checking of totals of the different units and their despatch 
in many instances for long distances over difficult country necessarily took some time; 
nevertiieless all the district totals were made up and telegraphed to the Census 
Couiiuissioner and the Provincial Superintendent by the 8th day after the census. 
These provisional totals were fouad to differ by less than 1 in a thousand from the 
final corrected totals prepared later in the tabulation offices. The honours for 
swiftness and accuracy fell to Sadiya Frontier Tract and Cachar. The former was the 
first and only district to telegraph its figures on the 20th March-- less than 86 hours 
after the official time for ending the census ; the total differed by only "02 per cent, 
from the final corrected total. The Cachar total which was wired on the morning of 
the 21st was the most accurate in the province, showing a difference of only 4 per 
hundred thousand on a population of over hali a million. 

6. After the des^teh of provisional totals the schedules were seat to copying 
Tabulation offices. Of these there were five, ®is., 2 central offic^ 

® ® for the A^sion and Surma V^eys at Gauhati and Sylhet 

and three at district headquarters for Manipur, Lushai Hills and the Ehasi Hills. 
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Xo mechanical processes of sorting or tabulation were introduced. As in 1901 
and 1911, ereiw person enumemted was allotted a slip sho:vmg by colour, printed 
symbols and copied entries all the parriculavs entered in the sc'redulo against Ms 
name. The ])re'"aration of the slips tool' about three months with a staff of some 
‘J.. 0 O men : this staan would have been finished rn'ich more cpiickly hut for a dearth of 
suitable eopo'ists and conserpacut slow vrork in the Lusbai Hi;ls. 

Ail the siip.s were sent- to the tsro central oillces for sorting. This process was 
finished i." Sor'leniber, shout .six 'moatbs rdher the coasus. Ticket.s showing pa-vticuhrs 
rerra::’.::: iw all the tables were p-repared lor the smalier unit-; and groups by the 
so'hc-'-S and th.ese were entered up iu er-iapilation registers at tlie Gauhati Central 
oSco. Conipilniion ci figures for all the imjrortant tables was finished by February 
whou rhe Gauliati .oiSee w:is closed. Certain tables were lett to be prepared 
in the head oAc-3 at Shillong, noiably tlie iadustiial (factory and cottage industry) 
tables for 'which special schedules had been issued, one or two of the occupational 
tables and the subsidiary tables for all the chapters of this volume. 

Final checking and printing of the tables and report was done at Shillong also. 

7. The cost of this census is necessarily much greater than those of previous 

years. The war of 1911-18 and other world causes 
combined to raise wages and prices. We had therefore 
to pay more to our copyists, sorters and compilers and more for our paper and 
printing than in foraier years. Further, for administrative reasons, I was detailed 
by Government for other duties away from my headquarters, for about S months 
in the years 1921 and 1922. This added the cost of retention of the Superintendent 
and his staff for a longer period than would otherwise have bcea necessary, and has 
delayed my report by several months. 

'Taking the actual cost of the first two years, and tlie estimated cost of the 
third ye.ir (certain printing accounts are not y-et finally adjusted), the total extra cost 
to Governujeat is I’s. 1,12,885. This gives a cost per thousand of the population of 
Es. l-i-l-ll against Rs. 7-1-0 in 1911 and Ks. 11-2-0 in 1901. Comparison with 
1911 is hardly fair, as the greater part of the work for Assam was combined with 
that of Eastern Bengal and the cost per head is naturally lower the larger the 
population involved. Considering the rise in prices, the addition of two new districts 
andt'.e expansion of certain of the tables, the cost compares not unfavourablv with that 
of 1901. 


Attitude of the people- 


8. We have not had at this census any such serious 'mishaps as those of 1911, 

which caused Mr. MeSwiney to compare the course of 
census operations to that of true love. The printiug and 
distribution of forms, in particular, went mucli more smoothly than was the case 
in 1911 . Our chief trouble was delay caused by reflection of political and iuuustriai 
dispintes. It is true that the great apostle of non-co-operation decreed that the 
census should not be boycotted, and we had therefore very little trouble from that 
cause. But we had two or tliree strikes of the copyists in the central ofl&ces 
while railway strikes delayed receipt of coinpleted slips at the sorting offices in some 


^ases. 

The attitude of the people, on the whole, was one of indifference. The novelty 
of the census had already worn off before the last census was taken, and by this time, 
many people find it a nuisance. As exceptions to this must be noted those who 
are striving for so.ial or other advancement and saw in the census a chance of 
adding evidence to support their claims. This has been discussed in the caste and 
language chapters. The better educated -people also generally took more interest 
and helped to make the record accurate. The army of supervisors and enumerators 
objected ia many cases to work without pay. They were, of course, bound to do the 
work, under penalty provided in the Census Act, but it could not be expected that 
this form of lawful compulsory labour should be popular, especially when our budget 
in the first year was cut so low that the census volunteers had usually to proville 
their own pens, ink and blank paper and material for house- numbering. 

A few men were fined, and more were warned, for neglect or refusal of duty, but 
in the end the great majority of census officials did the work cheerfully and did it to 
the best of their ability. In Sibsagar, the Deputy Commissioner iu course of his tours 
frequently asked the people if they would prefer a special tax to a little gratuitous 
labour, and was then met with ready acquiescence. Tea planters iu some cases took 
an active interest and in others gave no help at all. The people of Syihet made little 
objection. It would seem that their attitude to the census has changed since 1881,, 
when an Indian gentleman of position (possibly not himself a native of the district)r, 
described them thus — “Ferocious as tigers, resentful as hears, obstinate as pigs, sense- 
less as savages.... certainly a dangerous set of men to deal with of a veiy 
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turbulent nature.”* Certificates bare been distributed to supervisors and enumerators 
in most cases over district officers’ signatures, but I take this opportunity of rendering 
thanks to all those unpaid workers who helped to make the census a success. 


9. There are still 


Utility of the Census. 


many people who ask what there can be new to write iu a 
census report. It is true that in studies of the people, 
ethnographical, linguistic and so forth, we cannot be 
espected to add much of interest to what has been written in past census reports 
and in special publications. But we have at least wholly new sets of statistics to 
work on, and it can scarcely be denied that the latest statistics and the exposition of 
their meaning must be of value to administrators as well as to students, especially 
in a province with such diversities of climate, community and customs as are found 
in Assnm. It has been laid down that at the present census attention is to be devoted 
more to the statistical aspect and changes in the last decade than to matters of 
academic or general interest. 


While the old saying that anything can be proved by statistics is nonsense, there 
is no doubt that anything can he proved by a wrong use of statistics. Especially is 
there a danger in a census conducted by the primitive methods which veuse that 
meticulons care in deduction may outrun the accuracy of the data. The data 
depend a good deal on the personality and intelligence of the enumerators and the 
subordinate staff in the abstraction offices, although inaccuracy is to a great extent 
eliminated by supervision and check. I have endeavoured to avoid this pitfall, 
but I cannot claim that all conclusions in the various parts of the report are correct ; 
and this must be my apology for a somewhat frequent use of the words ‘ probably,’ 
‘ possibly, ’ ‘ suggested explanation ’ and so forth. Eor the same reason, I have 
considered that elaborate mathematical analyses would be generally out of place until 
we bave some firmer data to go on in matters sueh as age, literacy and division of 
occupations. 
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CHAPTEE I 

BISTEIBVTION AND JKOVUMENT OF TEE POPUEATION. 

(/) THE AREA DEALT WITH. 


1 . A surDm'iry of tlie physical aad econonho conditions and recent political 

history of the province was given in the la^t census 
History and additions. report, a”d nicv detailed accounts arc available in Gait s 

History of Assam, the Imperial v..arc': .er and earlier census reports. It is 
nnaeoes'-ary to repeat this information. The area derdt with is a little greater than 
that of 1911, the additions being twe ■ ilages transferred from Bengal to Sylhet, 
and certain areas in the Isaga Hills and the North-East froutisr districts now 
brought under administrative control and consequently rendered possible to census. 
These have added about 21,000 to the population. No attempt was made to extend 
the operations to more remote tribal areas under only loose political control. 

2. Before proceeding to a discussion of the statistics, I have to note certain 

political and administrative changes which have occurred 

Political Changes. 

in the last fen years, 

On the break up of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1912, Assam reverted to its 
former status of a Chief Oommissionership, but on January 3rd, 1921, it was con- 
stituted a Governor’s Province, with an Executive Council and Ministers, the latter 
being responsible to a Legislative Oouncil with an elected majority. The franchise 
has been extended and members are nominated also to represent certain politically 
inarticulate communities such as Labour and inhabitants of backward tracts. 

A proposal to abolish the two Oommissionersbips has been made. During the 
last ten years, however, they have remained the same, except for the separation 
from the Assam Valley Division of the two frontier tracts, Sadiya and Balipara. 
These two districts were newly constituted in 1912 and 1914 from parts of the 
Lakhimpur and Darrang districts and are now in charge of Political Officers directly 
under the Local Government. 

3. Three natural divisions, the Brahmaputra Valley, the Surma Valley and the 

Namr 1 D- i i <s Hills, huve been taken as in 191L as the basis of 

IV s on . discussion of certain of the census statistics. Most of the 

subsidiary tables in this report have been arranged accordingly ; while in the 


Imperial and Provincial tables in Part 
administi’ative divisions. 


II (the Tables Volume) 


figures 


■appear by 


The coloured map at the beginning of this volume shows all the divisions and 
the main physical features of the province, 

(«) THE POPULATION DEALT WITH. 


4. The population enumerated is 7,990,246 or nearly a million more than that 
Population. census. There were no great disturbing factors 

of a temporary nature at the time, and the number 
reimesents the normal ' population. In the greater part of the province, censnsed 
synchronously, we are dealing with the de faoto population of the census night, 
persons living and actually present. In non-synchronons districts, 'ols . : — the Naga, 
North Cachar, and Manipur Hills, parts of the Garo and Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
and the frontier tracts, the figures show the de jure population, or person's ordinarily 
re.sident, with^the addition of a few traders and visitors who happened to be making 
lengthy stays in the country. These were noted by the enumerators at varying times 


* Egport oa the OeASUB of ABsam, 191 i, pages 1-4. 
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from 2 weeks to 2 months before the census date, and the number thus counted was 
altogether about three-quarters of a million. Taking the average hills rate of increase 
as 8 per cent, in the 10 years, and average time of one month before the census as 
date of counting, we can conclude that the number so censused was about 500 less 
than it would hare been if the whole count had been on the exact census date. This 
is a maximum figure, as in many cases the uon-synohronous count was suppleuiented 
by reports of chiefs or headmen at a later date. The difference is negligible in an 
analysis of the ten-year period, 

6. Tery few reports have been received of onaission or double counting, and the 
supervision and check by superior officers was so constant 

Accuracy of census. doubt of the accuracy of the synchronous 

count ; I do not think it differs by more than a few persons in a million from 
the actual number. As to the hill areas, the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Rills 
writes “ It is probable that the immobile nature of the people has rendered the 
non-synchrouous census far more accurate lhan any synchronous census would be ” ; 
and this may be taken as typical of other similar areas. 

There is a possibility of seme omissions in the case of travellers and wanderers, 
but the number of these (given in Imperial Table III, last column) is not great, and 
the arrangements left little room for any persons to escape. 

(m) AEEA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

6. Imperial Table I shows the area and population, urban and rural, by sex, 

of the Province and its main political and administrative 
Statistics cf Population. fliyisions, together with the number of towns, villages 

and houses. Provincial Table I gives similar statistics for minor subdivisions of 
districts, while the seven subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter are ari'anged to 
compare densities in the different areas, and variations from previous years, and to 
correlate them with certain agricultural and vital statistics. 

7, The statement in the margin shows the area, population and density of Assam 


and of its chief administrative divisions. 


Surma Valley and 26^317 
HlUs Division, 

Assam Valley Division 26,787 
Frontier Tracts ... 911 

Manipur State ... • 8,456 


3,571,198 

3,991,682 

43,350 

384,016 


-Area. PopuMoa. Benaty. gf the proviuce has been taken 

ASSAM ... ... ei,47t 7,990,246 ISO as XU 1911 the real area is somewhat 

Surma Valley and 25,317 3,571,198 141 greater, but as there are no outer boun- 

Kiiis piviaion, oQo TAo daries to the frontier tracts, the Survey 

Frontier Tracts ... 911 43,350 ... department have not been able to supply 

Manipur state ... 8,466 384,016 43 ^.g^igg^ figures. Assam is larger than 

England and Wales, hut carries a population little greater than that of Belgium, 

with a density only about one-fifth of 
Area and density. either country. Calculated on the 

surveved area, the mean density for the whole province is now 130, or 122 if we 
take ‘the area of the Sadiya Frontier Tract as 4,200 square miles, as estimated by 
t]ie Political Officer. This is an increase of 15 to the square mile since the last census. 
The f ollowing diagram compares the density with that of some other provinces and; 
countries • 
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It is of interest to note that Assam, the J^orfch-East frontier prorince of the 
Indian Empire, has exactly the same density as ha? the No?th-West Prontier Province. 
It is still more than double that of Burma, on the east, but less than a quarter that of 
our western neighbour, Bengal. 

There are no iudusirial 
centres or towns of any size, 
but the distribution of the 
people varies enormously 
within the province, ranging 
from 7 per square mile in 
the Balipara Prontier Tract 
to over 900 in part of the 
Surma Valley. These varia- 
tions are discussed in detail 
below. Although they are 
being levelled up slowly, 
their persistence is not to 
be wondered at. The static 
conditions of fertile river 
valleys and vast areas of 
forest-covered hills have 
combined with the dynamic 
effects of past invasions and 
wars, destructive earth- 
quakes, and epidemic dis- 
ease to this end. 

The population and den- 
sity of the Assam Valley 
Commissionership now fort 
the first time exceed those of the Surma Valley and Hills Division ; but the room 
for expansion in the former is still immense. 

Certain statistics of density and crops are given in subsidiary Table I. The 
total area under crops is estimated at 7 '08 million acres ; this gives a density a lii tie 
greater than I person per cultivated acre— or rather more than 2| bighas of cultivated 
land per head of the population. 



(t®) VAEIATIONS AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES, 

8. Since 1872 there has been a continnons growth. The figures for the six 

censuses given in Imperial Table II show that the 
Statistics of variation, population has alniost doubled in fifty years. A reference 

to subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter will show this in terms of percentage 
inere.nses and changes of density 
decade by decade. The increase is set 
out in the statement below. In the 
diagram the height of each rectangle 
represents the population in millions and 
the figures within each, density per square 
mile. 


diagram No. 2 


Year. 

Population of 
Assam, 

Persons per 
square mile. 

1872 

4,151,231 

68 

1881 ... 

5,120,391 

83 

1891 ... 

6,477,880 

89 

ISOJ ... 

6,126,945 

lOO 

39H ... 

7,060,621 

115 

102! 

7,990,246 

130 
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9. Some part of this increase is due to errors of omissioia at the earlier censuses. 

In 1872 the census was certainly rery inaccurate: for 
Error, at prav.o«s censuses. Luttmau-Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of 

Sylhet in 1881, wrote “I never met a man other than an official, I never met a 

man who knew a man other than ofidcials, who remembei’el the 1872 census... 

I am inclined to think that the schedules were tilled up by examination of tlie rural 
policemoa.” In 1881 also there were many defects, though not of the order of 
magnitude of the 1872 ones. Again, Manipur was omitted in the first and third, and 
the Luskii Hills in the first and second of the censuses ; the Mokokchung Subdivision 
oftheNaga Hills was added in 1891; while another tract of the Naga Hills with 
a population of about 40,000 was newly inciuded in 1911. 

If we consider the efiect of these area additions up to 1911, and make allowance 

for inaccuracy in 1872 and 1881 on the 
lines suggested in the report of 1911, wo 
arrive at the marginally noted figures as 
the probable real percentages for growth 
of the actual population. 


Period. 

Real growth. 

Increase shown 
by the Census. 

1S72-1SS1 

9-1 per cent, i 

23*6 per cent. 

1SS1-1S91 

9 '3 ff jf 

0'^ JJ S5 

IS91-.I901 ... 1 

5*9 IS 11 


1901-1911 ... j 

14-6 „ ,, 

15’2 ,f ,3 


10. During these forty years river steamers, railways and the tea industry 

were contributing to the development of the province and 
Causes of previous ir.c.. a.ies. uumerous im uigrauts, many of whom settled on 

the land after the expwy of their agreements. Up to 1901 the increases of the natural 
population, i.e., the Assam-horn, were considerably less than those of the actual 
population ; in 1881-1891 the percentage growth of natural population was only 6'9, 
and from 1891 to 1901 it was as low as 1’36, The chief causes of the low rate in 
the latter decade were the great earthquake of 1897 and the epidemic oi kahi-asar. 
Hrom 1901 to 1911 there was a great recovery in the growth of t!ie naturcal 
population to 15'2 per cent,, even after allowing for the newly included Haga Hills 
tract ; with the same allowance, the actual population only increased by 14'Q per cent. 
The reasons for the difference, which indicates slower growth of the number of foreign- 
born persons, were depression in the tea industry iu the years 1901-1901. and exodus 
of the large railway labour force on completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 

The causes of the great increase between 1901 and 1911 have been analysed in 
the last census report. Briefly, they were the improved condition of the tea industry 
after 1905, absence of unusual calamities and recovery of the people after the 
previous bad decade, which had left a prepondei'anoe of people iu the prime of life, 
tending to a rapid rate of reproduction. . 

I have noted above how much of the whole increase shown by the census up to 
1911 should ba taken as real growth and how much excluded on account of area 
changes and errors in counting. Oonsidewtion of the figures for actual and natural 
increase shows that a large part of the increase is due to movement from outside 
into the province : I estimate that at least a quarter of the whole increase before 
1911 isdue to this causa. If the Assam-born children of immigrants be considered 
also, the number will be greater, but the census gives no data for differentiating 
between these and true natives of the province. 


(t>) CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 1911-1921. 


11, The period 1901-1911 was described iu the last census report as distinctly 

GaneraJ. progressive. In the past decade, progress in growth has 

continued, but the speed hsbs been retarded by various 
events of local importance, and by the universal influenza epidemic of 1918-19. It 
cannot be said that the standard of life has improved ; the economic condition of 
the people appears to be no better in 1921 than it was in 1911, 

12, There were minor frontier military operations in 1911-12-13, and the Kuki 
Tha wsw and military opera- rebellion of 1917“19l9 Caused some devastation in the 

ticna- Manipur hills- The eff^st of the European war began 

to be felt itt 1916. The high food prices wete felt severely by those with fixed 
incomes ; the rise in prices of sported article such ^ cloth^, salt and kerosene oil 
was felt by all ctees, though it was- counteracted genera|l| for the cultivators by 
the increased pric^ obtained for their surplus crops. to the province 

aeomed from increased employment, mainly for the el^qal and labouring classes. 
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Contingeuts of fighting men were supifiied to Gurkha regiments ; artillery drivers 
and mechanical transport drivers were enlisted from classes with no previous military 
tradition ; some yo ing men of education went as clerks to military units and others 
enlisted in the Bengali regiment ; and several labour corps were raised for service 
overseas and in India or on the frontier, All these brought back sums of money to 
their hone districts on demobilization. 


13. Bainfall was generally heavy, as usual in Assam, where real famine is 
^ ^ , unknown. Excessive I’ain produced several high floods, 

causing local scarcity at times. Crops were on the whole 
fair in the decade and the price of rice generally ruled high, with consequent benefit 
to the cultivators. In 1917-18, however, the price fell with the high yield and pro- 
hibition of export, causing difficulty to those with surplus stocks for sale. 

The average retail price of common rice rose from 13 seers to 7 seers per rupee 
in the first five years of the decade, fell to 10 by 1917 and rose again to by 1920. 
Serious damage was done by floods in the Surma Valley between 1013 and 1916 ; 
Goalpara, Darrang, Ivowgong, Sibsagar andthe Kliasi and Jaintia Hills also suffered 
from floods at different times. In 1911-12 great damage was done to crops in the 
Lushai Hills and !Manipur by a plague of rats which appeared with the seeding of 
the bamboos in that year. In lOlS-li, Sylhet and Oachar crops suffered also from 
insect pests. The consequent shortage of food-grains and depletion of stocks were 
countered by measures of relief and agricultural loans from Government. In 1914-15, 
the fall in the cotton and jute markets affected growers adversely. Water 
hyaoiath has spread greatly in many parts and threatens to be a perennial source of 
loss to the wet rice crop, as well as an obstrnctioa to boat traffic and a nuisance to 
the tank water supply. 

The Agricultural Department succeeded in introducing potatoes, and several 
new varieties of rice with higher yields in localities where they were not grown before.; 
but the spread of improved methods and intensive cultivation has been slow and is 
still very local. Cultivation of indigo has been introduced in parts of the Assam 
Valley, but little progress has been made as yet in its manufacture. 

In 1918 there was a severe earthquake, with its centre near Srimangal in the 
Sylhet district. Much property was destroyed, but loss of life was small and no 
permanent change inland level was produced. 

14s. The tea industry continued to flourish up to 1919, but in 1920 dislocation 

of trade and especially closure of the Hussian market 
caused a serious depression and accumulation of stocks : 
many companies which had paid away high profits of previous years in large dividends 
and had kept no reserves came near to financial crisis, the number of labourers was 
reduced, considerable areas were allowed to go out of cultivation, and riots and other 
distil ‘bances occurred among the coolies in several districts. In 1921, however, with an 
agreement by the Tea Association to restrict output, a rise in the tea market and impro- 
Tomeat in general health, the industry began to recover. Even after this temporary 
depression, we find that the area under tea is nearly 6 per cent, of the cultivated area 
of the province, having increased in the 10 years by some 60,000 acres. The popula- 
tion censused on tea gardens rose from 702,000 to 922,000. The number of labourers 
was well over a million in 1919 but fell in 1920-21. 

15. According to statistics of the Department of Land Eeoords and Agriculture, 

the whole cultivable area in the province has decreased 
by about 5 per cent, or over 2,000 square miles, owing to. 

reservation of areas as forest ; hut the absolute figures 
are not wholly reliable, as those for the permanently settled districts of Sylhet and 
Goalpara are based only on estimates. The net area sown, which is stiU only 25 per 
cent, of the total cultivable area, shows an increase according to the annual returns of 
about 60,000 acres. Immigration of cultivators from Eastern Bengal and colonization 
by Nepalis and ea?-garden coolies increased largely and did much to open up 
waste land in the Assam Valley, but as subsidiary Table I shows, large areas remain 
uncultivated. Attempts are being made to extend fruit cultivation in the hills and 
certain parts of the plains ; the Garos are beginning to grow oranges, and in Sylhet 
proposals for pine apple tinning factories have been made. 

16. In development of large industries, apart from tea, there is little of 

achievement, but considerable promise, to he noted. The 
Assam Oil Company extended their workings in Lakhimpur 

and increased their output from 3‘3 to 5'2 million gallons in the decade. The petrol- 
eum previously discovered near Badarpur in the Surma Valley is now being exported 


Tea. 


Immigration and new cultlva* 
tson, 


Industry* 
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as ci’uda oil for fuel by the Burma Oil Company, OiHuis been found in several 
other places in the hills of the Sylhet-Oachar area, but it is not yet being worked 
commercially ; prospectors are at work in several parts still. Experiments in the use 
of bamboo and certain reeds and grasses for paper pulp have been made with some 
sacce'S, and a company has been started in the ICamrup district for the manufacture 
of paper : its operatioas are suspended at present for want of machinery. A 
corundum factory is now working in the Khasi Hills. 

The lime quarrie.s of the Khasl Hills continued to export limo stone which is 
burnt in Sylhet for local consumption and export to Calcutta. A small factory for 
crushing lime-stone to be used as a fertiliHer on tea gardens was started at Sylhet, 
Generally, however, the tendency of educated Indian capitalists in Assam has been to 
follow the tea lead, opening new tea gardens, with sometimes a little fruit-growing or 
some fishing tanks as a supplement. Some of these ventures have proved successful; 
but some, together with others of a more questionable nature, such as unstable life 
assnraueo companies in the Surma Valley, have ended in failure by the swallowing of 
shareholders’ subscriptions in expenses of management before the enterprises begun 
to pay. The Government experimental sugarcane farm in Kamrup has beeu made 
over to a Calcutta firm for the commercial manufacture of sugar. 

For cottage industries, it is scarcely possible to estimato progress in the decade, 
hut it is probable that there has baea no diminution except in the case of brass work, 
For the first time a census of hand looms and certain other cottage industries was 
taken in the province, and the results are shown in Provincial Table V. The Depart- 
ment of Industries is fostering homo industries, and has arranged for exhibitions of tbe 
principal local products. Weaving, especially of silk, c jutiaues to prosper in the 
Assam Valley. The co-operative movement was weak up to 1918, since when it has 
began to advance. A Provincial Co-operative Bank was established at Shillong in 
1921. 


17. The wages of agricultaral and ordinary labourers and of domestic servants have 

Wages. 50 to 100 per cent, according to locality and • 

circumstances, thus keeping pace more or less with tbe 
rise in prices. The recorded wages of tea garden coolies show less rise, but these ate 
complicated by other considerations, and a Committee was appointed in 1921 to 
enquire and report on the matter,* Prices and wages are discussed in more detail in 
Chapter XII. 

18. The public health, apart from the influenza epidemic, has beeu only fair on 

■ Public Heait whole. There has been a recrudescence of kala-azor, 

u 10 eaith. -wMeh has been located in several districts previously 
believed free. A new treatment and legislative provision for enforcing segregation, 
however, tender it improbable that wo shall ever have again so heavy a mortality as 
that of the nineties. 


Outbreaks of cholera, small-pox and dysentery have occurred in various districts 
at different times during the decade. There has been practically no plague. Vital 
statistics show a crude birth rate of 31-6 and death rate of 25'9 in 1911. The rate of 
survival, or excess of births over deaths, renainel fairly high for the first four years 
of the decade ; then followed a heavy fall for two years, with a slight reeoverv in 
191;. In 1918 the birth rate rose to 35*0 but the death rate was driven up to 46'1 
by the influenza epidemic. Owing to incorrect diagnosis (influenza being recorded 
as fever, for instance, in many- cases) it is difflcult to calculate the death rate for 
influenza. The Director of Public Health estimated it at 17'04i per thousand for tbe 
whole year 1918 and 7*03 for the first quarter of 1919. In 1919 influenza continued 
for some months and its effect, combined with bad climatic conditions, lowered tbe 
provincial birth rate to 3‘r6 and raised the death-rate to 5Q*1. There was also in this 
year a very large importation of famae-gbtbken coolbsj: especbt ly ffggoeptibb to 
disease. v 

The year 1920 saw a rerovery, when the birth rate, again es^ded the death rate 
by 2*5 per mille, and this imptovement was continued into 192^1;. ■; h . 

19. There has been Kime progress in communicaHtoi^ hnl many schemes were 
Communications. postponed OT abandoned for of finandal , stringency 

dunng and after the war, B|&ttches<i>|fe;Assaifi-Bengal 
Bailway have been opsn^ up to Sylhet town, and Kowgong. from 

' report of Im sinee 'b&m ,, Tks Lave 

ifo tite' m to rw tto tha 
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Ciia-parmukh to Silghat stexraer station; one is also under constructim to Hailakaacii 
in CacLar. A survey was made in 1G2D-21 for a connecting liae between Assam and 
Burma in the north-easiorn corner through the Hukong Valley ; the survey parties 
W'ere actually censusecl in the transfroutier country. 

TTifcli the help of large Giverninent grants iu the- first half of tlie decade consid- 
erable impioveuieuts in rural water supply and iu roads an I bridges were made by 
local bodies : in the second half many projects suffered fur want of funds. 


ivi\ THE MOVEMENT OF THE rOPUL.'.TIOK 


20. The result of the oondilions desc.ibel above has been o growth in the total 
iriation-generat. population large hut less marked than that of the 

urevion.s decade when there was no influenza epidemic. 


— 

' Incxca-e Iflll- 
; 15:11. 

1 

i 

i Ppreentage of 
; 1911 papula- 

• tJOIi. 

Assam 

j 929,725 

-rl3-2 

Brahmaputra Valley 

748,650 

+24*1 

Surma Valley (with North 
Cachar), i 

98,323 

43-3 1 

Hills ... ... j 

82,752 j 

.fS*2 


The actual amounts and percent- 
age increases for the piovitice and 
natural divi-ions are given in. the 
marginal s'atemeut. The details of 
variation for districts by ses are 
showm in Imperial Talfle II, and as 
explained in the ti»le page of that 
table, only about 2d,0u0 of the total 
increase is due to inclusion of new 
areas. There is little difference in 


accuracy at the present census ; we have therefore to look to natural growth and 
immigration as the two main causes of the provincial iucrease. 

The deusity is much higher iu the Surma Valley, and especially in Sylhet, which 
accounts for five-sixths of the population of the valley ; and local calamities, with 
consequent lowered vitality of the people, have fallen more heavily and frequently on 
Sylhet than elsewhere. "We should therefore expect less natural growth in the Surma 
Valley than in the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Again, the latter division has. about double the Surma Valley number of tea 
gardens, suffered less severely from the tea slump of 1920 aud has far more w^aste 


land awaiting colonists. 
The tendency of both 
causes is thus largely in 
favour of the Brahmaputra 
Valley, The Hills are 
little affected hv migra- 
tioa. They are sparsely 
populated, but in parts 
suffered very severely 
from the influenza e])ide- 
mic, both in direct mor- 
tality and in the after- 
effect on the birth rate. 
Their intermedia! e posi- 
tion between the two 
vallevs in the rate of in- 

V 

crease was to he expected. 
21. Details of immigrants, emigrants and natural ' population, are given in suh- 
„ sidiaiy Table IV, which shows a very large increase of 

growth. immigrants in t!ie Brahmaputra Valley, a small increase 

in the hills and some excess of emigrants over immigrants 
in the Surma Valley. The natural population is obtained by adding the number of 
emigrants to the total population enumerated and then deducting the number of 
immigrants. 
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It thus takes no account of those who enter an area during the decade and die before 
the census date; it also excludes those who emigrate to an area where they escapel 
census,— for instance tho;e in froatier districts who have gone across into 
unadministered territory. 

The following statement shows the relative importance of migration and natural 
growth in the province and its natural divisions : — 



Gain {+) or loss 
(— ) by migration 
in 191i.il. 

Variation of 
natural population. 

Total incroaso 
in 1911-21. 

Percentages of total increase duG to 


1 Migration. 

Natural growth, 

1 

2 

8 


5 

6 

ASSAM 

+ 411.941 

+ 517,784 

1 

+ 939.723 

+ 44'3 

+ S57 

Bralimo putra Valley 

+ 416,350 

+ 332,300 

+ 748,660 

4- 55‘6 

+ 44'i 

Surma Valley 

- I 42 I 6 

+ 111,987 

+ 97,771 

- 14^5 

+ 114-5 

Hills ... 

+ 13,613 

+ 69,691 

+ 83,304 

+ 16*3 

+ 83'7 


It will he noticed that immigration has accounted for somewhat less than half 
the provincial increase, and for more than half the total increase in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, while natural growth has had to make up for a loss of 14,000 in the Surma 
Valley. This excess of emigrants is due chiefly to the had condition of the tea industry 
towards the end of the decade, and in a less degree to people leaving the crowded parts 
of Sylhet for new lands in the Assam Valley. 

The Hills have gained a little by new arrivals, but ranch more by natural 
increase. The new immigrants to the Hills are chiefly Hepalese graziers and settlers 
everywhere, and some thousands of Chins from the Chin hills of Burma to the Lushai 
Hills and Manipur ; these are said to have come over to escape oppression from their 
-chiefs. 


22 . Taming to subsidiary Table III, it will he seen that the density per square ; 
Density changes, proviuce has riseu by 15 to 130 per square ' 

mile. The Brahmaputra Valley density is shown as 136, 
as 1 have taken the Sadiya frontier Tract area at its approximate amount estimated . 

by the Political Officer. 

If the surveyed area 
only he taken, as in 
1911, the density of the 
Valley would be 157 ; 
thus the real increase 
in density in the Assam 
VaUey is about 31, 
against an increase of 
14, from 403 to 420, in ; 
the Surma Valley and ( 
only 3 in the Hills, ' 
where it is still only 37 i 
per square mile. These ; 
density figures show p 
that expansiou has ^ 
t^en place in the' part 1 
; ; ' of the province best able 1 
■ vi absorb new popula- | 
tion. Ta the previous | 

' the increase in | 
Was 89 in the ; 
against f 
only 20 .in the Brahma- | 
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23. la subsidiary Table V registered vital statistics Lave been set out side by side. 

witfi the jnpulation iucreases disclosed by the census. 


Vital statistics. 


But for tlie disturbing eifect of migration, the excess of 
birflis over deaths in the decade should be equal to the actual census inci’ease ; hence we 
might suppose tbat the figures for natural population, which are deduced by excludiug 
immigrants anl includiug emigrants, would correspoad, up to limits of error of the 
reco.'diug agencies, with the vital statistics. 


It is not so. Columns 6 anl 7 of subsidiary Table V show a discrepancy which 
appears grotesque. The difference for the area of the province under registration 
anmaiits to over 350,000. In Darrang aud Lakhirapur, the recorded death rates 
considerably exceed the birth rates ; yet the census discloses substantial additions in 
both districts to the natural as well as to the actual population ! It is obvious that the 
figures are useless for purposes of comparison or cheeking with the census figures. The 
registration of vital statistics, though still greatly defective, must be presumed to have 
improved iomewhat in ten years and reasons for the great difference must he sought 
elsewhere. These reasons lie in the fact that census immigrants and emigrants are 
only counted every ten years. There are many immigrants who come during the decade 
anti die before the date of the census ; these swell the death returns, but do not appear 
in the census. Again, those who emigrate during the decade and who die outside the 
province before the census date will cause a deficit in the census natural population but 
have no corresponding entry in the death registers of the province. The number of these 
is, however, very much less than that of the former class. I have analysed these 
factors with the help of the annual Tea Garden Immigrant Labour Beports in Appendix 
A at the end of this volume. When they are allowed for, the discrepancy becomes less 
absurd, though still large enough to discount any serious deductions, except the one 
that the registration of vital statistics is still very imperfect. 


The system of registration and its accuracy also vary iu different parts of the 
province, aud it is therefore of doubtful utility to quote the figures except for 
comparison of the same areas at different times. In areas tested by the Public Health 
Department, omissions vary generally from 2 to 10 per cent. Births are probably more 
often omitted than deaths. 


The Director of Public Health is of opinion that the iafluenza epidemic had a 
very disturbing effect 01 registration, owing to the general iosecurity caused by the 
ravages of the disease, and also in many eases to illness and death of the reporting and 
recording agents. 


DENSITY AND VARIATION IN NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

24. I come now to the consideration of variation and density of the population 

Province-General distribution, , , ,, , 

in the dxstricts ana tlieir subdivisions. 

In the report of 1911, Mr. MeSwiney commented on some remarkable contrasts, in 
that one-third cf the total population was spread over an area of three-fourths of' the 
province with a density le?s than 150 per square mile, and only 1'3 per cant, of the 
total area supported some 7'd per cent, of the people at a density of over 600 to the 
square mile. Subsidiary Table II shows the population by thanas and areas ia the same 
density groups as were shown in 1911. Prom the table it appears that the proportion 
of the population in the are.is-of lowest density has decreased from 33A to 30 per cent., 
some 4 per cent, of the 1911 lowest- density areas having moved now into the next 
higher class, owing to colonization. 

In areas of over 600 per square mile we have now 16-6 per cent of all the people. 
This last result, however, is due more to minute calculation of densities, owing 
to partition of thickly populated thanas in the Surma Valley, than to actual 
growth. Another contrast shown _hy the table is that a little over half the people 
are still spread over about eight-ninths of the area of the province, while the other 
half is crowded into one-ninth of the area. 
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26. lu the Brahmaputra Valley, density is still greatest in the west, as will be 
„ , seen from the map below, Kamrup still shows the 

Brahmaputra va ey enera . density, 197, but it has been nearly ovevtaliea 

both in actual population and in density, by Goalpara, where both natural growth 
and immigration have been greater. 


SRAHMAPUTRA valley — density of THANAS. map No. 4 



Barrang comes nevt with 161, thus exceeding the density of Sibsagar (162) for 
the first lime since 1881. Lakhimpur has increased to 143 and Nowgong to 108. 
The two frontier tracts, though placed in the Brahmaputra Valley for geographical 
reasons, have immense areas of jungle and are even more sparsely inhabited than 
the hill districts. The greater concentration of population in the west of the valley 
was explained in the last census report as the result of historical causes. Natural 
growth and the opening of the upper or eastern districts by the tea industry would 
hare gone far to obliterate these effects, but that immigration from Bengal has now 
increased so largely in the eastern districts as to maintain the distribution much as 
it was before. The greatest numerical increases are shown by Goalpara on the west 
find Sibsagar and Lakhimpur on the east. Dividing districts into thanas, subsidiary 
Tfible VI shows at once, what must he cause for satisfaction in an agricultural 
country, that the greatest increases in the valley have gone into the most thinly 
populated areas. 

26. In Goalpara district, there has been an actial increase of 161,838 — the 
Goalpara.' largest foi* any district in the province — and the mean 

^ density has gone up from ir)2 to 193. Of this increase, 

two-fifths is due to natural growth and three-fifths to immigration. 


BRAHMAPUTRA VALLEY— VARIATIONS IN POPULATION 1911-21 MAP No. 6 



This immigration is an expansion of the influx noted at the last census and 
will be discussed further in Chapter III. The newcomers are chiefly Muhammadan 
cultivators from Mymeasingh and other neighbouring districts, and Meches and 
Santals from .Jalfaiguri. The former class come by the river and hstve taken up 
much of the char and waste land along the banks. The latter are opening up ccene- 
rally the Eastern Duars, where the density has risen from -58 to 97 ; the extension of 
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Kamrup. 


tii8 Eastera Bengal Railway tbrongli the north of the clistrief a dozen years ago is 
a contributory Cause in this. The Chirang mauza of the Eastern Duars has tlins 
increased its ' population twelvefold in the decade. The Santvl Colony of the 
Lutheran l^Iission and the Ripa mauza have increases of 75 and ^2 per cent, rospec- 
tiveiy. T xcept for ti:e influenza epidemic, the district has not suffered greatly from 
disease or calamity. The Deputy Commiss’oner states that the decade hiS Leen 
fairly prosperous. The increase in the natural population is IB per cent. 

.Cs shown by map No. 4 above t^ie density is highest (Mankachar thana, 5G7) 
in the south-west", and in the Dhubri and Gclakganj thanas (390 and 392) adjoining 
Bengal, The Golikgauj thana has lost 2'9 per cent, of its people and other thanas 
have gained heavily. The thickly populated TIankachar outpost is shown as a 
separate police station for the first time. Goalpara subdivision Iras gained move in 
proportion than the Dhubri (sadr) subdivision, and the two are now almost equal in 
density. 'J he greatest increase in the former is shown by Lakhipur thana, 87’7 per 
cent. There is still much waste land to be reclaimed and the nest census should show 
a further large inorease in the district, chiefly in the tracts away from the Brah- 
maputra. 

27. Although Kamrup district had generally favourable climatic couditiems, it 

had more than its fair share of disease ; small-pox virulent 
in the earlv vearsof the decade, cholera in 1917, lada-asar 

stimulated by influenza, as well as a comparatively high death rate from the influenza 
epidemic itself in i91S-l9. It is not surprising, therefore, that the natural growth 
has been less than that in Goalpara ; the percentage increase of natural population 
is only 5 7. The total increase was 94,885 or i4'2 per cent. Tliis is somewhat 
greater than the increase shown in the last census ; it is in accordance with iJr, 
MeSwiney's prophesy in the IvJll report. Of the total increase, just as in Goalpara, 
two-fifths is due to natural growth and three-fifths to immigiation. The density is 
still greatest in the centre and towards the south-east of the district : Nalbari thana 
has 551 persons to the square mile, Hajo 359 and Palashari 357. Some of the mauzas 
of Nalbari are very thickly populated, XJpar Barbhag having 9G2, and Bansjani and 
Pakowa 842 and 818 respectively. 

If we reckon 6 acres as supporting not move than seven persons on the average 
under present conditions of cultivation, it is evident that there is considerable pressure 
on the soil in parts. There is still much room for expansion in the district, howmv'er, 
and further increase of population may be expected. Of the two subdivisions, 
Barpeta, with its large areas of waste and swamp, has only 146 persons to the square 
mile against the 223 of Gauhati subdivision. Cultivators from Bengal are, however, 
flowing more rapidly into Barpeta than into Gauhati subdivision; the density increase 
in the former is 32 and in the latter 18. Large increases are shown by Cbenga, 
Bagribari and Bhowanipur mauzas in Barpeta. 

The extension of the Eastern Bengal Railw^ay in. the north and west of the district 
has doubtless helped in the increase of both subdivisions. Tea gardens are nob im- 
portant and the immigrants are chiefly Muhammadans from Mymensingh and other 
Bengal districts. These settled at first on the banks of the Brahmaputra but have 
now spread inland and opened up land which had been out of cultivation since the 
subsidence due to the earthquake of 1897. 

28. In Davrang there was some eholeja in 1912, 1916 and 1919, and influenza 

took its toll in 1918 and 1919 but generally the climate 
was cool and humid and conducive to health. The 

recorded birth rates in the influenza years 1918-19 were higher than the provincial 
averages but the district death rates were the highest in ihe province for bctli years. 
These high death rates are most probably attributable to extra heavy mortality among 
new immigrants. Ktsla-asar is said to have decreased, and the materird condition 
of the people is described as satisfactory on the whole. The natural increase was 
lOT per cent., an improvement on the figures of last census, 'ihe density is no 
longer highest in the west, except for the single thana of Mangaldai at the south- 
west corner of the district, ilangaldai subdivision, which had shown a decrease at 
the last two censuses, has now increased in density from 124 to 140, but Tezpur 
suhdi vision has a much larger increase from 101 to 157. Part of these increases is 
due, however, to the transfer of 500 square miles, almost uninhabited, to Balipara 
Frontier 'Tract. The possibility of this large increase in the eastera part of the 
district w’as foreseen in the last census report when it was "remarked that a stream of 
settlers might be directed there by the gradual filling up of large areas of waste land. 
Calculated on the surveyed area, the mean density of tire district is dow 164, slightly 
exceeding that of Sibsagar. 


Darrang. 
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Of the huge increase of 101, tSl in the totil population, more than five-sevenths 
is due to immigration. We have here a great influx of Eastern _ Bengal cultivators, 
U'ho have kept rather to the banks of the Bfahmaputra ; a still larger increase of 
tea garden immigration, especially in Tezpur subdivision ; mucli coloniziti m by ex- 
coolies of the tea gardens, and a number of tfepaiis who come as buffalo-graziers and 
often stay to sdtle as cultivators. These last, unlike the Bengali settlers, have 
pienetrated to the northern parts of the district. 

The densest thanas are Tezpur in the centre and Wangaldai in the south- 

west, 210 to the square mile. 

The mauzas showing the greatest increases are Orang, Dalgaon, Barchola, 
Sakomatha, Baghmara, Halem. All these seem to be absorbing very large numbers 
of settlers. Blshnath mauza shows a large decrease, but the Sakomatha and Bagh- 
mara mauzas hare been cut off from it, and the figures supplied from the district 
for calculating the previous population of the parts seem to have been far from 
correct. There is as yet no pressure of population on the land. The present culti- 
vated area can support more, and about a thousand square miles remain still available 
for settlement, eight- ninths of this being in Mangaldai subdivision. A further large 
increase in population seem.s probable in future, both by immigration and by natural 
growth, as the district appears to have recovered from the effects of past bad times. 
The Bangia-Tungla branch of the Eastern Bengal Kail way now connects the western 
part of Mangaldai with the outer world, and should be a factor in development. 

S9, In 1911 the Census Superiutendent remarked that there was no reason why 
Nowgong Nowgong, having shaken off the effect of the 1891-1901 

kala-azar epidemic and the 1897 earthquake, should 
not now resume its position as a prosperous and progressive tract. This hope has 
been partly realised. The natural population has increased by 2'd,670, or 9'6 per 
cent., agaitist the 14'3 of tlie previous decade. The reasons for the slower increase 
are epidemics of cholera and influenza, a recrudescence of kala-amr, and disastrous 
floods in the Kopili Valley in 1917-18. 

Cholera is said to be more or less endemic in the district now, but kala-azar 
appears to be yieMing to the new treatment. The decade has not been a happy one, 
but the statistics show that the vitality of the people and enterprise and industry 
of the new immigrants have surmounted the effects of disease and flood. The settled 
khi’-aj area increased from 237 to 321 thousand acres, and the land revenue, from 
5'E to 6’4 lakhs of rupees. The density is still easily the lowest in the walley, except 
for the frontier tracts, hut it has risen from 79 to 108, and the population at last 
exceeds that of 1891, the previous highest. Immigration has been on a large scale 
and has caused the proportionate increase on actual population, 31'9 per cent., to be 
the highest in the province. As in Barrang, five-sevenths of the total increase of 
90,266 is due to immigration. The flow of Eastern Bengal settlers has been much 
greater than in any other district except Goalpara ; there has been a less important 
increase in tea garden immigration, and a few thousand new settlers have come oyer 
from the crowded an I flooded parts of the Surma Valley. The density continues 
greatest in tlie valley of the Kallang river, Nowgong thana showing 316 and Eaha 
thana 248 to the square mile. 

Mauzas Dhing, Juria and Ehatwal have attracted the greatest numbers of 
Bengali immigrants. Dhing and Khatwal have increases of over 1 00 per cant, while 
the Jun population has increased eightfold, from 3,600 to 28,00 ). Naraati, Gerua 
Bokoni, Kachamari and Jarnunapar show heavy proportionate increases. Lum- 
ding thana, containing the hill mauzas, still has a density of only 23 per square mile. 
The Kopili and Jamilna valleys and the western c^apar^s are very sparsely populated. 
Tliere is much room for expansion, and if and cholera are kept in check, 
there shonii be another large increase both in natural population and in colonists by 
the next census, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

30« la 1911 it was fomid that the increase of natural population of Sibsagae 
;; , haS exeeede l • that of "the actual, that is that the district 

V. ■ ^ ^ emigration; thig was ascribed by Mr. Me- 

Swiney to^iti'ekkins w<®tiiia^s of' time-expired tea garden coolies and the high 
dmth mte aihpug new The position is now diffCTeht, The natural 

pc|)Ulation hhs by 17’3%Btj^al ai^ the whofe populacioa shows an increase 
of JP'l per 1911 tOtsS. -. The district is one of the most important in the 

, prtjiipee.for thetea-ial^:]^ and the fexhn in tea in the middle years of the decade 
hroh^t in many new’ ‘ V';. ' 
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There was an outbreak of cholera in 191-1, and some floods occurred in 1912 
and 1916. Otherwise, except for influenza, the decale has been oae of some pros- 
perity. The lush prices urevailiug after the war, however, gave use to extensive 
shop-looting’ and to rioting on tea gardens, with demands by the coolies for higher 
wages. Cultivators were not affected, as they gained by the high price of rice. 


The total increase of population in the ten years is 131,791. Somewhat less than 
one-third of this is due to immigration. The stream of Eastern Bensial settlors stops 


short 




ore Sibsasav and the immigrants here are almost all tea garden 


coolies. The 


district has the largest population in the valley ; but it also covers the largest area, 
and the mean density is only 162. Of the three subdivisions, Jorhat has the grertesfe 
density, 2S5, followed by Sibsagar with 2S1. Golaghat, with a large area of the Mikir 
rxills and the Xambar forest, supports only 75 persons to the square mile. 


A belt running iu the centre and north-east is the most thickly populated part 


of the district. Sibsagar subdivision has the 
subdivisions have also increased heavllv. Jorhat thana 


largest 


increase, 
is eafllv 


but the other two 
densest tbanr 


■ 1-1 > 
ullG 


having risen in density from 3-i-9 to 461. Araguri, Titabor, raid Nazira tlianas ail 
have over 339 persons to the square mile. The Majuli and the hill portions of 
Golaghat thana are still sparsely peopled, llauzas Kihangia, Eotoliagar Chaiigaou 
Nazira and Godhuli Bazar support the densest population, all having 750 persons or 
more, to the square mile. The mauzis having the largest increases iu population are 
Nakachari, Thaura, Khalaighogora, Kardaigmi and Duar Dikharu. 


In Jorhat subdivision there is little room left for expansion, hut there is still 
ample land in the north and east of Sibsagar, and round the hills of Golagliat. Ihere 
has been a good deal of clearance of waste land, owing to pressure in the crowded 
parts and to settlement of e.z’-coolies. If tea continues to flouri h and if, as seems 
probable, the stream of cultivating immigrants from Eastern Bengal continiu's its 
eastward trend, the population of Sibsagar may appoach.a million by the next census. 


, 81. The population of Lakhimpur is now more than five times what it was in 

1872. In the last ten years the actual population has 
a h mpur, grown by 30‘6 per cent, and the natural by 20’3 per cent. 

This, like Sibsagar, shows a contrast with last census. Immigrants have now been 
absorbed, in place of the excess of emigrants showm iu 1911. 


The natural growflh does not represent all Assamese people ; in highly developed 
and old tea districts such as Lakhimpur and Sibsagar it includes the descendants of 
many settled ^.-r-coolies, as well as children born in gardens. These, if born in the 
district, the census does not distinguish from the indigenous population. Langimgo 
might be used as a test, but even so, a cood many of the children of Behar, Central 
Provinces, or Madras settlers may be returned as speaking Assamese. This matter 
will be discussed in Chapter IX. 


The density of Dibrugarh subdivision is 180, and that of North Lakhimpur only 
105. The former contains the great majority of the tea gardens of the district, and 
most of the coal mines and oil wells working in the province. North Lakhimpur is 
more low-lying and less suitable for tea. 

Dibrugarh thana has a density of 331. A few mauzas rise to over 400, £ind 
Jamira has 6!J7 persons per square mile, but generally the population is not crowded. 
On the east lies the Lakhimpur Erontier Tract, under direct control of the Deputy 
Commissioner. This was extended in 1914 by S3 square miles, containing 13 Nsga 
villages. There has been another extension of 208 square miles, with some Alor 
villages, in the north. These changes have added about 1,700 to the popnlathn. 
On the other hand, the district has lost territory and populatoin by the 'separation 
of ^Sadiya Frontier Tract in 1914 ; previous figures have been adjustefr for this in the 
principal tables, but the migration figures for 1911 could not be adjusted in su!)'i- 
diary Table IV as immigrants and emigrants are not tabulated for units smaller tliaa 
districts. The Sadi/a migrations, however, are not large enough to interfere with 
gener.al conclusions about Lakhimpur. 

The actual increase in the district has been 136,891, of which 1,700 is due to new 
peas, and a little less than half to natural growth. The rest is accounted for hy 
increaaed immigration, chiefly to the tea gardens. Mauzas Jaipur Phakial, Tiiiling 
Phakial, 8issi and Naohaicha have very large increases. Dibrugarh mauza iuw 
decreased by 6,500, or 32’6 per cent, of its 1911 population ; a few other in'iuz.is, also 
show small decreases. 
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There were frequeHfj outbreaks of cholera between 1914 and 1919. The district 
death rates were much higher, and the birth rates lower, than the provincial averages 
recorded in the influenza years, 1918-1919. It is thus surprising that the rate of 
natural increase of population is the highest in the province ; the parados is probably 
due to the vital statistics being vitiated by serious inaccuracy aud a very large 
number of deaths among the new immigrants. The most commonly reported cause 
cf death is malarial fever, the next respiratory disease. 

The land settled for ordinary cultivation has increased from 247,000 to 347,000 
acres, hut rice has still to be imported to feed the tea-garden population. In the 
sadr subdivision there are roughly two persons to the cultivated acre. 

The district was described in 1911 as the most progressive in the province. In 
19dl, in the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, the material condition of the people 
cannot be said to be very good. In 1918, following high prices, there was extensive 
IcoLing of markets and shops by Miris and Assamese; in 1920, some serious riots 
occurred on tea gardens, after which the pay of coolies was raised. 

While considerable profits have been made in the 'tea and other industries, it does 
not appear timt the indigenous population has shared much in these. Most of the 
tea gardens, the coal mines, the local railway, the petroleum wells, and the saw-mills 
are owned by European companies, and worked by people from other provinces, snch 
as ilehar, the Cerntral Provinces, etc., — in some cases even by Pathans, Makranis, and 
Chinese. The rice mills and oil mills of Dibrugarb are owned by Marwaris. A good 
many of the professional positions are held by Bengalis ; wholesale and important 
retail trade is in the bands of men of Bajputana and of Eastern Bengal; the smaller 
shops in villages are mostly kept by upcountrymeu. Even the jungle clearing on tea 
gardens in the cold weather is done by parties of Nagas, Abors and others from the 
hills. This leaves little for the purely local man except home industries and cul- 
tivation. In Lakhimpur, home industries are less developed than in any other district 
of the Talley, as can be seen from a glance at Provincial Table V ; for instance, 
the number of haudlooms is less than half that in Sibsagav, and less than a quarter 
of the number in Xamrup. 

As to cultivation, the Deputy Commissioner states that the eir-coolie settlers 
have maintained their superiority over the local population ; the former are industrious 
and hardworking, the latter lethargic and addicted to opium. The Subdivisional 
OfScer of North Lakhimpur writes The people are prosperous but do not cultivate 
more than necessary for their annual reeds. Por clothes and payment of their 
reveime they borrow from the Kayas, or sell mustard and pulses to Kayas, who buy at 
their own prices.” More than two-fifths of the whole district population of 588,000 
are foreign-bom, and of those born in the district a great number must be children of 
foreigners. 

The transition to an entirely foreign Lakhimpur, foreshadowed in 1911, is not 
yet complete however. On the other side of the picture, an advance in education 
and some new breadth of outlook is recorded. Educated local people are showing an 
inclination to embark on new enterprise ; some have taken up tea-planting with suc- 
cess, some have started business, and others taken up occupations which would have 
beeu con.'-idered derogatory ten years ago. Education and slackening of caste rules, are 
said to be the reasons for tliis. Of progress by the indigenous cultivator there is 
nothing to note except a movement against opium. The treasury figures of opium 
sales, however, do not indicate mueh success in shaking off the habit as yet. lu 1911 
the consumption was 4l6 maunds ; in 1921, 537 maunds. ■ * ; 

Whether the movemBut of the educated classes will expand and whether they i 
can succeed in waking; up their miltivating fellows from their primal laziness is a ! 
matter for the future; pt^sibly the eensus of 19B1 wiU disclose something more than 
mere increase in among the ifidigenous population, which increase appears ; 

almost certain, • " ' ; 

82. The Sadiya'^i^ife! Tract was constituted as a, separate district in 1S12 aud 
audiya. , ' , . present name in 1914, It was formerly admi- j 

sirred as a part of Lakhimpur. The whole mauza of ^ 
Sadiya and, some othfffv transferred, with an area of 389 square miles. | 

In 1911, milf this part ' of the Brahmaputra i 

were ceashifAl; with ape^iaiai^ of 16,996. ; At the v^nsus of LSBl, no attempt has ' 
been mad© to epamerat^ Wn eveh* to the tribes under loose ■ 

political contmh, under direct control. | 

These are, the suhdivisida; tlsa tracts eontaining Khamtis, 4hors and | 

Mfshmis, in the leading I 

north-east to the Mi|u mishmi'cepalr;^, '■ ^ ■ ■ | 
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These aveas, with a newly-started saw-mill, account for 17,619 people. Immi- 
gration. in the shape of the political coolie corps and a number of Nepali and otlier 
settlcns gires another 4,000. The actual increase in the ten years is 22,535 ; 
but only"SS5, about one-twenty-fiftb of this, can be ascribed to natural growth. Of 
the rest, less than one-fifth is clue to immigration, and nearly four-fifths to census of 
new areas. 

Public health was good, except for influenza. There is plenty of land for settlers 
hut it is all covered in virgin forest or rough jungle. There is no defined outer 
boundary to the district. Consequently, the Director of Surveys has not been able to 
supply the true area of the district, but only that of the part transferred from 
Lakliimpur, 3S9 square miles. The Political Officer estimates his area at 3,000 
square miles for Saclija subdivision and 1,200 for Pasighat. According to this the 
demsity of Pasighat is a little greater than that of Sadiya, the average for the 
district being only 9 per square mile. The only mauza, Sadiya, has a clenfity 
of 33. Considerable expansion of the population, both by growth and by new 
immigrant graziers and cultivators, may be expected before the ne.xt census. 

33. This district was constituted in 1914, 22 square miles being transferred from 

Lakbimpur and 500 from Darrang. The jurisdiction of 
the Political Officer extends over the plains and certain 
parts of the hills to the north inhabited by Bhutias, Akas, Daflas, A pa Tanangs and 
Miris, hut the census was taken only in the plains part, 13 villages. The calculated 
p 'lpuls.tion of 1911 was 863 and this has increased to 3,819, chiefly by the establish- 
ment of a tea garden and of some new Pafla villages. The area is practically all 
forest, but more expansion may be looked for by new settlement of hillmen and possible 
extension of tea. The density, calculated on the transferred area only, is the lowest 
in the province, 7 per square mile. 

As in the case of Sadiya, there is no fixed outer or northern boundary, except 
•for a small poidion where there is direct contact with Bhutan and with the Tibetan, 
province of Towang. 

34. The creation of some new thanas and subdivision of old ones enables us to 


Surma Valley— General, 


follow density in the Surma Valley more minutely than, 
in 1911. Por instance, Karirnganj thana in 1911 included 


Badarpur, Patharkandi and Eatabari outposts, with an average density of 434. This 


is now resolved into four police stations for which areas and population have been 


tabulated separately, showing densities of 941, 460, 206 and 233. Prom map No. 6 


it will be seen that population is crowded most in a belt running east and west in the 
loiddle of the valley and then bending to the south-west corner. 



Practically this is the line of the Surma river and its confluent the Barak or 
Eusiara. The reasons for this density are that these rivers are the oldest main lines 
of Communication with Bengal on the west, and that the country is somewhat hicher 
near the river banks, producing more regular crops .than the distant, parts. In the 
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west ai';(l AOi tii- ’.rGS'!:, and n’enevally iu tho noi td oL’ tlio valley, avo low-lying avons oi; 
ie.iS djivdrv li-Ldr; to dettcuctive floods both from sudden rises in the river oa one 
vide aii'l id’orn Iviil waters on tho olbei*; fhoso Hoods do not drain olr quickly and tlieir 
daAOA’o is i;lia 5 "reater ilrari that done fo liigher biiul iicar tlio big riyers. la the 
&ou:h the orers a/.'o of lovrcr density owi’ig ti their iucludiii'j; a good deal of foi'cs; 
reserve aial the junglo-covered spurs of the Tripura btato hills. 

The Valley ha-; lost on the brlauce of migration ; the natured gro'.vth has l)cca 1 
per cent., but Viio actual increase only 3 3 per cent. The inoi.lonco of disease reeon 
to have been no worse oa the whole than in other parts of the province and tlic siuall 
siatiuul growth irs pvobahiy to bo attribut al to the series of disa-trou-; iloods, cstcudiiig 
evc'ii to the ceutro of thv district, ox peri i need by Sylbct during the (h'Cade. 

'iho chief increases of population have heon iu Cnchar plains, 6- 1 percent., and tliP 
Sunaiugonj sulrlivision oc Sylhot, b’o per cent. In Ilaldgiu j sub livision, tiio Jaiiitia 
Parginao and a few other thauay there wore slight deoi'oa'-:e.s, 'i'hore ai'c no separate 
inignati SI .sraiistios for Cachar plains and the North Oachar Hills, hut uiovcmcht', 
into a:i-i 0 "d of the hills have probably benr nuinericrdly iusignblciurt ; there wilt be 
li:t!.,- error in taking the whole district ilguros of immigration and emigration for 
the Cachar plains. 

35. The density of Caohar plains has increased by IG to 2-39 ; it is far less tlian 
the Sr I'let density because of the geographical position, 
further cast and more closely surroiuulud by hill:-, and 
owing to historiord reasons. The west of the district is most thickly populated, 
Saihkriivli subdivision having TOl perso'os per square mile against tho 216 of Silc'rsr. 
Ivaiigna is still the most sparsely peopled thaiia in the whole valley, on account of its 
large area of jungle outlying from the liills on the north; tho doiisity of tsilchar anl 
Sonai thanas is kept- down by large areas of reserved forest in tlie south. The di;drict 
has s'slfered from epidemics of small-pox and cholera in several years of the decade, 
as well as from iudaeuza in 19i8-19. In 1913, 1915 and 19iG much damage was 
done by lioods, but tire effects on the vitality of the people do not appear to have been 
so .seriwas as in .Sylhet, as the population statistics show. 

Tiic natural growth of populaiion has been iS’d per cent., which is as high as in 
mo'l of tho As-nm Valley districts. Owing mainly to te.a depression, however, there 
has been a larg.e loss on tho balance of migration ; immigrants censused wore fewer by 
2.1,00.''“. Emigrants were more by over 3,100, partly from Cachar cultivators scekii:g 
re v lauds in the Assam Valie]^ and partly from departure of disebavgod garden coolirs 
to tlioir homes or to new gardens in other districts. 



All tha-uas have grown in population, Katlicherra. and Sonra having the gr-catest 
inevease-s. There is no great pressrrro oa the soil, but owirg to the" iarce 'area of 
reserved forest theve is nut much laud availabla for expansion ; apart from the tea 
iiidastry, thcrofore, only moderate growth <:f the p-opuiaii-on may be looked for. 
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lli.} Dc'.ulv CoanrAS.-,-ioii:'r v-vici'S : — 

In liv-cive of ila.iiiHg'e cuuso-i 1;,- rlcoL cart'-’Oijalie an, I cy./i no ani p/ovalonco of op.Je.aivs,. 
■'.y.. .o>:, cVolora. i'vlueaza and ■: /-'..'-lOOi;-, tiio co . I'.ti’n of tlio p.O'j.lo voa, f.n' i'r>Ti ijrosporo.i? 

dr.ri: ,ii' t'.Q '.ej .do T.,e eoe.-aiivoly pnao5 of a'.l eoiYiiaod;t'I_-3 of itily u--.- b ive "roatly Wovka-1 
lipon :Lj Londitb-n of the peo.o'e. Sue.-eivive fai’iu'ei oii crop? Jne to fl'oJ tao'c- driven the pei'aat- to 
borr iQ^, A'ijiu: ttj p.;-r tent, of f’ae whole potiulation are in. debt, and a^iyat p:r Ccnv are ball}' 

o’''tiiei Tb- intro diiotioii and >t‘k of standard 'bio; an i shirtinijs at prices lisei by 

Govei'iinrent wet; grc-at’y appreciated by the pcopia and rLdicTed the sttuation to a cetisidfraula 
entfcht."' 

NotAvithstaridinb" these checks, the population has increased by 03,006 ov 2' 7 per 
cent, of the 1)11 total ; rLi? is exacily the same perceatngc- iucrease as that of Bengal. 
Of the total, natural growth accounts i'or nearly seven-eighths, being at the rate of 
2’5 pe.c ce.it. Lo,v as it is, this is more than double the rate of inci’easo oi the 
alMnfiia population. The gain by excess of immigration is onlv 9,191 ; the tea garden 
population had been increasing fairly .steadily up to 192 ), when the slump came, 
othenvi-e there had been a large deficit on migration. The increase is distributed 
irrosulariy among the tlianas, as will be seen from a glance at map No. 7. It is 
fairly uniform in Sunamganj subdivision, while in the other subdivisions, both in- 
croaso.s and decreases occur. In North Sylhet vrith a general increase of 15,000, or 
2 ') per cent., the Jaiutia parganas show a decrease. It is not difficult to understand 
the dccre-ise, mainly in the Gowaiughat and Jaintiapar t.ianas : this area has suffered 
from a succession ot flcols extraordinary even for Sylhet, in the last few years of the 
decade ; in the opinion of the Sub-Deputy Collector of the Gowaiughat tahsil, worse 
than has been known before. The vitality of the people m .ist have been lowered and 
mortality at the eztiemes of life raised. It is probable also that the number of 
marriages fell off in this flood area especially. 

In Karimganj subdivision, Badavpur and Karirnganj police stations show 
decreases^ but I do not think these are real In 1911 these two with Patharkandi and 
Ratabari were combined in a much greater Karimganj tbana, and if the four be 
considered together, it is iO.iud that tliere has beea an increase of 3 per cent. The 
adjustments of 1911 figures were made on data supnlied by the local authorities and 


the difference is probably due to an eiror in these data. 


in ivaningan] 


subdivision as a whole is 16,103, or 3*5 per cent. Per similar reasons the app;arent 
large increase (-oo’G per cent.) in the Srimaagnl tbana, auddecimse (22‘6) inTtainagar, 
with the small decrease of O'l in Tlaulvi Bazar thiiaa, arc open to doubt. 
Aiaulvi Bazar tliaua ha.s been divided into four p-arts sioce 1911 ; taken as a whole 
tiie.ie have an increase of 3'-l jier cent., so that an error in the 1911 (lata is py.obable. 
The iucrease for South Sylhet subdivision is 10,020, or 2 ’5 per cant. 

Habiganj tliaua has decreased by 6'1 per cent., and smaller losses are sacswn by 
iluchikandi, Iviaduabpur and Lakhai. These cannot be ev]dai!ied by any error in 
calculation, as although there are slight increases in Bauiaehong, Aimiriganj and 
Nabigaaj thauas, the whole Habiuauj subdivision shows a decrease'of l^TSl or 0'8 per 
cent. The ioittl OfScers and non-ofacirds sxphun this as being due lo bad epideiuics 
oi disease, ebiefly influenza, small-p-ox and ~kala-azar. It is, however, doubtful if 
Habigauj suffered more than other parts, 

i tnink that emigratioa is a probable factor. Beng.al statistics show that the 
number of c'vlhot peopjle censused in Tripur-a Slate is no.v nearly 3-1,000 — an incroaso 
of -S,400 over the iPll number. We have no record of migration by sulidivisions, 
but a.s the deficit tlianas are close- to the Tripura border and thore is commacicatiou by 
rail and otherwise, it is fair to conjecture that a ciusiderable number ot the emigrants 
have gone over from Habiganj, All the decrease is among Hindus ; the Muhammadans 
of the subdivisioa have iacreased by over 2,000. Probably ?oiii 3 of the emigrants 
are tea garden coolies. Some 4,500 Hindu Tiparas have also left -Sylhet. owing to the 
prohibition oijhtiming in the southern hills. 



CHAP. I.— DISTRIBrTION AKD 3IOVE51ENT OF THE lOPUlATIOX. 


In Sylliet tUeve is still waste la"cl to spare in parts, and thou<^Ii there is so-.v.e 
piessui'e on the soil it is not as great as in some of the neighbouring districts of Eastern 
B.-na’ah Lar^e numbers of the cultiyators are owners of their holdings who are not 
likeiv to seek’ now homes. Some have settled in f'-owLrong, hut the movement i is 
stoiwk'.E as the climate of the Bmhmapatra Valley is said tobefoundunsnitablefor 
Siiroia Vcnlloy pfopie. By the next census, an increase of the indi^gonous population 
soeuis probable, larse or small according to climatic condition.s, with the birtli rale 
emtinuins its vocoverv after the indnenza depression. The tea gardens of the district 
have dopencled rather on quantity than on quality of the outturn in the past, owing 
to the larg:- areas planted in hi' soil. Growth of the immigrant population depends 
therefore on the tea market. 

37. The area of the hills is so great compared w’ith the popul.ition that an 

ordinary Tcariation of population makes lii tie ditference in 
density! This natural divhioii has an average of ])Uu 37 
persons per square mile against the 34 of 1911. The order of density is the same as 
at last census, the Garo Hills being first with 57. The areas of the plains inauzas of 

the Garo Hills are now known: 
their mean density is 65, while 
that of the hill mauzas, whose 
area is more than three times as 
great, is 55. The INaga Hills 
district has 52 to tlie square 
mile, Manipur only 45. In 
the other districts we can find 
subdivisional densities, as the 
areas are known separately. 
In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
Shillong has 43 to the square 
against the 35 of Jowai. 



mile 

The North Cachar Hills density 
is 16, as at last census. The 
Lushai Hills is the most sparsely 
populated district in the 
porovince, excepling the two 
Hrontier Tracts ; Aijal has 15, 
and Lungleh subdivision only 11 
pei-sons per square mile. 


All the districts show a fair increase, except the North Cachar Hills, where 
t'nere is a s'nall decrease, 2 per cent., due partly to epidemics and partly to migration 
of Kukis, Kaeliaris and Mikirs to other districts after exhaustion of the best jjiurn 
lands available. 

The total hills population has increased by 83,304, or 8-2 per cent., of which 
aho’';t three-fourths is natural growth. The extra immigrants are mostly Nepali 
graziers, labourers and retired sepoys. 

sS. The Garo Hills population increased by 20,20-4 or 12' 7 per cent. There 
has been a recrudescence of kalu-uzar, and excessive 
rain in the hills and floods in the plains mauzas did 




Garo HL’iS. 


sarno. The .lieputy Commissioner attribut-os the steady rate of increase to the 
unebangiug life of the people. The hill Garos are prosperous and contented ; they are 
wsdl lel and well housed ; their jhnms provide for all their needs and they have been 
getting good piiccs for ihoir cotton and lac. Along the honks of the Someswari 
they have taken _to growing oranges and other fruit, and this is expected to 
add to their ni-aterial prosperity. The war had little effect, as the people’s needs arc 
few. A Garo Labour Corps went to France in 1917-18, and the men have settled 
down on their retarn with no apparent change in their outlook on life. 

39. In the Jowai subdivision there was an actual decrease of 6 227 or 6 7 ner 

‘iie popout™ «I SMllmg 'subdiTision 

, „ „ ... f'' P“ «sdt S an increase 

of only S-3 per cmt. in tne whole distuct. laere was no appreciable variation in 
migration in the decade, and the Deputy Commissioner attributes the Jowai loss of 
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(loereascd uy 7,300 or nearly 3 per cent. 

Here again, the influcaza epidemic f'hi very soverciy on certain parts of tin 
comtrr ; foO instance, it -attacked ICohiraa jest vliou 2, <>00 c ;olies rvere c-inceutrated 
tiore for service ia the Kuki expeiition. Kohima vilia.^e i.sclf scattered into t!jc 
iuiigle for a month, icaviug corpses imburied in the houses or rotting in the fields, 
andSnany other villages were no less badly affecnl Probably a certain number 
of people have gone acress into nnaV.Tii'Ustn’e 1 terri'ory, and are thus unaccounted 
few in the census, '-ut it is clear that the health of the district has been more severely 
affected than that of other hill areas, excepting Jowai : Of the 7,000 immigrants 
censused, some are Nepakse settlers and some are Kukis and Eacharis from the 
Eoith Cachar Hills. 

The mean density of the 

I THE HILLS — VARIATIONS IN POPUtATiON ieji-2i. MAP No. 3 I district i§ Olllv 52. It Vaiic.S 

primarily as between the 
country of the Augamis, who 
/AiW practise terrace cultivation, and 

iyilili'f of other tribes, who 

live bv The Augamis 

can cultivate the same land 

tyjAy TirTfs hA^ every year, and in consequouco 

villages are much larger 
cio.ser together ; others can 
^ ^ jhn'in the same land only for 

33 :^,j 0 - 5 C 6 .-S I rvA- two or three years and must 

5-10 . . lid; then migrate or find other means 

' ■‘'ff'lT'Iii'hA subsistence. The Deputy 

5 . 5.3 pTITj yi [ Commissioner reports that there 

.I.-s'*" considerable 

S pressure on the soil in the Sema 

country, where scarcity is 

. V; jiiiiil becoming more acutely felt'every 

year. The Sernas are already 

! ■ — ! the most dense on the ground, 

and their land has been jhumecl 

very severely. 

41. The Lnshai Eiils have gained 7,202, or 7’9 per cent, in the decade, The, 

natural increase is only 2'7 per cent., this low figure’ 

‘ being due probably to influenza having attacked the 

district twice : once ia the general epfidemic of 1918-19, and again at the end of 
1920 and beginning of 1921 in the eastern part of the district. In the latter attack 
about 15 per cent, of the people living in the affected area were carried off, Li 
1911-12 the bamboos in the Mils seeded and in cousequeEce rats appeared and devoured 
almost the whole of the rice crop. The scarcity was relieved by Government relief 
and loar.s ; it is stated that the people still have much ban money to pay off and 
there “ore have not made much progress towards prosperity. 

A whole village and many families from other villages of Aijal subdivision 
have ('migrated to Tripura, apparently to avoid impressed labour. Some people of 
Lungleh subdivision have gone over to the Chittagong Hill Tracts and to Tripura 
for the same reason. At the same time, about 4,900 people have come over from 
the Chin Hills and settled in the Lushai Hills to avoid oppression from their chiefs. 
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CHAP, I.—BISTSTBUTION AND MOTEMBN'l’ OP MB POPULATION, 


42. The population of Manipur Sta, to has increase;! by 37,791. This is log 
per cent, of the 1911 }Pjpul;Ltiou ; it is much less than tlic 
increase of the previous (h^c.iclo, owing to the falling 
oil’ ill rate of growth in the hill section. Almost all tlic present increase is' in tlie 
rail&y section. Migration is of little account in the State arul^tlic I’resident of the 
Duriiar explains the increase as due to the natural exiiansion of a ])opulatioii 
living in a fertile valley under an ordered system ot adininistr.ition.. The people 
are more prosperous tliau they nere t-m years ago, owing to the ineroase of trade 
au;l the facilities for export of rice brought about by tlio Manijnu’-Dimapur cart 
road. The land revenue increase, which may be taken as an index of extension of 
ihe area imder cultivatjou, is over 33 per cent. 

In the hill section the conditions have been Io.s.s happy, and there is an increase 
of 1.097 only where the previous census had shown 2!),(}i)0. The causes tending fri 
this low rate have been the extra havoc wrought by inlliieuKa among the hill tribes, 
the uiissttlemeut caused by the Kuki rebellion of 1917-19 and it-; adverse effect on 
the birth rute, and a fainine caused by rats among the south-west area Kukis in 
1911-12-l.f. The Taiigkhuls, who have lino wot rice cultivation, arc the most 
prosperous of the hill tribes. Administration has been in\])rovcd by the division of tho 
hill section into four parts, the lieadquartors and three outlying subdivisions, witk 
an officer in charge of each, Unfortunately the areas of the different sections 
are not known exactly, so that density and iiicreaso of population can only be 
siiowu for the State as a whole on the maps given above. Tho rrosiclent oi’ Its 
Durbar gives the approximate density of the hill section as 18 ajid of the valley as 
3:^7 to the square mile, but it appears that the latter figure is calculated only on 
the caltivated area; there is still room for c.xpansiou in tiro south of the valley 
and laud is now being opened out there. 

The valley population is more than double that of tlio hill section and' it is 
concentrateil in an area less than a quarter of that of the hills. With interaal 
peace the natural expansion of the population of both areas should bo greater in tlie 
next decade than in the one under review. 


4. ‘5, 


Summary and conclusions. 


I have shown tha,t of the large increase of 929,000 in tlio population of tlio 
province, nearly half is duo to immigration, and that 
, . _ Biost of the inci’ease, both in immigration and in natural 

population, has occurred in the Brahmaputra Valley, Tho immigration is partly to 
tea garuens, partly for colonization of new lands by cultivators crowded out of their 
native districts and partly for grazing, labour or trade. The future of the tea 
industry cannot be_ foretold, hut it is evident that even 'witli the restricted output adopted 
y ca ^ companies in 1921, a very large labour force must be kept up to supply 
^ ssam s s aie of the world s derhand for tea ; at any rate further permanent reduct- 
large scale of the tea garden immigrant population appears improbable, 
AS to tlie sa-eam of Bengal cultivators settling in the Brahmapu tra Valley, it seems 
WhinU A ''‘^^^dvauce guard in 1911 and that now the main body is just 
arrive. The news of the promised land has spread to other districts 
'■iCtrl As ^y“^®asmgh, the colonists are filling up the riverain tracts of the four lower 
Wm"!!! 1 i f aud spreading inland from the Brahmaputra; their number 
SteM fmul^ ^0 not surprising if they 

hv B'P nort and if the present number is doubled or oven trebled 

laarts ^^®y _ are mdustrious cultivators, aud Assam is one of the few 

for artificiaUrrigation.'^^^'^ ^ ample land awaiting settlers, and with no need 

eiMalv^^^he^ taff-vif K’epalis is likely also to increase conskb 
.settle" es'cnltivafovs originally as graziens and dairymen, are beginning to 

of tmtmeut and segregatbr^ir irioreaied again but the prospects 

Cachar^FTinFtlu^'pRL Brahmaputra Valley. 

aswas affected these districts with the same severity 

fa SS aed AhvT? rd”?”. ® The birth rate 

rest oi the Hilfa and in Svihewf ^ T ttatural increases are probable. In the 

Sa^Sev inflnlet r ' Md repradnetion my be slower. In th« 

and 11)20 and in a veiw f in. the- lowering -o£ the birth rate in 1913 

n.« 2 j. and m a very high rnfantile. mortality in 1819, though doubtless this i 


IS 
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due al.'O to coutiuiied local scarcity 


cd liy floods. I'd the abseuce of rinotli‘'r sride- 
spread ej ilensic, the v.opulatioii of Syliiet should avow cousi levaLIy alter the first 
two or three years of :he nest decade, though root .^o qnichly as that of oiher districts. 
IVirii recurrent flo)cls and insect pesr.s destiry-ing crops and with, the highest 
deitsity in the prorincc. the prosperity of the Sylhet people is likely to vary 
inxei'sely with iLeiv increase, ttnless they adopt more mteusive methods of cultivation 
or for the .slack mouths some subsidiary occupation more remiineratire than attending 
conversational gatherings. If the difn'l,! be found wanting — and not a few have 
been thrown iiito corners to remain covered with dust — the hope may lie hazarded 
that a solution will be found in a wider use of the haudlooin. 

No direct inflaenoe of religion or race on population rariitions can be traced. 
Muliammudans predominate in Syihct. and for reasons given by Hr. llcSwiuey in 
1911 we should expect a higher rate of increase among them ; yet Sylhet has less 
proporiionare natural increase than neiglibour Cachar, where Hindus are in the 
majority. Goalpara, with a majority of Bengalis, has a rate of increase between 
those of Kamrup and Sibsagar, both Assamese districts. 

Hnquiries have been made as to the prevalence of infanticide, abortion and birth 
control. Infanticide is hardly known, cicept for two or three instances which have 
been brought to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills. In these 
eases and in the more frequent eases of abortion which are believed to occur, the 
object is always to get rid of the offspring of unauthorised intrigues, usually between 


therefore regarded as incestuous. 


In 


persons of the same exogamous group and 
several other district? abortion is believed to be practised to some extent, but specific 
instances are not known. ITestern methods of birth control are now known to a 
good many of the educated class and are used to some extent bv non -orthodox 
Hindus. There are said to be some village women cunning in the knowledge and 
admiustration of special salts, unripe fruit juices and caustic root-saps w^hich cause 
miscarriage or abortion. 

In time some of the above practices may perhaps affect the increase of the middle 
classes, hut the general population is unaifected. 

44. In the census reports of 1901 and 1911 calculations were made in the 
The Assamese. Chapters cn movement of population as to the variation of 

the Assamese people, by Tabulating cerlain preminent 
castes for the five upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. I have thought it 
better to deal with this in Chapter SI (Caste, tribe, etc.). It is enough to note here 
that the number of people who can be distinctively called Assame.se has increased. 

45 

Houses and families. 


The actual numbers of houses in districts and lesser divisions are given in 


Imperial Table I and Provincial Table I. Tbe definition 
of a house was practically the same as that of the three 
previous censuses, i.e., it was generally the buildings, one or many, inbabittd by one 
commensal family. It was not the homestead or enclosure. There were a few 
exceptions such as bungalows and public buildings (jails, police lines, etc.), where 
each ward, barrack or building was taken as a house ; and coolie lines, in which each 
doorway was counted as a house. The definition is well suited to the province and was 
understood everywhere. Only one or two small difficulties arose ; e g., in Darrang 
cases of agricultural servants living in a separate house hut receiving uncooked food 
from the common store, and in Lakhimpur, Abor and Miri houses often containing two 
or three familiesibut having only one doorway. Before 1891 tbe definition was different ; 
hence in subsidiary Table IV, figures for only the last four censuses have been given. 
This table shows that the number of persons per house (taken to the nearest whole 
numberj i? the same as in 1911, for almost every district. In Goalpara and the 
Surma Valley, however, there is an increase of one person per house. 

In the former the difference is only slight, if the calculation he taken to fractions ; 
it is probably due to numbers of the new immigrants not yet having divided up into 
separate khiims or built permanent houses. In the Surma Valley, the difference is due 
to a remarkable decrease of 34,000 houses in Sylhet, where from the total gain in 
population we should have expected about 13,000 more homes. In the province as 
a whole and in aU districts except Sylhet there has been an increase in houses pro- 
portional more or less to the actual inciease in population. The second part of 
subsidiary Table VII shows that in Sylhet there are now only 95 houses to the square 
mile against the 102 of the last census. The decrease appears in four of the five 
subdivisions of the district and does not appear to be due to any different interpreta- 
tion of the definition of a house from that taken elsewhere. Probably it reflects to 
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some extent the bad economic conditions of the decade in Sylhet ; the decline in 
prosperity has lowered the marriage rate and has made it cheaper for families of tke 
agricultiral population to stick together than for married sons to establish new houses, 
The high cost of building materials is also a probable factor ; many houses were 
destroyed by a cyclone in 1919 and some temporary villages were washed away ia 
the floods of other years ; these have not all been rebuilt. Again in North Sylhet is 
1911 there were along the Kulaura-Syihet railway extension many temporary coolie 
huts which have now disappeared. 

The average number of persons per house in the province is 5, as at the last three 
censir-es. Of coarse, this must not be taken to mean that 5 persons wiU usually be 
found in a single house or family. The result found at the enquiry into social 
conditions at Reading in 1912-13 is probably equally applicable in Assam, m. 
that the so-called normal family of man, wife and 3 dependent children and no other 
earners is comparatively rare*. There is no over-crowding ; houses are almost 
invariably of one storey, and, except in flooded areas in the rains, there is generally 
ample space in or around villages for children to play. 

46. The family is defined as “ a number of persons living and eating together ia 

The joint family. resident depe’^ deuts, such as mother, 

widowed sisters, younger brothers, etc., and their servants 

w'ho reside in the house.” 

In many cases, landed property remains joint after the younger earning members 
have separated and perhaps moved to other places for economic reasons ; this applies 
to Muhammadans as well as to Hindus. 

I have received a number of interesting notes from correspondents on the subject 
of the joint family system. There is a general consensus of opinion that the process 
of disintegration is being continued, hut it has not been hastened much in the last ten 
years. It must be remembered that even before, the family seldom remained united 
after the lifetime of the brothers, and often broke up on the death of the father. Srijnt 
Dalim Chandra Borah, M.L.O., writes — 

“ Within my memory I have not seen any appreciable change in the system. I have never seen 
brothers living together as members of a joint family even for a decade of years after their parents’ 
death. In the majority of eases it does not extend beyond one generation.” 

The causes of the break-up are bitter quarrels, inconvenience of living in the 
same compound, a wider outlook on life due to modern conditions and a desire to 
have a separate purse on the part of the younger members of the family. It is the 
fundamental difference in ideas between the ancient and the modern which appears 
to have grown somewhat in the decade. Bab'u Kshirode Ohandra Pnrkayastha, M.A., 
of Karimganj describes this as “ the spirit of individualism roused in the country by 
the spread of education expressing itself, inter' alia, in a protest against the domineering 
autocracy of the mother-in-law and the elderly matrons of the family.'’ 

These causes are, however, acting more on the educated and urban communities 
than on the ma^of the people at present ; Assam being predominantly rural, the process 
must necessarily be slow. Economic causes also, as I have suggested above in the 
case of Sylhet, are likely to retard the process in the case of the agricultural population, 
although the tie of the family is said to be weaker in the case of the poorer 
classes. . 

The results of the general tendency are of mixed good and evil. Some of my 
correspondents point to the moral deterioration oE the famRy and the neglect of religious 
rites. Others laud the spirit of in iividual independence and self-reliance and the growth 
of an extra-parochial, even national, spirit. P erhaps the most serious economic conse- 
quence is to destroy the traditional system of co-operative sickness and old-age insurance, 
for which there is at present no substitute. 


• See Bo-vriey, “ The measTirement of sooial Phenomena, " 1915. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
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CHAP. L— DISTRIBUTION AND JIOV.EME.N'T OF THE POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.- 
rariatiou in Natural Population. 
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f 178,140 1 

1 ) 

13,329 

4,090 

169,901 

158,936 

12,8S8 

3,615 

149,668 

+ 13'5 

Lliasi clLimtia Hills ... 

343,203 1 

12,959 

5C41 

235,345 

235,069 

11,611 

3,599 

• 227,157 

+ 3’6 

A'orili Cachar Hills... 

j 

1 



Separate fij 

rures not ava 

ilabie. 




J*aga Hills 

IGO.fCO 

7,205 

2,707 

156,462 

151,056 

3,614 

S,715 

156,151 

+ 0'3 

Insbai Hills 

98,406 

11,022 

4,224 

91,606 

91,204 

6,982 

4,976 

89,108 

+ 27 

Idanipnr.., 

384,016 

8,416 

7,434 

383,034 

346,222 

7,995 

6.258 

344,485 

+ ua 


=* The figures for Assam in eolumn 5 inclnde 5,21)2 persons who caamot be tabulated by districts :~4,S71 born in Assam unspecified ; and 
I'Orn In tribal areas beyond the Inner Line. 

t Tie 1911 figures forDarrang and Lakhimpur inelade JJalipara and Sadiya Frontier rraet.i respectively. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Comparimi icith Vital StatUiics, 


District aad natural divisious. 

In 1911-1920 total 
numtier of 

Number per cent, of 
population of 
lyil of 

Escesa (-r) 
or deficiency 
(-) of 

Increase (-t-) decrease (— ) 
of population of 1921 
compared with 1801, 

Birth. 

Deaths. 

Birth. 

Seatha. 

births OT©r 
deaths. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 1 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ASSAM 

i 

i>9S2.7'5o 

i.8;2,4I5 

324 

314 

+ ^0.345 

+ 417.154 

“f* 821,483 

BEiHiLiPtTTEi. Valley ... 

1,028,697 

1,010, 2p6 

33'3 

32-7 

+ 18,401 

+ 305 .ifi 7 

+ 723.1® 

Gcalpara 

240,961 

232,873 

40'1 

3M 

+ 18,039 

+ 64,847 

+ 161,838 

Xamrup ... 

503,729 

189,479 

31-3 

2s"4 

-f 19,250 

+ 37,671 

+ 94,885 

Darrang ... ... 

J 33,486 

151,195 

35*4 

m 

- 17,759 

•f 28,210 

+ 101,484 

IS'owgong ... 

1 96,258 

92,602 

31‘9 

30‘7 

-f 3,606 

+ 26,670 

+ 96,266 

Sibsagar ... i 

' 213,310 1 

203,653 

30-9 

29-5 

-f- 9,658 

-f 90,542 

+ 131,795 

Lahhimpur ... 1 

136,003 

150,496 

30*1 

33’3 

— 14,493 

+ 67,227 

-f 136,891 

SuEiTA Valley 

; 924,063 

882,119 

1 31*4 

j 

299 

+ 41,944 

+ 111,987 

+ 98.323 

Cachar plains 

! 149,235 

138,900 

I 31*7 

29’5 

+ 10,329 

+ 53,172 

+ 30,317 

Sjlbet 

774,828 

743,213 

: 31-3 

i 

30-0 

' 4- 31,615 

+ 58,815 

+ 68,006 


'■ Note,— T he statement is escliislve oi the figures of the hill districts and Froatier Tracts as birth and death statistics are 
aot recorded ia them as a whole. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation hy ilianas classified according to density. 


1 

Natural diviiS'on, 

i 

1 

Decade. 

i 

Variation in thanaa with a population pet aquare mile at 
commencement of decade. 

Under 150. 

j 150-300. 

300-450. 

450-600. 

600 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


i 

{a) Actual Varu 

4ion, 

' 


ASSAM 

1911-1921 

4 - 491,064 

+ 337.517 

+ 60,483 

+ 34*7^9 1 

+ 5,872 

Brahmaputra Yallej 

1911-1921 

+ 408,212 

+ 270,613 

+ 58,016 

+ 11,809 

... 

Surma Valley ... 

1911-1921 

+ 100 : 

66,904 

+ 2,467 

-f 22.980 1 

+ 6,872 

Hills 

1911-1921 

+ 82,752 


... 

... 

*.« 


{b) Far. 

iation per a 

mt* oul911 

fgures. 

1 

1 


ASSAM 

1911-1921 1 

+ 22'3 

+ 187 1 

+ 4*S 

4* 4’i 

4- 0*7 

Brahmaputra Valley 

1911-1921 

+ 35-9 

+ 23*0 

+ 9'4 

‘f 6*6 

... 

Surma Valley ... 

lSll-1921 

+ 0-2 

+ 10-7 j 

+ 0‘3 

+ 3*4 

^ 0-7 

Hills 

1911-1921 

8*2 


... 

... 

... 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE VII. 

JPersons 2ier house and houses 2ier square mile. 


Bistriot aud natural division. 

Average number of persons per 
bouse. 

Average number of houses per 
square mile. 

1021. 

lOlt. 

1901. 

1891, 

1921. 

1911. 

3901. 

KOI. 

1 

■ 2 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

ASSAM 


s 

6 

s 

s 

27 

2S 

23 

23 

BEAHMAPUTEA VALLEY 


s 

S 

s 

s 

29 

27 

23 

2-! 

Goal para 


G 

5 

5 

G 

3J, 

28 

22 

21 

Jiamrup 


5 

5 

5 

5 

39 

34 

31 

3d 

Barrang' ... ... 

... 

4 

4 

4 

5 

38 

26 

23 

19 

lJ[o\ygong 


5 

5 

5 

5 

21 

16 

14 

20 

Sibsagar 


4 

4 

4 

5 

37 

31 

27 

31 

■ Laldiimpur 


4 

4 

di 

5 

35 

25 

22 

15 

Baclija m, 


6 


$ 


2 

# 

# 


Ealipara 


G 




X 



# 

SUEMA VALLEY 


S 

4 

s 

s 

87 


74 

65 

Cachar plains 


4 

4 

4 

4 

G5 

68 

4G 

33 

Bylhofe 

» 4 « 

5 

5 

vG 

5 

05 

102 

84 

SO 

HILLS . 

* * ¥ 

$ 

s 

s 

S 

8 

7 

8 

S 

Garo Hills ... 

K « 1 

6 

G 

5 

o 

12 

10 

9 

7 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

9 

8 

7 

0 

HotA Cacbar 

... 

4 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 ' 

6 

2 

Haga Hills 


4 

4 

3 

1 4 i 

15 

in 

10 

6 

Lusliai Hills 


6 

5 

5 

D 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Manipur p*. 

,4, 

5 

i 

i 

5 

t 

9 

8 

18 



* Not OTailaUo. 
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CIAPTEE IL 

TEE TOE ELATION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

47. The tDwns of Assam would hardly be reoognised as such by dwellers in 

the great cities of other parts of India or of Europe or 
rurarc^?su°s'.*°'^"* u»-ban s.nA America Pear of earthquakes restricts buildings generally 

to one storey only, and economy and heavy rainfall induce 
a wide use of corrugated iron for roofs and sometimes for walls and fences also. 

Paved streets with rows of high buildings, electric trams, statues of great mens 
are not to be seen. I’he picture palace has hardly appeared and motor bandits are as 
jet unknown. Even in the lean years of the last decade, howmver, several towns 
have made progress in providing amenities of life for their inhabitants. More filtered 
and piped water supplies have been installed and electric lighting systems have been 
constructed or are under construction here and there. 

Vital statistics point to healthiness of the towns, with their better water-supply 
and facility for medical attendance, against rural areas. In every year of the decade, 
the urban death-rate was considerably lower thau the provincial rate : this was especial- 
ly noticeable in. the influenza years 1918 and 1919 when the urban area death-rates 
were less than the provincial averages by 13 and 12'3 per thousand respectively. In 
1919, the town crude birth-rate actually exceeded the provincial birth-rate, in spite 
of the deficit of females in towns. These facts indicate the existence of better condi- 
tions, rather than the different age and sex constitution, as the cause of superiority of 
town over rural health. Small asthey are and often rural in appearance, there are 29 
places.in the province w^hich have either some form of Municipal government or some 
other characteristics entitling them, to be treated as towns. A town was defiuLd for 
the census as including : — 

(1) Every Municipality. 

(2) - All civil lines not within municipal limits, 

(3) Every cantonment. 

(1) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons, which the provincial Superintendent may decide to treat 
as a town for census purposes. 

Under (1) are included 16 Municipalities, and 9 TTnions under the old Bengal 
Municipal law of 1871 . Of the other four, Imphal is the capital of Manipur, and has 
a small cantonment attached ; Kohima and Sadiya are distiict headquarters and trade 
centres ; and Lumding is a railway centre. The last three the Local Government 
ordered to be treated as towns, although they have been found to have less than 
6,000 inhabitants. There are only four small cantonments : these have been treated 
as parts of the towns they adjoin. 

Statistics of population for towns by seS, with variations for six censuses, are 
given in Imperial Table IV, and their population by religion in Imperial Table V. 
Urban and rural populations are compared in Imperial Tables 1 and III. 

The three subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter show the proportion of the 
people living in towns and villages of different sizes ; groups of towns classified accord- 
ing to size, with percentage variations at previous censuses; and numbers per thousand 
of the adherents of the chief religions living in towns. A village was defined in 
different ways according to locality and circumstances, as noted in paragraph 60 below. 
Very careful precautions were taken to ensure that every part of the country was taken 
in including every possible encampment or spot where travellers might be found, as 
well as ordinary residential towns and villages. The travelling population (11,183) has 
been shown separately in Imperial Table ill, a'nd as there were no disturbing factors 
such as serious epidemics or large fairs on the census date, the distribution of the 
population in the towns and villages may be taken as normal. 

Towns were enumerated generally by municipal wards and streets. A village, if 
small, was made one census Mock ; if large, two or more blocks. The rule was that 
a block should not fall partly in one and partly in another village. The staff employed 
in towns was naturally more educated than that of rural areas. 
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48. Iq tie ^-hole of Assam the numher of people living in towns is 258,000, 

fonning a proportion of only 3'2 per cent, of the proviiic- 
u roan population. population. 'I'liis is less than that in any other 

riuce, and less than a third of the proportion for all India. If British teriitorv 


alone be considered, the percentage is only 2’3 ; the rest is due to the town of Imphal 
in IJanipur, with its 80,003 inbahitants, 

Imj^hal, indeed, though always classed as a town as the population is dense and 
as it is the capital of the State and seat of the Maharaja, is rather a collection of 
Tillages. Some forty-four per cent, of its people are agricultural, and another 
twenty per ceut. live by hand-weaving and spinning. 

Of the two Ccinmissioners’ divisions, the Assam Valley has 2’3 ofits poopulatirm 
towii-dwelleis, and tlie Surma Valley and Bill Division only 1'9. If the natural 
divisions are taken, the percentages are 2‘9, I'O and 9‘2 for the Brahmaputra 
and Suvm-i Valleys and the Hills, respectively; the last figure is swollen by inclusion 
cf Imphal. 


The urban population has increased a little more in proportion than has the general 
population of the province ; but this is due to inclusion of new places as towns (these 
are noted on the title-page of Imperial Table IV), The net population of new towns 
and new ana.s added less areas excluded is 19,671. 

Calculated only on the inhabitants of places classed as towns in 1911, the urban 
increase is 12 5 per cent., against a total provincial increase of T3'2 per cent. There is 
therefore no movement from the country in the towns ; on the other hand no back-to- 
t lie-land tendency is visible. 

The following statement shows th-^ distribution. of the population in groups of 
places according to size and in rural territory for the last three censuses : — 


Class of place. 

I 

U2I. 

1911. 

1901. - 

per cent, of total popula- 
tion. 

No, of 
il ices (towDH 
and 

village-s). 

Popula- 

tion. 

No. 01 
places. 

popula- 

tion. 

No. of 
places. 

P- pnlii- 
tion. 

1921. 

ion. 

1901. 

TOTAL FOK PROVINGS ^ 

82,304 

7,990,246 

29,373 

7,059,857 

, 22 , 31 s 

6 , 120,343 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

u;bs.1-v TEiJsiroisr 


^38,148 

52 

211,318 

X9 

180,704 

S 2 

30 

3*0 

I Towns of IQC',000 or over 


... 

... 




... 

... 


II -50/00 to 100,000 

1 

S 0,003 

1 

74/50 

1 

67,003 

1*0 

1*1 

I'l 

III „ 20,000 to &0/00 

... 

1 ... 





... 

... 


IT „ 10,000 to 20/ f'O 

e 

j 88,536 

5 

65/79 

3 

36,781 

ri 

O'O 

n-0 

V „ fi/00 to 10,000 

( 

! 45 , 01 s 

9 

55,090 

8 

51,361 

O-G 

0*8 

o*n 

VI ». Hud r 5/00 

1 

44 , SOI 

S 

35/93 

7 

22,520 

0*5 

0*2 

fi-4 

JRrEA£ TEIililTOJir 

j S‘^,27o 


SO, 332 

0,S4S,339 

22,820 

\5,9'43,37 0 

1 

i 

OG-8 

070 

.97 0 


^ change's in town-bouadane,5 , hence figai-c? for IdOl will not^airee with those shown in Imperial 

TaUe n v.-?jL'h were adja^TeJ tor years prior to 1911. 


The proportional increase i=! greatest in towns of under 5,000 people, hut the 
most noticeable increases have occurred in the class of 10.000 to 20,000. Gauhati has 
gaiaod about 1,009, Shillong over 3,500 and Sylhet nearly 2,500 ; the other towus of 
the class, a good deal less. It s'.'ems probable that these places will continue to grow, 
as thev are of administrative impoitance as well as centres of trade. There is no 
cvercrowding. The average pvjpulatioa of a town is 8,902 and this is generally spread 
over a square mile or more, 


49. The number of females in towns is three-quarters of the number of males. 

Religion and sex in towns. In t..e 28^towns of British territory, howeve.*, there are 

oniy boo ie males to every 1,000 males. In keepini? witli 
the general excess in hlpipur State, Imphal has more females than males. Barpeta 
is the only other town showing exc.-3ss of females. The same was the case in" 19U1 
and 1911, and it is difficult to account for unless it is connected with the fact that 
Barpsta is a religious centre for the Aiahapurushia sect. 

Among adherents cf the most numerous religions, Hindus show the o-reatcst pro- 
portion of town-dwellers, 45 per thousancl of the total Hindu popnktion ■'^then follow 
Christians with 41 and Muhammadans with 20. Muhammadans are in ’the maiority 
in the Bralunaputra Valley towns o«iug to the number of Bengal traders and settler^ 
Jains are all traders from Rajputana or western India; 355 per thousand of them 
live in towns. Of Anlmisis, only 8 per mile are town-dwellers ; these are nearly all in 
Shillong and Imphal. ^ 
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TILLAGES. 


50. Tie first of ail the operatioiis of the census was To pr’-pare ov royise tlie 

general I'esister o:’ viilage.s in eve:-;.' list act. In the dis- 
tricts where there had been a cadastral surrev, that is in 
Cachar and the five upper distiicts of the Brahmaputra Valley, it was found conve- 
nient to take the cadastral village as the census unit ; this ensured that no village was 
omitted from the register, though it had the defect that the census village did not 
ahvays correspond with the residential village. 

Elsewhere in the plains, the definition was — 


X tjaon <-,T rn-2 )i together tvith its adja'V-’;t (0^23, etc., proviJel 

licponde’.h colleetions of h'.use^ a e s 1 iii-sre or so dhtaat from the centra! vil'uge a: 
.‘.fives true viliarzes udth distinct iuiividual names. '’ 


that none 0; these 
; to forai in ihe.a- 


In the hills and frontier tracts, it was taken generally as a collection of houses 
bearing a separate name: this correspoudal generally with the revenue or tax -paying 
village. In the Vlikir Hids of Nowgong the jurisdiction of a goanhnra was counted 
as a village. 

T!ie number of villages has increased hy nearly 3,000 to 32,275. Many of the 
new villages are those of the Ea«tera Bengal immigrants in the Assam Valley ; others 
are groups of temporary cultivation or pam houses of local people. The average 
village population is 2i0, against 2 33 in i911. The Cachar plains and Uorth Cachar 
Hills have the highest and lowest averages, dl5 and SI per village respectively. More 
than half the popniation live in villages with less than 500 inhabitants in the Garo 
Hills, 09 per cent, of the villages are of this s'ze. The increase in number of villages 
is most marked in Goalpara, Darrang and Nowgong, where there are Ifu’ge numbers of 
new iunnigrants. Kamrup shows an inc; ease of two viliagts only, hut I suspect that 
some uninhabited villages we'^e inclu-lel in 1911. Curiously, Sylbet, which has a large 
decrease in the number of houses, has an increase of over 1,200 villages. I can only 
account for this as being due to the personal equation of tlie local officers in calling 
more hamlets villages than were so called in 1911. 

The people of the sever-al paras and mahallas which make up the great and com- 
posite village of Banichoug proper, in Svlhet district, number now 32,957, against 
31,226 in 1911. 
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Distribution of the population between towns and rill ages. 



Average IN 

po{iulatioii : 

per 

imiibcr per ^ 
niille rosicl- 1 

iitg in , 

lumber ])iir millo of iirlmn popii' 
lation re.sifling in l.nwns with a 
populatiiui of 

IVuiiilH'i- por millo of rural pip. 
latien ivsidiug in vilIagcMvkli 
a popiilii ion of 

District and natural division. 
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D 

I 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

{) 

If) 


13 1 

13 

ASSAii ... ,,, 

8,802 

240 

32 

968 

310 

313 

174 

173 

4 

56 

373 

567 

BEAHXAPDTSA VALLEY 

5,791 

307 

29 

971 


4:02 

355 

243 

7 

86 

397 

516 

(joalpara ... 

5,743 

^'2 

23 

977 

... 


750 

2.50 


78 

334 

558 

Kamrup 

10,3U 

m 

41 

059 

... 

012 

... 

88 

... 


619 

400 

Larrang 

4,182 

284 

18 

002 

... 

... 

878 

122 


40 

375 

5S3 

Asowgong 

4,770 

293 

24 

976 

... 


723 

278 



415 

1 oS3 

Sibsagat 

4,561 

303 

22 

,978 

... 

... 

655 

315 

8 

' SO 

1 

489 

423 

La^lilEDpnr ... ... 

5,S54 

330 

38 

062 


721 

... 

279 ! 

37 

i 

217 

217 

529 

Sadira j 

3,690 

125 

91 

009 

... 

- 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

194 

806 

Halipara ... 

... 

204 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


454 

546 

SURMA VALLEY 

6,8ei 

227 

1 

16 

m 

... 

565 

123 

312 

... 1 

32 

384 

5Si 

Cacliar plains ... ' 

6,21G 

i 

; 415 

i 

25 

975 

... 

821 

1 

179 

... 

22 

62G 

352 

Sjibtt 

7,110 

1 

' j 209 

14 

9S0 

... 

475 

166 

S59 

- 

34 

3.37 

629 

HILLS 

33,332 

i j m 

j 

92 

1 898 

800 

1 

i 

1 172 

i 

... 

28 


14 

251 

735 

lyar'.* Kills »-i m 

, ... 

1 87 


1,000 
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j 
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•» 
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JO 

990 

Horth Cachsr 
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1 
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j 
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1 
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72 
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1 
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1 
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65 
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. 2,70t 

I 
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1 ... 
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1,009 

... 
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i53 

iasbaiHL’Ii 

I 

I 
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, ' ... 

' mo 
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... 

... 


... 

... 

193 

807 

M&nipa? Stftie ... 

1 

, i so,&c: 

1 

1 

5 231 

i 
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... 

... 

... 

45 
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'^Xhv peroc'abgvs in columaa 0 and 10 been worked out on the basis of the adjusted figures sbo^vn in Itnperiai Table IV. 


((T) in lowufl cliiHivd in 187d. 
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CIAPIER III- 

B1S.THILACE. 

61. la Imperial Table XI are set out the statistics of birthplace of all those bora 

outside the province and outside the divisions and districts 
Introductory. nyhere they were emimerated. These, with the statistics 

of emigrants from Assam received from the Census Commissioner and other Provincial 
Superintendents, have been used in Chapter I iu the discussion of the growth of the 
population. In the present Chapter they wall he used in analysis of the volume and 
character of the different streams of migration. Owiug to the importance of the tea 
industry and the large number of foreigners it brings to Assam, special tables have 
been prepared to show by sex the extent of literacy, the languages, birthplaces and 
castes of the tea-garden population : these are Provincial Tables VII, Till, IX and X, 
printed iu the same volume as the Imperial Tables. A special Provincial Table, IV, 
has also been made at this census to show the sex, main religions, ages and occupations 
of the colonists who are now coming in large numbers from certain Eastern Bengal 
districts to tlie Assam Valley. The four subsidiary tables appended to tbis chapter 
give the chief figures in a more summary form. 

Pive types of migration are usually distinguished : — 

(1) Casual, or minor movements between adjacent villages j these affect the 
returns only when the villages lie on opposite sides of the district boundary. In this, 
females often predominate owing to young married women going to their parents' 
houses for confinement or other reasons. All districts show some of this type of 
migration ; Sylhet and Goalpara chiefly as adjoining Bengal. 

(2) Temporary, due to business journeys or a demand for labour on some new 
public work. This is a very small item at the present census. 

(8) Feriodio, such as annual harvest-time migrations, and movements of 
pastoral nomads. In this type there is a preponderance of men ; for instance, among 
the Nepal-horn the men are double the number of the women. This type tends to 
merge into the next, or somi-permanent type of migration ; some of the Nepali graziers 
who come with buffalo herds iu the cold weather are taking up land and settling 
down as cultivators. 

(4) Semi'permanefil, where the natives of one place reside and earn their living 
in another, but retain connection with their own homes, to which they return in old 
age and at intervals in the meantime. In this the bulk of the migrants wouli usually 
be men, and families would be left at home ; e.g., among the Marwari traders iu 
Assam, men outnumber women as B to 1. In the greatest migration-stream of Assam, 
that of tea-garden coolies, this is not so, however; both men and women work on the 
gardens— women are superior to men in plucking— and therefore males are not greatly 
in excess of females. 

This type tends to become permanent, as iu the case of many of the tea coolies 
who remain on gardens or who settle as ciiltivators. 

(5) Fermanent, the chief examples of this are the large number of tea-garden 

coolies, who come to Assam and stay for an assured living in place of conditions often 
amounting to scarcity er famine in their home districts ; and the cultivators who find 
themselves crowded out Or their homes washed away in the Eastern Benc^al riparian 
districts and migrate to enje^ the freedom of -the settlem^t in the 

Brahmaputra Valley. 

The census statistics do not of course distinguish between these different types, 
but proportion of the sexes, distance of the home dmteiets mid local knowledge give 
sufficient clues to enable us to place them. ’ ® 

The question asked in the general schedule was “ in whatl district were you 
brnm?”, and enumerator were to write the 

aSiw. nameof thepmvince asweBas that^ilW^ the 

case of those boro outside Assam. ^ As have explained 
in Chapter I, the census takes no aoeount of those who come and leave between 
two censuses ; of Wiose who immigmte but die before the census dafej mil'' of those 
who emigrate but are not reported from thdr new districte or ; - - 
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Many immigrants, especially tea-garden coolies, do not know tiie names of their 
home districts or provinces. Every endeavour was made, however, to obtain accurate 
statistics of birthplace by the enumerators’ question and by reference to garden regist- 
ers, maps, postal guides, etc., by the higher census officials in the districts and in the 
compilation offices. In the result we have only 452 immigrants returned as born in 
“ Assam unspecified ” and 6S9 in “ India unspecified There is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the statistics in the main, as regards Assam districts and names of 
other provinces ; as to actual districts of other provinces, a good many mistakes and 
omissions have probably occurred. 


53. As shown in Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I, there were in 1921 in Assam 
*1 V, 1; 290,157 immigrants, while 75,896 persons born in the 

province were enumerated elsewhere. On the total popu- 
lation of 7,990,246 this gives a percentage of foreign-horn in Assam of 16‘1. The 
corresponding percentages for 1911 and 1901 V ere i2'5 and 13, On the other hand, 
the proportion of emigrants to the total Assam-Lorn is only I'l, against 1-3 in 1911. 
The statistics reflect clearly the attractions of the province by the tea industry and 
waste land available for colonization, as well as the home-staying propensity of the 
natives of Assam. 


The statement in the margin shows the constitution per mille of the population 

according to birthplace, at the last two 
censuses. The small amount of migration 
within the province, commented on and 
explained in the last census report, is 
brought out again by these figures; in 
fact, not only the proportional, hut the 
absolute number also of migrants between 
districts within the province is less than 
it was in 1 91L The great increase in those 
born in other parts of India represents 
mainly colonists from Eastern Bengal and 
new tea-garden labourers. Those born 
outside India are chiefly men of Nepal — 
graziers and dairymen, cultivators, and 
sepoys of the Assam Bifles. 



1921. 

1911. 

I BORN IN ASSAM 

' 839 

875 

(a) In district of enumeration 

823 

857 

{h) In contiguous districts ... 

13 

15 

(c) In other districts 

3 

3 

2. BORN IN OTHER PROVINCES 

1'52 , 

118 

(a) In contiguous parts 

10 

9 

(5) In other parts ••• 

142 1 

109 

3. BORN OUTSlOE INDIA 

9 

7 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 


54r. Subsidiary Table I shows immigrants to the natural divisions and to each 

district of the province, classified according to distance, of 
oonti'giao’u 3 iTistriots!'^ birthplace. The contiguous districts of other provinces 

are represented chiefly in Sylhet and Goalpara. 

There are 36,000 immigrants to Sylhet from Tippera and Mymensingh ; these 
appear to he largely casual visitors from across the border, although a certaiu number 
have acquired laud and settled in the west of the district especially in the Sunamganj 
subdivision, where they are reported to be more industrious than the local cultivators. 
Por Goalpara, the adjoining Bengal districts are Eangpur, Jalpaiguri and Gooch Behar 
State; some of the 26,000 immigrants from these districts are casual and temporary 
visitors, but many of them are permanent settlers, as Goalpara is the nearest Assam 
Valley district with land available for cultivation. In the Hills division, the Garo 
Hills adjoins Mymensingh and shares in its plains mauzas a small part of the influx 
from that district. The Lusbai Hills and Manipur have gained about 4,000 and 1,000 
respectively, from the Chin Hills in Burma. These Chins are said to have come over 
to escape oppression from the chiefs in their own country. They are industrious 
cultivators and likely to be beneficial to the sparsely populated Lungleh Sub- 
division. 

Column 11 of Subdiary Table I shows the large number of 266,000 immigrants 
from contiguous parts of other provinces. It must be noted that most of these are 
regular settlers from Mymensingh and not casual immigrants merely crossing the 
border. Their goal is generally an Assam district some distance away from Mymen- 
singh, and not one of its adjoining districts. 

65. The vast majority of immigrants come from non-contiguons places. There 

is an iudeterminate number of periodic visitors, mostly 
general labourers and earth-workers from Bihar and the 
IFnited Provinces, and traders from various parts. Most 
of the permanent and eemi-permanent immigrants fall into three great classes, of 
which I treat in the succeeding paragraphs. These are (1) those connected with tea; 
(2) Eastern Bengal cultivators ; (3) those from beyond India— nearly all Nepalis. 
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The marginal statement shows the 


Immigrants per mille. 

From— 


Bihar and Orissa ... 

«•« 

443 

Bengal 


291 

Central Provinces ... 


71 

United Provinces ... 


... 60 

IVIadras 


42 

Central India Agency 


14 

Rajputana 


12 

Burma 


... 6 

Punjab 


2 

Rest oP India 


2 

Outside India 


67 


Total 

... 55 ) 

1,000 


of emigrants make some difference for 


proportions contributed by the principal 
sources to every thousand immigrants. 
The map is intended to display graphical- 
ly the absolute numbers in tbe streams 
of migration from outside Assam, emi- 
grants being subtracted from immi- 
grants. The exact statistics, except for 
those born outside India, will be found 
in Subsidiary Table IV, Part I, Bihar 
and Orissa provides more than half a 
million, and Bengal over a third of million 
of our immigrants. The subtraction 
gal but hardly affects other provinces. 



Kote — T he arrowB show the net balance, except in the ease of Nepal for which only immigrants are known. 


Many of the Bihar and Orissa people as well as those from the United Provinces, 
are railway and steamer coolies, cattlemen, cobblers, domestic servants, carters, petty 
shopkeepers, hawkers and Nuniya earth-workers, scattered all over the Province ; 
hut Piovinoial Table IX shows that about two-thirds of the total were censused on 
tea gardens, and many of them also are ex-garden coolies settled as cultivators. Of 
the Bengal hnmigmnts, less than one-thirteenth were censused on tea gaidens ; the 
rest are ordinal cultivator oolonists in the Assam Valley with . a sprinkling of clerks, 
officials and traders fotind settled in all districts. 

Two-thirds of Qie’Odhtml and Central India peopfe aad five-sixths of 

those from Madras weif ftisuid on tea gardens, the remainder probably being ea;-coelie 
.settlers. , ' .C-l;,..';, : ' ■ ' ' 

The men of Rajpnlihi ardl i^rwavis, who do a large of ihe tra^ of fpg 
province, Ijoth whole^e and Jn tea ^rdens and outade, activiMes will 

he mentioned in Chapter 'XM^^‘-^Clseen;ptttiojns,. ' 

The Pmapdas are officialB, skills mechanics and on the 

railways and OB. gardens ; tBsIpr driveraof the GauhaM*0i^^^ transport 

service. Their worara number ottily dboBt one- third of their men. , Tp© people of 
Burma are the Obi^s naentioiirf in, paE^igl^iph. 54 above, and thoigh a I ^cnti- 

guouB;|^ theyaro i^ wmd vifeitcffii ' ■ , : 
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Tea gardens— Immigration. 


56. About two-thii’ds of the Assam tea gaivlens are in tlie Brahmaputra Yalley 

and the rest in the Surma Yalley. The total population 
censused on tea gardens was 922, 2i5. This includes 
managers and assistants, other workers, dependants and the stranger within the 
^ates "on census night. The number is about 90,000 less than the total given in the 
Government returns of immigrant labour. The difference is probably due to many 
coohes having been out visiting neighbouring villages at census time ; also to the 
facts that the labour year does not end in the census month of March but in June, 
and that the Government returns include coal mines, oil fields and saw-mills. 


Lakhimpur (233,000) and Sibsagar (229,000) have the greateff tea-garden 
populations. Then come Sylhct (169,000), Cachar (138,000), Darrang (12.3,000), 
Nowgong (22,000). Kamrup, Goalpara and the tAvo Frontier Tracts have less than 
6,000 each. 

The recruitment of tea-garden Isbeurers by contractors has been abolished and 
the sardari system is now adopted generally. In this, certain sardars or selected 
men (and sometimes women) are sent by garden managers to their home districts 
every year in the recruiting season. These receive advances for expenses and work 
under the control of the Tea Districts Labour Supply Association ; they describe the 
attractions of tea-garden life and prospects of ultimate settlement on independent 
holdings in a land where the monsoon never fails, aud induce friends, relations and 
dependants to go to Assam. The usual reasons given for the immigrants’ leaving 
their homes are poverty and scarcity, and want of fertile land ; also, desire to join 
relations already in the tea districts. 

There is no doubt they come to more certainty of the means of subsistence than 
they have in many cases at home, and if industrious, they can generally obtain good 
land and settle as permanent colonists within a few years of their arrival. How far 
they obtain a just reward for their labour as coolies, and how far . the Contract 
Act generally in use now (India Act XIII of 1859) gives fair contracts, are subjects 
which have been under enquiry by a Committee appointed by the Government ; they 
cannot be discussed here, as the Committee’s report is not yet published*. Some 
remarks on the economic state of workers in the tea industry will be found, however, 
in Chapter XII of the report. District Officers are generally of opinion that new 
coolies are contented in their new surroundings. 

The Labour Supply Association gets a commission, usually Es. 15 for an adult 
and Es. 7-8 for a child, and the sardar also gets a sum for each coolie he brings to the 
garden. Eecruiting of families is preferred by manogers, as single men are more 
liable to run away and thereby cause loss to the gardens of the considerable sums 
spent in bringing them up. Some remarks on age and sex figures for tea-garden 
population will be found in Chapters Y and YI, 

The coolies are conducted in parties by train and river steamer from their home 
districts by agents of the Labour Supply Association, and suitable arrangements are 
made for their food and clothing and medical attention en route. 

The coal mines, oil wells and saw-raills of the Assam Valley generally recruit 
their labourers by this method also, and from the same districts, though the coal mines 
employ also a certain number of Chinese, Makranis and Pathans. The number of 
workers and dependents in these industries is over 10,000 ; but there are no separate 
statistics to show their birthplaces. The Badavpur oil-wells aud the saw-mills in tlie 
Surma Yalley depend more on local than imported labour, 

_ In the 1911 report, Mr. McSwiney discussed in some detail the divisions of the 
major provinces of birth of tea immigrants and the Assam divisions to which they 
go. The climatic and general conditions are much the same still, however, and it 
would be useless to repeat the information then given. The actual districts of recruit- 
ment are known to those most concerned, viz., the different Governments, the Assam 
Labour Board, the Labour Supply Association and the planters. It will he more 
profitable to consider the changes of the last ten years, by comparison of the figures 
forthe provinces as a whole. The number of labourers on tea gardens rose to above 
a million in 1918-19, when no less than 324,000 new coolies were imported in the two 
years. The number fell again with the depression in 1920-21, 


^ Since piibliahad : Eepoit of tke Assam Laliou? Eagulrj Committee, 
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The following statement shows for 1911 and 1921 the numher of immigrants 
in round thousands to Assam as a whole and to the tea gardens only. 


Immigration to Assam and its tea gardens COOO’s omitted.) 


Birth place, 

1921. 1 

1011. 

Province of 
Aasam 

Tea garfens. 

Province of | 
Assam, 

Tea gardens. 

1 I 

3 


4 

5 

1. Bihar and Orissa .«• 


$ 9 t 

671 

388 

399 

251 

2. Bengal 



376 

28 

Z94 

35 

S. Central Proviraces and Berar 



91 

60 

77 

55 

4, 'Uni-ed Provinces 



77 

40 

98 

53 

6. Madras 


• • m 

H 

46 

35 

31 

6. Central India Agency 

■ • • 


18 , 

12 


5 

7. Pajpntina 



i 

16 

4 

12 

8 

8. Best of India 

• 9 i 


14. 

2 

i ^ 

2 

9. Outside India 

1 ■ ■ 


73 

3 

61 

1 ® 

Total 



1,290 1 

683 

882 

441 


.Note— The figures of Assam Province include those of the tea gardens. Pigares for provinces include those of 
their slates. 


Eor tea, we are concerned chiefly with numbers 1 to 6. It will he noticed that, 
iu contrast with the numerous increases from other places, the United Provinces 
immigrants have decreased both in tea gardens and in the province as a whole, vhile 
the Bengal people have decreased in tea gardens, but increased enormously in the 
province. 


The United Provinces decrease is shared by all tea districts ; it seems to be due 
to the had effect of the Assam climate on the immigrants and the increasing preference 
of managers for Chota Nagpur, ^Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras coolies. Enquiries 
show a general opinion that the so-called “ jungly ” coolies of the Central Provinces 
and Chota Nagpur (Mundas, Santals, Gonds, etc ) are the best men for the climate 
and the work of tea gardens. The United Provinces coolies, it should be noted also, 
were employed more in the Surma Valley, where the slump of 1920 was most 
severely felt. 

Bengal supplies a number of the clerical and supervising staff, but the loss of 
about 7,000 natives of Bengal from the gardens represents coolies ’ from Western 


saying that managers 


Bengal districts. This canuot he accounted for except by 
prefer new recruifs from Bihar and Orissa and elsewhere. 

The figures disclose a greater decrease in the province than in tea wardens for 
United Provinces people : this may mean a westward trek of general labourers as 
well as ea?-coolies on account of better home conditions, or a more accurate assio'nment 
of birth distiicts to their proper province. ° 


All other Provinces contribute great 


InuEigranis to 




Oirtss® 

Cho^ 

Total ^oiudlns States) 


... 139 

... 78 

... Bi& 
... 8B5 


nos 

3 parts of the provaiee of Bihar and 


the details "for ’the 
‘only. ‘ 

The Bengal increaBe, which is not due to te% is d^t 
helo-wl 


inere^es to the tea gardens, reflecting 
the boom m the industry .in the years 
previous to 1920. The very large increase 
from the protinoe of Bibar and Orissa 
IS due mainly ter the preference of plant- 
ers for the men of Chota Nagpur, Ind it 
may be hoped, appreciation by the 
coohes th^^res obthe more steady 
means of 

give m: the niimbers 

territory 
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57. Attempts have been made in the last two census reports to estimate the 

, ^ ^ f number of the foreis'E-born oriumally brought to the 

province tor the tea gardens and the number ol their 
descendants ; or, in fact, the ntimber of people in the province who would not have 
been here but for tea. The difficulties of this were pointed out by Mr. McSwiney in 
paragraph 38 of the 1911 report. The problem, with our present data, becomes 
increasingly complex and liable to error at each succeeding census. If any 
ajiproaeh to accuracy is desired at future censuses, it will perhaps be necessary to insert 
an extra question in the schedule, enquiring if a person’s parents or forefathers were 
originally on a tea garden. 

The time-expired coolies who settle in Assam and open up new laud are undoubt- 
edly an asset. In the four upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, where they 
are found in large numbers, they are reported to be much more industrious than the 
local Assamese cultivators, and they certainly increase the available food supply. 

The annual Immigrant Labour returns of Government give the total number of 
new coolies imported to tea gardens in the ten years as 769,000, or nearly 77,000 a 
year. We can calculate the number lost by death, but there is also a column of the 
returns showing numbers lost by transfer, discharge and desertion, both among new 
and old coolies. These do not all leave the province, though some go back to their 
homes — where, it appears, they ure not always well' received. Some from Oachar and 
Sylhet have gone across the border into Tripura State, 'uffiere several new tea gardens 
have been opened. Many drift into other districts and enter new gardens or work as 
ordinary labourers, and many settle on the land as permanent colonists. It is these 
people whose numbers it is hard to calculate, as well as those brought to Assam 
indirectly by the tea industry. The best method of estimating their numbers seems 
to be from the extent of land known to be held by them. The annual labour returns 
for 1920-21 give a total of about 292 thousand acres of Government and other tempo- 
rarily-settled land held by ea’-coolies ; some is also h^ld in the permaijently-settled 
tracts, hut its extent is unknown. If we take 300,000 acres as the total, and reckon 5 
acres as supporting six persons, we reach 360,000 as the number of settled cultivating 
eir-coolies and their descendants. To these must he added a number for, those indirectly 
connected with the industry ; in 1911 Mr. McSwiney estimated these at about half a 
million. I think this estimate is too high : it must be remembered I hat many of tbe 
carters, boatmen, earfchworkers, house-builders, traders and others connected with tea 
gardens are men of the province and therefore to be excluded from the calculation. 
Others, such as Marwari traders, were censused on the tea gardens, and so do not come 
into the outsiders’ list. Taking a loAver estimate of 130 or MO thousand for the indirect 
class and adding to the settled cultivators, we have a total of half a million living outside 
the gardens, but whose presence is due to tea i.mmigration. Por the immigrants and 
their descendants actually on tea gardens, I find a total of about 810,000, which is 
obtained from Pi ovincial Table X (tea-garden population by caste) after subtracting 
all those of indigenous castes belonging to Assam, as far as they can he determined. 
In the result I estimate that the total number of foreigners now in the province on 
account of the tea industry is about a million and a third, that is to say, one-sixth 
of the whole population of Assam. This is only a rough estimate ; and ic is more 
likely to be under than over-estimated. I have attempted to check the number by 
figures of languages spoken in the distriefs of origin of tea coolies hut the result is 
Worthless, on account of the inaccuracy of language returns for the foreign population 
by Assamese enumerators an I also ou account of the large number of Hindi-speaking 
men who come to Assam independently of tea garden business, and who cannot be 
separated in the language tables from tea garden Hindi-speakers. 

58. The influx of immigrants from Eastern Bengal has formed the subject of 

questions and unfavourable comment in the Legislative 
Beifgau**^ Eastern Council by members representing certain Assam Valley 

constituencies. In. Chapter I, I have remarked on this 
wave of immigration and its bearing on the growth of the population. I propose now 
to examine it in more detail. 

_ In that classic of Assam, the Census Beport of 1891, Mr. (now Sir Edward) 
Gait wrote — 

It might have been thought that tbe amouat of cultivable laml, tbe fertility of the soil, and the 
low rents prevailing would have induced some portion at Imt of the overcrowded tultivators of Bengal 
to find their way to Assam and take up land there. But this does not appear to le the Case, The 
coolies for tea gardens come to Assam because they are more thou usually iudigent, and are specially 
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resruited and brought to the province at the expense of the persons for whom thej a-e to labour. No 
such indueemeutB exist to bring ryots (o Assam to take up land for cultivation and they therefore do 
not come. A certain number of persons from the neighbouring Bengal districts of Myniensingh, 
Dacca and Bangpnr have crossed the boundary and settled down in Sylhet an.l Doalpara, but this caa 
scarcely be calle i immiuration. They have only movel a few miles from their original homes, and the 
accident of boundary alone has brought them within the limits of Assam. 


In 1901 a slight falling off in the number of immigrants from Bengal into 
Goalpara was noted, and Mr. Allen remarked in the census report of that year “ the 
district is a purely agricultural one and there is nothing to attract immigrants.” 

Before 1911, however, a change came. The men of Myrnensingh began to 
advance to Assam, driven apparently by pressure on the soil at home. They were 
joined by people of other Eastern Bengal districts, in less numbers. In the Census 
Eeport of 1911 comment was made on the extraordinary incourse of settlers to the 
char lands of Goalpara from the Bengal districts of Myrnensingh, Pabna, Bogra and 
Eangpur. At that time few cultivators from Eastern Bengal had got beyond Goalpara, 
those censnsed in the other districts of the Brahmaputra Valley numbering only a 
few thousands and being mostly clerks, traders and professional men. 

In the last decade the movement has extended far up the Valley and the colonists 
now form an appreciable element of the population in all the four lower and central 
districts. In places they have spread inland away from the river. Mr. Bentinok 
writes from Kamrup — 

They are most common 'along the Brahmaputra but have in many instances penetrated far 

inland : parties in search of land have been found near the Bhutan border. 

The sex and age figures given in Provincial Table IV show that the colonists are 
settling by families and not singly. It is reported however, that the men generally 
come first to secure the land and build houses, and the families follow. About hi} 
per cent, are Muhammadans and 15 per cent. Hindus. There is a certain number of 
Christian and Animist immigrants from Jalpaiguri to Goalpara, but these are chiefly 
Santals and Mecbes in the Scandinavian Mission Colony and they have not been 
entered in the table. 

The following statement shows origin and destination of the settlers and theii 
numbers in round thousands. 


ImmigTaiits fitm, Eastem Bengal to Hie Brahmapotra both sexes, Hindos and Mahammadana only,>ofciial numbwg (OOO's omittedh 


Total 6, 

Mprigati. Euigpni, j-atna-’ Bogr». Daeca. Mymenslngt. 



BRABMAPUTEA VALLEY ... 

Groa'paia 

KaiBriip o. 

Bamag 
Howg0n)g:' , 

'' 

Lalbimpur . 


,awtoal totals do aot all 


In 1911 no %d>Ie . was preq^^ed, bni 

find:ftafc Myrnensingh, Eaaa|^«tt and Jalpa%i!ai‘ 
Goaljafflaiaad 3,000 .'to five Brahias^t ^^° ''yja 

figures aSe available for DaiK^ jPidbna and 
Assam ; hat fee numbers wea?© |fr0baWy not 
'.'■Bengal aettfert Itltve increa^ ittOfe'fegm 
^ 358,C(X1 in fee ^ahmapuira fWe ore also a 

,'rpck(m^^ fait fee VaE^, feo«g3^w^,so tai 



bitfeplace table we 
■^ 510 ^'., immigrants to 
So separate 
' ^ ebntiguons to 

M stt fee Eastern 
' WWnt total 


divisiW aS: they f0nn,e®iy a;. 


rafe-nnit g 4 a bwl ilwdsli 


natural 
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If we ad'i the children horn after arrival in Assam — and there is a goodly proport- 
ion oi women aged 15 — 40 among the immigrants — ihn total number of settlers in the 
valley must come to at least 300,000. 

The subjoined map shows how the new comers are distributed in the districts. 

The tiTO upper districts 
and the frontier tracts 
are scarcely touched as 
yet. In Goalpara nearly 
20 per cent, of the popu- ■ 
lation is made up of these 
settlers. The nest 
favourite district is 
Nowgong, where they 
form about 14 per cent, 
of the whole population. 
In Kamrup waste lands 
are being taken up rapid- 
ly, especially iu Barpeta subdivision. In Darrang, exploration and settlement by 
the colonists is in an earlier stage ; they have not yet penetrated far from the Brahma- 
putra banks. 

As shown in the occupation columns of the Provincial Table, only about 30,000 of 
those born in the named districts of Eastern Bengal are non-agriculturists ; they are 
chiefly traders, shopkeepers, timber merchants, clerks, professional men. The 
remainder, over 88 per cent, of the total, are ordinary cultivators of holdings generally 
under Government, with a sprinkling of field labourers. The few censused in Sibsagav 
and Lakhimpur are nearly all engaged in trade, less than 300 cultivators of the cla^s in 
question having settled in either district. The reasons given for leaving their home 
districts in the case of the great mass of the colonists are pressure on the soil, and 
sometimes actual loss of their lands and even homesteads by diluvion ; cheap, plentiful 
and fertile land, with the freedom of a ryotwari settlement in Assam in place 
of expensive and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or under-tenants in Bengal. 
On first taking up their new lands they sometimes have them cleared of jungle 
and dug up % hired Nuniya labourers. This, and their railway or steamer 
fares, some house-building materials and possibly some land-price paid to local 
people or unauthorised fees to subordinate revenue ofi&oials, constitute their only 
expenses in opening the new life. They erect their own characteristic type of 
house, and their villages can be distingushed at once from those of the A.ssamese, 

They are hard working and good cultivators who cannot fail to benefit the country. 
In Goalpara, Darrang and Nowgang they have produced a great increase in crimes of 
violence and rioting ; in Eamrup some increase, but little in proportion to the 
numbers. Their character and effect are best described in the words of the Deputy 
Commissioners of Nowgong and Kamrup. Mr. Higgins writes from Kowgong— 

“ ...They do better cultivation than the local people. and as such they are certainly beneficial to the 
country; since their advent the local people seem to be shaking off their old lethargy and they have 
created a novel sphere of competition......” 

Mr. Bentinck, Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, says — 

"...In industry and skill they, are an object lesson to the local cultivators : they have reclaimed and 
brought under permanent cultivation thousands of acres which the local cultivators had for geneiatious 
past merely scratched with haphazard and intermittent crops or recognised as exigent of efforts beyond 
their inclination. 

The large undulating expenses of char lands to be seen in late March or early April finely harrowed, 
weeded and newly sown are something to which the spectacle of ordinary Assamese cultivation is quite 
unaeeustomed. They have besides their industry shown examples of new crops and improved methods. 
They do not at present mix'' well with the local population: the latter in a great many instances sold the 
new comers sarkari lands at rates highly profitable to the sellers and the discovery of this has left 
a not nnnatuial soreness. The local cultivators on the other' hand regarded the newcomers as savages, 
whose pernicious habits were only partially re-.leemed by their ignorance of local land-tenures. Never- 
theless collisions between the two communities have been rare, partly because it takes two to make a fight 
and partly because there was really plenty of room and the new comers wished to be left to thein- 

selves— They are sudden and quick in quarrel, greedy of land and sometimes impatient of control, 

but with a marked appreciation of fair play, especially a refreshing way of realising that what they 
deserve is not necessarily conterminous with what they desire. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
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Delhi 

97 

#•< 

+97 

92 

• « t 

+92 

+0 

... 

Madras 

54,527 

34,507 

+20,020 

61 

204 

-153 

+54,476 

+34,303 

North-West Frontier Province 
(Districts and Administered 
Territories) ... 

295 

91 

+204 

505 

20 

+485 

1 

—210 

+71 

Puniab 

2,901 

3,306 

-405 

386 

147 

+239 

+2,olo 

+3,159 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh 

76,982 

98,316 

--21,333 

797 

1,164 

—367 

+76,185 

+97,151 

j 

B-IUDIAN STATES ... | 

! 

85,841 

33,788 

+52,068 

40,635 

31,113 

+ 9,622 

+46,206 

+2,675 

i 

Baluchistan (Agency Tracts)... 

1 

17 

—16 




+1 

+17 

Baroda #«. 

125 


+125 

2 

... 

+2 

+ 123 

... 

Bengal States ... 

1.705 

1,963 

—258 

40,245 

30,820 

+9,425 

—38,640 

-28,857 

Bihar and Orissa States 

35,077 

6,166 

+28,911 

62 

27 

+35 

+36,015 

+6,189 

Bombay States ... ... 

71 

1,710 

—1,639 

13 

1 

+13 

+58 

+ 1,709 

Central India Agency 

17,602 

7,104 

+10,498 

66 

8 

+48 

+17,646 

+7,096 

Central Provinces States 

14,311 

4,530 

+9,781 

22 

5- 

+17 

+14,289 

+4,525 

Gwalior 

332 


+332 

25 

««• 

+25 

+807 

Hyderabad 

160 

^119 

+41 

5 

5 


+155 

+114 

Hashmir 

■46 

19 

+27 

2 


+2 

+44 

+19 

Madras States (including Cochin 
and Travancore) 

19 

23 

—4 

14 


+14 

+5 

+23 

Mysore 

234 

141 

+93 

18 

'*48 

—30 

+216 

+93 

North-West Frontier Province 
(Agency and Tribal areas) 

23 

18 

+5 


1 

-1 

+23 

+17 

Punjab States ... ... 

Eajputana Agency 

277 

189 

+88 

**’l8 

28 

—10 

+259 

+161 

15,770 

11,620 

+4,150 

46 

111 

—66 

+15,724 

+11,509 

SikHm ... 

22 

. 62 

—30 


1 


+22 

+51 

United Provinces States 

66 

117 

—51 

*107 

58 

+49 

-41 

+69 

II?DIA CNSPECIFIBD ... 

680 

76, 

+614 


1 


+ 089 

.+75 

PBSNCH AND POETU- 
GESE SETTLEMENTS.,. 

i 

67 

30 

+21 i 

< K4 j 



+ 67 

+30 
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CHAP. lit.— BIETHPLAOB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between ike Astam British Territory and other parts of India. 

Part — II. 


ProTiiico or State, 


ImmigraiitB to ABsam British 
Territory* 


1911. Variation. 


limigrauts from Assam Brltieb Bicofifl (-]-) or clofidoacy (-) 
Territory. of Immigration over emigratii 


1911. Variation, 



total ... ... 1,218,933 832,040+388,293 72,913 81,272 —8,359 

A-BRITISHTEREI’TOEY 1,127,812 795,387+332,425 28,518 45,496 —16,978 


+1.140,020+761,368 | 

I 

+1.090,204+748.891 | 


Ajmex'Mer'wara 
Andarasns and Nicobar s 
Baluchistan (Districts and 
Administered Territories), 

Bihar and Orissa 


30 46 -10 7 

16-6 118 110 
187 190 -3 12 10 

373,604 191 612 +181,802 20,283 96,370 

636,127 392,698 +132,429 606 6.308 


+23 ... 1 

—112 ~ 10 i I 

+176 +180 I 

+ 347,221 +163,236 ® 
+634,622 +386,395 | 


Bombay (including Aden) 
Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Berar, 

-Coorg 

Delhi 


1,105 841 +204 

0,316 2,261 +4,064 

77.064 72,471 +4,693 


2B4 108 
807 1,124 
12 14G 


4-921 

+6,608 


+733 I 
+1.127 I 


+77,052 +72,325 


Madras 

North 'West Brouiier Pro- 
Tjnee (Districts and 
Administered Territories). 
Punjab 

DnUed ProviacGs of Agra 
, «nd Oudh.. 


64,626 34,497 +20.028 

291 86 +205 


2,823 2,869 —36 

76,730 97,828 -21,098 


+ 64,525 +34,293 


+2,823 +2)742 

+70,340 +96,840 


B— INDIAN STATES 85,622 33583 +62, 089140,378 31,000 +9,278 +46,344 +2,683 


Baluchistan (Agency 
Tracts). 

Bftpoda ’ 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa States ... 

Bombay States 


126 ... 1 +126 #». +126 *** 
1,702 1,963 (' --.261 40,047 30,713 + 9,334 —38,346 -28,750 

5,07 7 6,166 +28.911 27 27 ... +36,060 +SA^® 


71 1,703 


Central India Agency , 
Central Provinces States 
G-^v.alior 

Hyderabad ’ 

Kashmir 


Madras^ States (including 
Cochin and Travancorej. 
Mysore 

Korth-WestProntier Pro*” 
vince (Agency and Tribal 
areas)* 

Punjab States 
Bajputana Agency 

Sikhim 

.United Provinces States,,, 


17,602 7,102 +10,600 

14,307 * 4,630 +9,777 

332 +.332 

160 119 4-41 

44 18 4-26 


232 140 

23 18 


^ 265 ;IU +161 
16,574 li;505 +4,069 > 


22 49 
66 116 


-27 

-50 



+ 14 

48 

-.48 

1 


.27 

-^27 

108- 



. 

M 

+48 


+17,561 +7,094 
+14,305 ^ 4625 

+160 +11^ 
+44 


+238 +92 

+23 +” 

■ 4-2C5 +®‘^ 

+ 16,643^1 +11.S87 


+82 - „ 
—40 +®® 


INDIA tJNSPEClPISD ... 


PRENOH AND PORTD- 
&ESE SETTDEMEISTS. 

C— ASSAM STATES— 
Manipiu 


75 +014 


'"'4\ 




' ■ 4,763 ■3,5B&, +1294 4,ft7' 

■" — . ■ ' ' ™ ’ ' I- - I II 

iST.if,— Za eolnmns for these ffho reteiwd thek 


4 680 
+57 

‘ +es )3 + 1,217 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration helwee^i Assam State ( fJ’jnijmr) and other i^aris of fndia. 

Pakt— III. 


Province or State. 

Immigrants to Assam States ;Manipui’). 

Emigrants from Assam States 
(Manipar). 

Excess (+) or deficiency 
(— ) of immigration over 
emigration. 


mi. 

mi. 

VttnAtioTi. 

1021. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

6,608 

6,813 

--215 

7,434 

6,256 

+1.178 

—836 

+557 

A-BRITISH TEERITOEI 

2,262 

1,832 

+430 

2,473 

2,584 

—111 

—211 

—752 

Ajiner-Merwara 

2 

»• i 

+2 




+2 


Andaioans and Kicobars ... 

... 



30 

^30 

ft • • 

... 

Balnobistan (Disiricts and 

• «i 

p ■ * 

. k. 

8 

It* 

+8 

-8 

... 

Administered Territories). 









Bengal 

369 

300 

+69 

338 

114 

+224 

+31 

+186 

Bihar and Orissa 

438 

.TO3 

—06 

55 

32 

+23 

+Jb3 

+471 

Bombay (inclading Aden) .. 


12 

-12 

61 

34 

+27 

-61 

-22 

Burma 

i,09B 

48 

+1,060 

1,605 

2,118 

-613 

-407 

-2,070 

Central ProTinces and Berar 

18 

20 

-2 

12 

40 

-28 

+6 

—20 

Coorg 


,,, 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Delhi 

1 


+1 


ft « • 

... 

+1 

... 

Madras 

2 

10 

^8 


ftp* 


+2 


North -West Frontier Pro- 

4 

5 

^-1 

... 

10 

—10 

+4 

-5 

Tinoe (Districts and Ad- 
ministered Territories), 









Punjab 

78 

447 

—369 

302 

30 

+272 

-224 

+417 

United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. 

252 

4,S7 

-235 

192 

176 

+16 

+60 

-t-311 

B^INDIAN STATES 

219 

205 

+14 

208 

113 

+ 95 

+11 

+ 92 

Baluchistan (Agency Tracts) 



*•» 






Baroda ... ^ 

1 



1 




«.« 

Bengal States 

3 

t4 % 

"'+3 

'l97 

’io7 

■ +90 i 

-194 

1.. 

Bihar and Orissa States 




2 

... 

+2 


... 

Bombay States... 

... j 

7 

-7 

« ft* 

* 1 

-1 

1 

... 

+<> 

Central India Agency 


■ 2 

-2 

... 


1 



Central Provinces States ... 

4 

« ■ 1 

+4 

1 1 


"'+1 

+3 

... 

Gwalior 







Hyderabad 



p pH 



... 

... 

... 

Kashmir 

? 

■"l 

+1 


!•* 


+2 

... 

Madras States (including 



1 


»*• 




Travancore and Cochin) ! 









' Mysore ... ... i 

... 

1 

-1 

... 

• i ■ 


•f 1 

... 

North-West Frontier (Agency 

2 

... 

+2 

• t* 

*ft^ 

»f »‘ 

+2 


and Tnhal areas). 








Punjab States ... 

12 

7b 


• »» 

1 

-1 

+T2 

+74 

Bajputana , 

196 

115 

+81 


3 

+5 

+188 

+112 

Sihkim ... 4.. 


3 

—3 


1 

-1 


+2 

Pnited Provinces States 

... 

1 

--1 

... 

»*■ 

r*‘ 

— 


INDIA UNSPECIFIED ... 



... 

... 

... 

k.. 

... 

... 

AND POBTUQESB 
SETTLEMENTS. 

' •*» A 

- 





■t.i 

\ , ■ 

^-assam, beitish tee- 

EITORV., 

4,11'i 

r 4j7e 

1 

1 —069 

> 4,763 

1 3,658 

+1,184 

— 03€ 

1. +i,ai7 
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CHAP. IT.— RELIGION. 


CHiPTEEIY, 


REUQION. 

64. In previous census reports discussious on, certain aspects of various religioM 

and interesting descriptions of their ooremenies and 
stitistics accuracy of customs havc found a placo. Tor instance in 1911 attempts 

were made to ro-defino and describe Hinduism and 
Animism, and a note on the chronology of Sankar Hcb and Cliaitanya was 
given. In the present report these points cannot bo gone into : it is considered 
that enough literature on the subjects exists already and that we must now be 
limited closely to the statistics and their meaning, witli discusaiou only of the factors 
that have influenced variations and of new matter brought to light in the last tea 
years. The chief Census information is contained in Imperial Table VI, which 
gives figures hy sex and district for all the chief religions. Imperial Table V shows 
religion in towns and Table XV shows Ohristian.s by sect and race, Sects of Hindus 
were not recorded at this Census or in 1911. Interesting accounts of the historical 
and doctrinal differences of the Saktists and Vaishnavas and of the subsects of the 
latter in Assam will be found in the Provincial Census reports of 1 891 and 1901, 
Arrangements were made to ascertain the sects of Jains and also the number of 
Shias among Muhammadans. Some confusion arose owing to the Brahma sect ia 
Goalpara being entered at first as Brahmo. This form of Vedio Hinduism, to which 
many of the Meches have turned, was noted on in the 1911 report, page 37. The 
mistake was discovered and rectified in time. Generally the answer given by each 
person to the question “ what is your religion ? ” was accepted and entered in the 
census schedule and no attempt was made to alter the returns. In case of the 
Animist-Hindn and Animist-Ohristian border lines some difficulties and doubts have 
arisen, to which I shall advert in the discussion of each separate religion. In all 
other cases the statistics may he considered accurate. 

The four Subsidiary tables of this chapter show (I) the general distribution and 

growth of each, religion at the last five oew 


Religions. 


Assam. 


Hindu 
Musaiman 
Animist 
Christian 
Buddhist 
Jain ... 

Sikh ... 

Brahmo 
lyiiscellaneous.. 


Total 


4 , 362,671 
2 , 219,947 
1 , 266,641 
132,106 
... 13,620 
... 3,603 

... 1,009 

559 

... ado 

7^0,246 


suses ; (II) distribution by districts of 10,000 
of each main religion ; (III) variation iu 
number of Christians by districts at fire 
censuses ; and (IV) religions per 10,000 
of urban and rural populations respective- 
ly. The statement in the margin gives 
the number of adherents of each religion, 
Hindus, are in absolute majority over 
ali cither religions, forming more than 
^ . half the population of the province. 

Muhammadans are over aquarter., and ‘Animists somewhat less than one-sixth ; all 

other religions together make less than one-fiftieth of the provincial total. As at 
last census, Hindus predominate in. the firahmapdtra Valley.. Muhammadans in the 
Surma Valley aad Auimists m the Jplfe 

65. Accretion to the ranks of thA Hindu^ftom the: abori^^^^ has continued 

Hindua. M KJeans ev^ly ih All districts. lathe 

i IT n ■ t ^ Valley 

and hill Earharis of -North Gachar: difficulties were.viiek»tei(J,.abr>hf ‘nr+Linv- 

enumerators being disinelined to . !TOte tW wbltl^ij'' ^ 

of the Nowgone Each aris were sc eager to-be 

asked to be entered as Saktas in tiie caste'. 

Some North. Oachar people' sent in petitions tbah 

although they made annual offerings to an 

thdmselves Hindus, In both cases orders were 

they steted that they were s(^ ^Iii other cases ft,' 

should he entered as Hindu ,^mply becaua 

to a I cannot W|^rtaip that . 

especially their views suppoiW'^l 

I think they ; the figure^ u^oy# this .by, 'Shei'' 

;)^dus in NorQi £|aqhaif, where di 

’ In' any case the btfl^ -lifie is Sind prln 

Bicte % side with c^remoni® (and 


uhilQiliai^ by -the~ei^^ was -meyitahl®- 



about ‘ orthodox Hindu 
'As. Hjndusv A section 
Hindus that they 
f' Hindu by religion, 
as Animists, 
ly rendered 
Pif is- Hindus if 


paid rent 
all cases, 
i^OjiCraUy 
ease of 
tdation. 
ifitinue 

,at of 
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The Hindus of the province are made up of the same elements as at previous 
census : — (1) the indigenous regular Hindu population and old converts, with their 
descendants, (2) new converts from Animism, and (3) immigrants— chiefly tea garden 
coolies. The first class includes all usually known as Hindus, from Brahmans to 
Chamars and Mehtars. Although there has been a good deal of discussion, largely in 
connection with recent political movements, about the levelling up of lower castes 
and brotherhood of all from the religious and human stan Ipoints, it appears to bo 
still in the domain of talk and not of practice. Bor instance, one district o Sheer 
invited a young high-caste official of the local branch of the National Congress to 
bring five Hindus and five Muhammadans of the bliadralok class to dine at his (the 
Deputy Commissioner’s) expense with five municipal sweepers. He was met v ith a 
non-possumns. Asked how this could be regarded as progress towards one of the 
avowed goals of bis party, the leader replied "We cannot dine together thus yet, 
but we can contemplate it. A short time ago I could not even think of such a 
thing.” There is no doubt that educated Hindu opinion has broadened in the decade ; 

I have received notes from several correspondents on this. The majority consider 
that the influence of Brahmans is waning (but this is not the case in Manipur). The 
rigidity of several religious rules and customs is being relaxed gradually. It is impos- 
sible to mention all these, such as entry of cooksheds, touching of the huMa, polluting 
by touch of certain castes, and penance after travel to foreign countries. One instance 
cited by an Assamese gentleman may be given: he writes that Chutiyas and high class 
Ahoms, who were formerly not allowed to do so, are nowadays being gradually permitted 
to enter the cooksheds of some clean caste Hindus excepting Brahmans. Enquiry 
has also shown that the inclusion of Ahoms in the list of castes not served by good 
Brahmans as family priests (page 40, Assam Census report of 1911) was not justified 
fully by the facts. 

This broadening of view and decline of Brahman influence is ascribed to modern 
education, to Brahmans adopting secular occupations, and to influence of foreign 
service conditions on those who went to the war. Such an experienced observer as 
Bai Bahadur Aghor Nath Adhikaii of Silchar says bluntly " nowadays the leaders are 
freethinkers.” It is of course most noticeable in the towns and appears rather in the 
attitude of Hindus of higher castes towards heterodox customs^ among themselves {e.g., 
going to foreign countries, or eating forbidden things) than in any increased brother- 
hood towards the so-called lower castes. Social and political movements have certainly 
made more serious attempts to improve the status of castes regarded as untouchable, 
hat much of this has been verbal, and it is noteworthy that Hindu^ and aboriginal 
recruits to recent advanced political views had generally to he obtained by promises 
of material benefit ; where these were absent, the number of Hindus of the uneducated 
classes in the movement was very small. Many of those generally regarded as lower 
castes have concentrated their efforts at improvement in social status on the caste 
column at the census, getting a different, and what they considered a better, entry ; 
to this end also they have tended towards more orthodoxy in religions matters, consi- 
dering that non-orthodox will he regarded as uncivilised practices, Hindus form 54 '6 
per cent, of the population of the province. In 1911 the proportion was 64‘4. Eor 

historical reasons, described in 
the last census report, they 
are most numerous in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, with 
nearly 69 per cent. ; in the 
Surma Valley they form 46 6 
and in the Hills only 28‘7 of 
the whole population, Sibsa- 
g:.ir and Lakhimpnr have the 
highest proportions, both for 
historical reasons and because 
these two districts are as yet 
almost untouched by the 
Muhammadan incursion from 
Eastern Bengal. The increase 
in the ten years in the Hindu 
population of Assam is nearly 
524,000, or 13‘6 per cent., a 
rate slightly higher than the 
provincial increase, 13-2 per 
cent. In the Brahmaputra\ 
Valley and the Hills the proper- 
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CITAP, TV — luaKifOK. 


tiopale increases are higher than tlie natural incn'asi'.s Tor the geiii'-i'al poiTulatim 
while the Surma Valley sliows a ili idu increase et‘ only 1‘1 against a natural growft 

of -i per cent, among ail I'cligions coinhiuod.^ 

in the Brahma]) dra Valley uatiuvil incrc.'we, iuiperta.t:ioii o! iliiidu cnoliesto 
tea gardens and coarei'sion of AiiiinisTiS all contribute to the incr<’a,s(*, whieli appears 
in all districts. In Kamrnp, Darrangand Nowgong largo inercass's of lliiidus corve' 
spond with decreases am ng the Animists ; tlio new eonveriH are ciiielly ])laiiii 
Kacluiris, Mikirs and \iitis. 

The iuci'case of ITiiifl'is in the Hills division is due hu’gely to natural gmwtli 
of the Mauipuris In this dhnsion, t’lirisii:imily is the eliief prosrdylising ipligiott, 
Except in the North C;iclia,r Hills audauiong the hill tiihi'S of Manipur when they hive 
moved into the valley dividori of tiu’ State. Ifindnisin li:),s iiunh;- no Iieadnaiy against 
A’.iimism. lathe Lnsinii Hills tlierc is hut :i slight increase ; idie (iaio Hills show 
a decrease of about 2,(i00 ; an iir'r(‘ii..se of 2,000 !!iiidus in tlie Naga Hills comes 
from transfer of the Diin.apur area frnn Sihsagar district ; ami tlie t.OOO increase 
in the Khasi and Jaiutia Mills is att)'i''nta,hlo to Xopa, Ie.se lliinlii iiiiinigraiits aiidto 
increase of ollicials and tr.iders at Sliilloiig North Caediar Hindus have increased 
by ijOtlO and now form 70 per cent, of tlio popti'al ion of tin; subdivision ; this 
number witdi an increase of Ohrislhm.s, corresponds with the drop iu the nimiber of 
Animisls, i.e., among the hill Kaolnuis. 

For the Smmia Valley low ]joreeiit;i.go ej; inei'oa.si', Sylliet i.s re.spousih!e, that 
district having only 800 more IlindtiH tlian in 1011 ; tire general low rate of growth 
in Sylhet, described in Chapter I, couihined Avildi the dejire.ssion in lea and eonBcqumt 
decrease of garden coolies, acconut for this. Cluld manniage is not common, but 
widowhood forms an a])pre;‘iahle Factor when avo conipare the Hinilu rate ol' incrense 
AAuth that among Mnham)nadan.s ; tlio latter proliably gain iu vita, lily l)y a move 
generous diet and in vital shitistics by widow reamirriago, and to :i loss extent hy 
plurality of wives. Unfortunately, our vital statistics cannot ho usoi in any conclu- 
sions on comparative rates of increase of the diiferont religion.s, for tJioy 'giro only 
death-rates by separate ladigions, Avlvile th(' recorded birth-rate i,s for ail com hind. 
Cachar plains, though also allectcd by tlio tea slump, has an increase of I t, 000 
Hindus, or nearly 5 per cent. 

66. Muhammadans have incrci,sefl in every district of the province except 

the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the tolal increase for A.ssam 
being nearly 320,000, or KPH per cent, of the 1911 
total. They still form over Bulf the population in tho Surma Valley, Avlmre they 
have grown bj 5*5 percent, in spite of ihe adverse conditions and' without being 
reinforced by immigration. In Sylhet the increase is 09,000 or over 6 per cent, 
while the net district increase for all religions is only 2'7 per cent, I have pointed, 
out in tho previous paragraph the advantages they have over .Hindus in cmtam 
respects. In Sylhet, in every year of the 'decade except 1911, and ea|)hcially in 
the influenza years, the Muhammadan recorded death-rate was much higher than that 
of the Hindus. There is no obvious reason for this, but it seems that the Muhamma- 
dan advantage over Hindus in the birth part of the statistics must have been substan- 
tial, to account for tho compara- 
tive Vfiriation in numbers of tlie 
two communities. In the Brah- 
maputra Valley the majority of 
the Eastern Bengal immigrants 
are Muhammadans ; the result 
is reflected in the enoi’ffious 
growth of 65 per cent, over the 
19 ll Muhammadan population 
there. The followers of Islam 
now form over one-seventh of 
the Valley population, against 
^.^?-''inth in 1911. Iu the 

Hills Muhammadans are few ; 
there is a growth small in 
numbers (4,400) ‘but amount- 
ing to 17 per cent, of the last 
census total. This increase is 
nne to natural growth of the 
Mampuri Musalmans and in 

Eastern 

um plains 


Muhamma<i‘^ns. 





MUHAMMADAXSj Al^IMISTS. 
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In the last census report it was pniatecl out that most of the Surma Valley Musal- 
mans are clescenchiuts of local converts dating from the Muhammadan invasion of the 
14th century, while tlie Assam Valley Musalmans arc descendants of tlie survivors 
of invading armies, and also recent immigrants from East Bengal. New conversions 
to Muhammadanism are rare. The Maulvis prefer rather to e.vpouud the scriptures 
to the faithful than to attract infidels. In the few cases that do occur, the new 
Muslim converts are not placed under any religious or s^'clal disabilities, docial 
customs have not changed enough to influence the statistics in any way. 


In 1901 sects of Muhammadans were recorded ; the vast majoiity were found 
to be Sunnis. In 1911 sects were not entered. As the question of the number of 
Sliias was raised in Parliament in 1020, it was decided by the Local Governmont 
to have the sect recorded at the 1921 census for Shias only. Practically all the 
Muhammadans of Assam are Sunnis. The number of Shias returned in th i province 
was only 434. In 1901, when sects were last reoorded, Shias numbered 2,721. 

67. The beliefs known as Animistic were described in the last Census report. 

Briefly, the word is used as a general term for the reli- 
gions of all primitive tribes ; the census instruction was 
“ where a person has no recognised religion such as Christian, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
etc., his tribe should he entered. This will generally be the case with Santals, 
Garos, Lushais, Mikirs, Kacharis, etc.” 


At the last Census the Animists had increased by as much as 16 per cent, of 
their 1901 total, that is to say, more rapidly than the general population. This 
result was ascribed by Mr. MeSwiney partly to immigration and partly to greater 
accuracy in recording religions. At this census the rate has dropped to 1’4 per cent. 
The absolute increase is only 17,361 and this is more than accounted for by immigra- 
tion and by areas newly censused in frontier districts, The immigrants are, on 
tea .gardens an increase of 46,000 Santals, Muudas, Oraons, Goads and othens, and 
in the Lushai Hills about 4,000 Chins from Burma. New tracts give about 23,000 
Konyaks, Abors and Mislimis. 

Leaving out the 73,000 thus accounted for there is a substantial decrea.so of 
Animists. The reasons arc (1) conversion to Hinduism ; (2) conversion to Clivistiau- 
ity ; (3) the influenza epidemic. Of (1) I have remarked in paragraph 65 above, 
iibsorption of members of aboriginal tribes in the Hindu fold has gone on in tlm 
well-known manner in. the plains, in Manipur and in the North Cachar Hills. 

The marginal statement (taken from 
Imperial Table SHI) gives some idea 
of the results in a few tribes. It is only 
an approximation, since variations in 
accuracy of the retuin of religion at the 
two censu-es cannot be ruled out in these 
cases ; further, it does not show those new 
converts who have adopted Hindu casto 
names in place of their tribal names. 
The advance of Christianity will be dis- 
cussed in the nest paragraph ; a drop of 19,000 in the number of Animists in the 
Lushai Hills is the most striking point under this head. The third reason, influenza, 
is exemplified in the Naga Hills and the Jowai subdivision of the Ehasi and Jaintia 
Hills. In the Naga Hills, if we exclude the new area added, the general population 
shows a very small increase : the old animists have not grown in number, but have 
lost both by influenza and by conversions to Christianity. In Jowai, where the 
population is nearly 80 per cent, animistic, there was a general drop of 6’7 per cent, 
owing to influenza and other bad conditions of the decade. 


Tribe. 

1921. 

1911. 

Hindu. 

Animlst. 

Hindu, 

Animlst. 

Chutlya ... 

95,967 

22 

80,328 

2,497 

Garo 

3,422 

158,493 

505 

143.845 

Kacharl ... 

71,192 

136,074 

00 235 

169,867 

Lalvjng ... 

3,354 

37,679 

496 

38,723 

Mikir 

10 977 

100,652 

736 

104,341 

IVIlrl 

45,424 1 

23,301 

13,460 

44,332 
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The niimher of Animlsts per 10,000 of the population is now only 1,673, agaimt , 
1,756 in 1911. In all divisions there has been a fall in tho comparative number, ' 
owing to the large gains by tho other religiono. In tlio Ilrahinaputra Valley only is | 
there an actual increase (21i, 000). Lakhimpur and Sihsagar Imvo gained owing to ( 

increased immigration o! 

i — ^ ,,.o ,, I aboriginal tribesmen from 

ass/.'S“AWIMI 6TS Obota Nagpur and other parts ' 

to tho tisa gai thms. Goalpara i 
j has sained l)y influx of 8antal ; 

tato Ike ; 

Eastern Duars, and probably , 

: E ' also ])y natural growth among i; 

^EEEEgEEEEE^ ^M^i^ E'EiE^M ^ / tliG Aiiimists US among the 1 

■ general ])opnlation. Badiya t 

frontier Tract shows a consid- | 

; crablo proportion owing to | 

i sKutT 'V . ' census of new areas contain- I 

{ /^^^WFropprtta.f^op«o« ing gingpho, Abov and Mislimi •; 

^ m -I'Eo ‘dlicr three j 

^ 8.)5 ^ Ec districts, Ivamrup, Darrang I 

\ I y.jd ' " and Wowgong, have large i 

I , I , ^ ^ iiuligcnnus Aniraist popula- ^ 

\ / * tious of Kacliaris, llabhas, 

\i|. j ’“■ * Mildrsand' Iialuhgs, as -well 

JO-86 ^ „ , ;:V ■ as garden coolie's from other 

SB ,* „ 1^' parts of India. They have all 

^ " ' "« * "* K w iimt i fak , i n — ! lost by conversions to Hiii: 

du’sm ; Kamrup especially shows a big drop' from 140,000 to‘102, 000' Animiscs'. 

The Surma Valley Animists are few ; the number has declined by 700 to 14,879. 

The Hills division, wdiere Auimists predominate, shows a drop of nearly 6,000 
but still has 679,000. The Lushai Hills is responsible for a heavy deoroaso and the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills for less; tho Animist loss being Christian gain. In North 
Cachar, Animists are fewer by about 8,000 - most of fheso have gone over to Hin- 
duism. The other hill districts show increases. 

68 , TAe increase of Christians is remarkable. The progressive decennial increases 
christains. sinco 18S1 are sliown iu Subsidiary Table HI. The num- 

ber iu the province has almost doubled in the last ten 
years and represents now over 1-6 of the whole population. The percentage of 
increase in the Brahmaputra Valley is 82, in the Surma Valley it is 28, and in the 
Hills 111. The community is strongest in the Hills, where the Missions have been 
most active, and where Hinduism has generally not penetrated much. 

In the Hills as a -whole there are now S2t Christians in every 10,000 
of_ the population, against ■ 423 at the last census. Iu the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills a sixth and in the Lushai Hills over one-fourth of the population are 
now CLrstians. In the -Khasi Bills, where the movement is ollest, the increase 
has been only ST6 per cent, possibly owing to curtailment of staff and work in 
war time by the Welsh Calvinistic Methoasts, the principal body working. 
The spread of Christianity in the Lushai Hilts is phenomenal. There has 
been a sort of revivalist wave over the whole Lushai population. The district has been 
described as a mass-movement area : the movement is due to the Welsh Mission at 
Aijal and in less degree to the London Baptists at LUngleh, with a suowbali system of 
preaching by local converts. In a district of 7,060 square maids sparselw peopled by 
less than 160,000 people, there are now 2-7,000 Cbristians whele tea- years ' there 
were only two thousand. At present itis quite the fashidn to be a Cliristian and even 
the Chiefs are joining the movement. At first I was inclined to cast doubt on the 
accuracy of the figures and suggested that zealous Christian enumCxatprs might have 
made entries according to their own wishes rather than/ Hie 
tendent, however, thinks the case is rather the reverse. ‘Mr. Scott tested anany 
entries himself, and he quotes an instance of the rigorous standard „^ntedby the new 
converts:. the five-year old son of Christian parents being entera|. ^ 'because 

tiie young scoundrel was so greedy that he failed to say his g race: 1 On the 
other hand, a mad woman of an Animist family was entered'as die always 

•went up to the church and joined in when hymns were being 

districts the community is not yet so strong, but all show V'^’^^'pmportionate 
increases. In Manipur, where the missions are working f riUet! 

Christians number over 4,000 against 132 in 1911. : v 
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In the Surma Valley, as might he expected from the firm positions of Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism and the paucity of Animists, Christianity has little hold. The 
number of Christians has, however, increased to 3,300. These are mostly tea garden 
coolies who were Christians before they emigrated to Assam. There are also a few 
e.r-Namasudras of the ordinary population. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley all districts have increased their numbers of 
Christians. Goalpara has the largest number, 10,312, and also the greatest increase, 
as will be seen from Subsidiary Table III. This is due to the activity of the Luther- 
an Mi.ssion, referred to in the next paragraph. In the other districts of the valley 
most of the Christians are found among the tea-garden immigrants, though the missions 
lave had some success also among primitive tribes, such as the Mikirs. 

Examination of the age statistics in Imperial Table VII shows that Christian 
converts are' inade in fair numbers at all ages. The proportion of children aged 
under 10 is somewhat less among Christians than among the general population. In 
the age groups from 10 to 30 the proportion is greater for Christians. Thereafter, 
the general population has the higher proportions, progressively as the ages increase. 
As conditions of- life do not differ greatly between the Christians and the Animists 
fi’om whom the great bulk of the converts come, we may fairly deduce that the period 
from 10 to 30 years of age is the most popular for conversion; this is possibly due 
to the influence of mission schools on present and past pupils. Since material 
inducements are not offered and the help and advice of the Missionaries is not denied 
to followers of other religions, it appears that the chief motive of the converts in 
adopting Christianity is religious; though no doubt the care and attention displayed 
in mission hospitals and schools is a contributory cause by example. There are as 
yet no signs of any, movement towards forming a national or independent Indian 
Christian Church in Assam. 


69. The distribution of Christians in districts by sect and for three race divisions., 

, . , European and allied races, Anglo-Indians and lodians, 

Christian sects and Missions, . f t i m i i •xr’xr ° tru • i i. I 

IS given in Imperial Table XV. The marginal statement 
shows the Provincial figures for sect in brief. Sixty per cent, of Europeans are 

members of the Church of England, 19- 
per cent. Presbyterians and 12 per cent.. 
Homan Catholics. Nearly half the Anglo- 

Indian community is Homan Catholic. 

Among Indian Christians almost half are 

Presbyterians and over one- third are 


Christians. 

Assam. 

Protestant 

... 126,563 

Anglican ... ... 

Bapfhit 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian ... 

Unsectarian and other Protestants 

7,S07 

... 8.44^ 

03,909 

1,371 

Roman Catholic 

Greek 

Sect not returned 

6,419 

I 

123 

Total 

132,100 


Baptists. 

Homan Catholics are distributed fairly evenly over the tea districts, with a few 
hundreds in each ; most of these are garden coolies but some are local converts. In 
the Khasi Hills there are over 2,000 Catholics. The Mission working is the Homan 
Catholic Mission of Assam, with branches in Oaohar, Sylhet, Kamrup, Harrang and 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. . The Germans of this Mission have been replaced by 
Preneh and Belgian fathers. 

Among Protestant sects, the Church of England has most of its adherents in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, there being over 2,000 each in Darrang and Sibsagar. The 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel is working in the four upper districts of the 
valley. Lutherans are almost confined to the Brahmaputra Valley ; those on the tea 
gardens are looked after by the Evangelical Lutheran (Gossner’s) mission, which has 
stations in Darrang and Lakhimpur and which came to Assam to father its 
Omigraut converts. The largest and most Jflourishing Lutheran community is, however, 
in Goalpara under the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches (Scandinavian), which 
maintains a colony and owns a tea estate, to which are brought Santals from Ohota 
Nagpur. These missionaries also work among the Meches outside the colony. Their 
followers in the district have increased from 2,400 to 8,400 in ten years. 

. Baptists have more than doubled, their numbers since 1911. Their missions 
have been very active, w'orking in almost every district where the Welsh Mission has , 
no branch. In Lungleh subdivision of the Lushai Hills the success of the London 
Eaptisf mission has already been noted ; in North Lakhimpur the Canadian, and in 
Garo. Hills, Kamrup, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Sadiya, Naga Hills and Manipur, the 
American Bajytist missions are 'established. Their converts are chiefly members of the 
aboriginal tribes. In every one of these mission districts the increase of Baptists has 
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Leeu large. In the Assam Valley with ihti Gam If ills they have increased fro® 
10,000 to 27,000 ; in the Nnga Hills from 0,000 to 8,000 and in Manipur from 71 
to 3,000. In the Naga Hills, however, many Aos wt'.rc lourvd to have hecoiM 
haeksliilevs : though previously Christians they appeaisnl to liave nuiounced entirely 
their Christianity, nor did tliey sliow tlic usual outward.sigu.s of vVuiinisin in observance 
oi gen'ias, etc. It was ultimately decided llrat tlicir religion was more Animism 
than anything else and they were cnlorcd as Animists. 

Preshyterians, 31,000 in 1911, are now nearly 0 1, 000. Tire Welsh Calvinislic 
Methodist Missim continued its well known work, religious, oducaHmud and mcdicfil, 
in (he Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Lushai Hills, Cachar and iSyliiet. Tlie success in (lie 
Lnshai Hills has been described above ; there only, mass or groiiy) conversion can be 
said to have taken place in the province. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills hrcsliyteriaiis 
rose only by 8,000 to 30,000, svhoro many people laid oxjxscted bigger results ; the 
reasons seem to be curtailment of stall and funds as noted in paragraph 08. In the 
Surma Valley, svhorc the mission works among dep)'C.ssed classes sneh as Namasuilras, 
thei'c has been a considerable increase in Cachar, with a slight d(!croaso in Sylliet, 
In Manipur, 1,901 I’rcshytcrians appear where tliore wore none in 191 1 ; this is due to 
the new work of the Thado-Kuki Pioneer mission, avorkiug among Kukis and otliev 
hill tribes on the borders of Manipur, Lushai Hills and tlic Cliiltagong Hill Tracts. 
This mission took a census of i(s adherents by its own agont.s concurrently with the 
general census, and the result dilTercd somewhat from ours. I cannot give the 
reason : it may be due to doubt of the boundary, but in any case I think our figures 
aj’c the more likely to bo correct. 

The only other missions of whoso working in the province information has been 
received are the Church of God (American Mission), in the Khasi Hills, and the 
balvation Array, in the Lushai Hills. The followers of the former number loss 
than. 1,000 and have been classed under Minor Protestant .Denominations. The work 
of the latter was started in 1919 by a young Lushai who had attended a meeting in 
Calcutta, and had been converted and trainad as an otlicer of the Salvation Army. The 
few irmy converts on the census date seem to have boon entered as Presbyterians or 
Haplists. In 1922, 1 am informed, the number of “ enrolled .soldier.s ” in the district 
is over 500. 


^0. The Budlhists of the province have increased from 10,500 to 13,500, number' 
Buddhists. in every 10,000 of the population. They are 

, ^ _ chiefly found in Sibsagar, Laklumpur and the Sadiya 

iroiitier fraetj^ in which districts they are descendants of old Bariiicse immigrants*— 
Aitons, Ehamtis, Phakials, Tuvungs, etc. In other district.s there arc several hnndreds 
scattered chiefly m the Brahmaputra Valley and Lirshai Hills. Tliese are Bhutia 
traders, Nepalese immigrants, and Magh cooks trom tho Chittagong coast. Most of 
tho Nepalis, however, returned themselves as Hindus. In the Lushai Hills and 
Manipur the Buddhists (over 1,000) are more recent immigrants from Burma. The 
increase of Buddhists is due partly to natural growth, partly to some Khamti vilUiges 
on the Sadiya Frontier being newly oensused, and partly to immigration. There is 
one Buddhist monastery in Sibsagar district. 


71. The Jains are all traders from Bajputana or Western India. Their numbers 
Jains. have increased in the decade from 2,500 to 3,500. As 

Irlhmos. 16,000 Eaiputana immigrants of tho 

Mar wan trader class, it was thought that the nuDiber of 
Jams was unduly low and that some were being wrongly entered as Hindus. A 
special enquiry was made in Shillong, where only two ‘of these merchants were 
returnel as Jams, and it was found that the others were all definitely Hindus • I think, 
.therefore, that the figures for other distriots are accurate. At the request of the Jaiii 
Assooiation of India, Bombay, attempts were made to ascertain the sects of all Jains, 

The result was as in the margin ; it seems 
from the large number of the unspecified 
that most of them did not know, or did 
not care to distinguish, their sects. None 
of the nine Swetambara returned himseli 
as a Swetambar Terapanthi. 


Number of Jains by sect, 

Swetambar 

Q 

Digambar 

22.7 

Sthanakvasi 

,M 3’ 

Sect unspeoifiecl 

... 3,264' 

Total 

3,503 
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other workshops, carpenters, cintractors and motor car drivers. They are*^ stiU 
numerous in Nowgong and Lakliimpur, where there are railway centres. 


mos 
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No Aryan -^rerc c^nisnsod in Assam Tliere are o59 Brahmos a^'ninst -i2S in ICll, 
Nearly Laif of these were at Shillon", (louhtl''.ss o^ving to the pi’csciiee of the Goyevanierit 
offices' and Oalentta Ti-i(0!S. It is a'lnhttcd on ail sid<-s that loosening of the vigonv of 
Hinda rules is ]-cspon‘il)lc for the lo'.v number of Bralimos : Jibcral-ini ided A-^sajnesa 
and Bengali people liiid that they can now hold what views they pha'C and i"giih;to 
tlu'ii’ conduet much as tliey jdcisc while stiii rctaiiung the name of iiinlu. On tr.e 
other lirnid there appears to ijc no tendency for Brahmos to be reabsorbed in 
Hinduism. 


72. Details arc given on the title-page of Iinpori il T;d)lo AH of ibo 3)0 persons 

vrliose religious are class'.'d as minor on aeeount of thi;ir 


Miscellaneous. 


nuinenc.'d insigniiicance. Among t'u'sc are 


cws, 

v.'Iiich 


Parsees and Confuchans ; the majority fall under (he head of iin'oliirilo Ijeh'd's, 
inchules Unitarians, freffihinhers, r.theists, agnostics and persons avkiiowleilging no 
redigion. All tliosc of indefinilo holi* J: were tabulated as Gliristiin in lull; this 
year the Census Commissi nier decided to omit them from Table XA'' as being out of 
place ill a table rvhich purports to sliow Ciiristians only. Unitarians number odo, 
most of whom are in tim Ivliasi Hills, wlicre they have a church. 

A. few inierosfing and ,'omotimes cryptic cntrie.s wore found in the relijdon 
column of the scliodulcs. In Sih-sagar some ciiumerators entered rfio religion of Aiiri.s 
as adi dharma, which might Ji.ave meant primeval or principal, aecovding lo the 
meaning assigned to the Sanskrit udi. Enquiry showed that the people were Ani- 
mists and conuction. was made accordingly in the Central onico. One Ihironoan 
official returned himself as an Aiiimist, holding tliat this was the nearest of th.e 
common words in use to doscriho the hdiefs he held. Only one person, a liu'hly 
educated Indian official, doscrilied himself as an atheist ; the entry disajipcared from 
Assam, hovvovor, as lie was aliscnt on the final census day. Two or three ])er.^ons of 
really coruscant wit, Enropoan.s using household sclicdulcs, ainnsed themselves by such 
entries as Primitive Jiveeptionht and Nothing-arian. 

73. Of tiro total tea-garden population of 923,000, over 782,000 or nearly 85 per 

cent, are Ilindu.'^. Auimids nmnlKW 110,000, al)ont 12 
per cent, of the total, against a proportion of a little over 

9 per cent, in 1911 : this points to the increased recruiting from Olioia Nagpur and 
Central Provinces animistic tribes, mcnlionod in the last chapter under tca-ganlen 
immigration. 

Musalmans number only 19,000, a very slight increa>^c on the 1911 nuraher. 
Other religions account for 11,000, of whom about nine-lcutJis arc Ciiristians. 

74. Apart from the intiiusic interest of tire ligurcs for the ditferent religions 
Religion as a basis of ciassi- tabulated ill tlic main tables which have been quoted in 

^'cation. ■ t]jc foregoing disciissim, religion appears as n liasis of 

clossilication of most of Ibc statistics presented in tbc Imperial Table'. It has l)''on 
suggested that tills sy-tem .should be abandoned in favour of aome otlmr elasi-ilication 
based on si.oial and economic condition. Religious dill'erenees divide society vertically 
and are no longer, it is said, (bo determining t.actoiy in customs sucli as early marriary.y 
seclusion ef wmmen, treatment of children ; such matters arc determined by lioiT.'/mlal 
isions of society", djITcrcuti'itcd from one another by economic and social condilion::;. 


Peligion on tea-gardsns. 


In Assam, I think tbc iirgunieut can hold only partially. It is true lliat in srono 
places and in somn mnttcis there are differences rvliich are del ermine. 1 by oim,side.ra- 
tions other than those of rs ligion : for instance tlie ilev. (f. G. Crozier of Alanijmr 
quotes the case of Manipur Hindus wdio wall allow' an Animist from their own hiil.s 
to enter tlieir cooksheds hut will not allow a .'Bengali, even a Brahman, to do so, 
because the Bengali is a foreigner while tlie Mauipuri Animist is not. Again, a blind 
man of the Rajku.mar caste w.as being led by the arm Ipy a Mauipuri Christian : the 
blind man accidentally toudied bis own cookhouse ; pollution rvas regrrded as having 
passed tbroirgh him from the Obristian and (be shed bad to Ijo demolished. Such 
instances, however, do not usually refer to customs of demological importance. 

These are more often determined by territorial divisions, and by caste, but 
partly by religion. For instance, both Hindus and Muhammadans marry earlier 
than Animists and Christians, a fact proved again by our present census statistic.'. 
Tabulation by territorial iinits we have already ; caste we have also as a basis of 
division, bat this again is based largely on religious sanction. As I have showm above, 
there is a tendency among those Hindu castes who ai-c making efforts to rise in the 
social scale to lighten rather than to loosen the bonds of orthcidoxy. The reaction of 
Ibis on social customs has been cxempHfied in recent years by tbc tendency in certain 
castes such as Mali, 1‘atni, Nadiyal, lo stop their women workiug in the fields or selling 
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fish ill the mai’kot, or evca going to market at all ; and by (;ho tendency to manj j 
eaidicr anl to discard widow reraarriagp among tlie_ Yogis in dilTcront districts, 1 
If we abandon tho classilioatioii by religion, ancl witli it that by caste also ws ^ 
shall cause mnoii useful information to diaappoav. In an agrioultnml country such i 
as Assam it is dilficnlt to soc wliat horizontal divisions by economic and social j 
conditions are to be put in the place of the vertical religious divisions. We i 
cannot divide the people into tho classes, tho masses and tho asses. In an industrial 
country, a o'as'ilioatioa by occupation — mental and manual, skilled and unskilled, 
wniges per head above or below certain limits, etc., — would probably yield valuable 
sociological information. Other divisions that might bo suggested are tlioso oE 
education and wealth; for instance, it is tb.G custom nowadnyvS for odiicnted meaof 
moans, especially the Sahas, now known as Vaisya Saha or Vaisya, and sometimes 
as Das, to be allowed to mix freely in all matters oxcept those of food and drink 
with others of liighir castes. Bc.t theso things alfcct only a small minority of the 
population. Again,, any attempt at a soicutillo classilication by race would be 
complicated by the number of aboriginal tribes, <and by idle hetorngoneity of the 
tea-garden population. Also wo have already, in the division by districts, racial 
classilication in a considerable measure : tho Naga Hills statistics- represent Nagas, 
Sylhet represent Bengalis of Syliict, and Karnrup stand.s for Assamese races; though 
immigration disturbs the figures evorywhoro. Poverty is certainly a factor 
intliuncing vaiions customs as well as a quo-stion of supremo importanoo in itself. 
We know that tlio country is poor. If the Census could teU us how poor and how 
many people are actually above or below a certain standard, its results would 
certainly be of increased value. To use the Census for something in tho nature oE 
a vast intensive economic enquiry, howc'ver, would not bo easy. Tho only other 
classification that would be of use in this province at present is one b.asod on agri- 
cultural conditions. The practical difficulties of this, however, arc very great. A 
division by land tenures would be easy, but its value would bo small: we 
have already divisioa by districts in all tho census tables, and the main areas of 
permanently ancl temporarily settled land are sharply rloflned ; moreover, it cannot 
be said that any serious dilferonoe in social customs can be detected between peasant 
proprietor and tenants, as such. 

Perhaps the best way to classify the population, for sociological enquiry, and 
for information of use for administrative purposes, would be by the major ooenpa- 
tional divisions, agiioultural and. one or two non-agricultural pursuits; with 
subdivision of agriculture into those who live on rent, ordinary cultivators, tea-garden 
---1... i . ..1 0 1.1,, « .. jafQjijiaijjQQ could bo obtained from 

sortings and resortings would be 
etc., by occupation. In order to be 
©f ordinary cultivators would hare 


coolies aril ordinary field lab.)urt.ra. So far the 
our present schedules, though several tedious 
necessary, to obtain age, hirth-placo, language, 

of practical value, howeyer,, thu .0.o0rmoas cia^ 

to be subdivided and, placed, inigybfjlps::’ wifiOli;-qpjald^ compared or coatrastel with 

eachother, and herein lias the.' greatest dlMautWiV' If the Ian wero all of the same 
class and climatic conditions were equal everywhere, the problem would be beautifully 
simple: we could take an arbitrary pcVerty Ito^^ otiterion beino', say, cultivation 
of an area greater or hisa than: 2 bighas par family member, \nd makeup our 
statistics of age, civil omditioh,reKgt()Q, Sex,. immigeatioa, infirmities, by these and 
the other groups suggested above.- ' ■ , ‘ ‘ ’ 

Differences of rent or revenue^ -i^ainfall, ^-pbia^ty' of soil- liability to flood 
and oth|r loo^i :eor.ditioas would, howevei^^ iohte^da'SsificatiM so complicated 
as to bo very atmoult of attainment ‘ with the .. 'ageaoy. The classifi- 
cation of land made at settlemoni. would bayeV-fe^ A ^hfcvkp P^nmnsi of 

tho schwlute multiplied; the army of 

fudge the entri^, hopelessly, and the'.ti^a- and 


tabulation would be much increased. " 

therefore, that the pfes-enl - * 

reflgioaitis still of considemfile to ; that kq.' 
onehTOk'-'-dn occupation^ 
oultivawihhat such a cla»B:tsatipp"'Wwald^ 

schedules feA ^^11 , 

'.for the eaameSsttion, than 
elss' ification is'lns^i^ for the 
a stesdl aud tathetife%^eneoa8 ar^i a 



'/statistics by 
fld^lu'e except 
'Ij^wndition of 
'/.the census 
.found 
*ne or 
?with 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLB 1. 

General cUstribnfioii of the population hy Eeli/jion, 


Rflli'g^on and Locality. 

Actual 

Nu'iiher 
in 132i. 

Proportion per 10,000 of population. 

Variation per cent, (increase. + decrease-). 

Net varia- 
tion per 
cent. 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

. 1891. 

1881. 

mi 

to 

1921. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1881 

to 

1921. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

aiyj>v. 












AS.SAH 

4,362,571 

5,460 

5.437 

5,597 

5.472 

6,258 

+13*6 

+119 

+14'4 

-6*1 

+36 6 

Braliraapi tra Valley 

2,»52,129 

6,878 

7,014 

7,132 

G,9S4 

8,304 

+21’0 

+16-9 

+9'9 

-9'G 

+401 

Surra a Valley 

1,418,090 

4,665 

4,771 

6,000 

4,980 

5,030 

+M 

+6‘7 

+5-7 

+10-6 

+24-9 

Hills 

201,453 

2,GCS 

2,623 

2,534 

599 

2,661 

+14-5 

+167 

+ 627 3 

-81*6 

■ +77*0 

MXISA7.ll AN. 












ASSAM 

2,219,947 

2,778 

2,693 

2.581 

2,710 

2,591 

+16 8 

+ 20'2 

+66 

+12 3 

+679 

Brahmapulm Valley 

esc, 103 

1,620 

1,143 

950 

981 

919 

+06‘O 

+42*8 

+3 G 

+17 6 

+1SG-0 

Bdrma Valley 

1,004,013 

5,273 

6,168 

4,920 


4,006 

+6* 6 

+1C%8 

+6-7 

+11-6 

+44-8 

Hills 

20,7*43 

272 

251 

299 

130 

150 

+ 17-5 

-0-5 

+271-2 

-2.1*2 

+207 '3 

^yiJZIST. 












ASSAM 

1,256,641 

1,673 

1,755 

1,744 

11,771 

1,124 

+1'4 

+16 0 

+10-2 

+691 

+119-1 

Brahmaputra Valley 

502,743 

1,459 

1,734 

1,783 

1,974 

*534 

+ V4 

+15’5 

-3 5 

+ 307*1 

373-S+ 

Surma Valky 

14,870 

49 

63 

7.3 

110 

69 

-4-5 

-19*8 

-29-9 

+108-7 

,, +12-6 

Hills 

679, 02(' 

6,216 

6,790 

0,845 

9, OBJ 

7,i;i5 

-08 

+17*6 

+27‘0 

+3-8 

+1)3-8 

CIimSTIAN. 












ASSAM 

133.106 

165 

U 

53 

31 

14 

+98 5 

+85-1 

+113 5 ' 

+137*2 

+1,769 6' 

Bvalimaputra Valley 

38,72;' 

lOO 

OR 

48 

28 

14 

+R2'0 

+rj9'a 

+837 

+116*8 

+1, 131-3 

Surma Vulloy 

8,30(1 

11 

0 

6 

0 

6 

, +28-0 

+ 64‘C 

+17-1 

+20-0 

+194-1 

Hills 

93,017 

824 

423 

256 

170 

46 

+1U'0 

+96’2 

+153*6 

+295*1 

+3,102-3 

BJIDDTFIST. 












ASSAM 

13,520 

17 

15 

15 

14 

13 

428 6 

+18’0 

+15 S 

+17 2 

+105-9 

Brahmaputra Valley 

12,07n 

81 

31 

3U 

28 

29. 

+23*3 

+23 3 

+14-5 

+7-9 

+83 '0 

Sarroa Valley , 

50 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

+13‘6 

+ l'>9-5 

+110-0 

*•* 

..J 

Hills 

1,393 

13 

7 

11 

1.5 

2 

+ 106’S 

-28‘C 

+26-0 

+434-8 

+ 8&’;)-4 

} 

Others. 












ASSAM 

5,46i 

7 

5 

4 

3 

. 1 

+ 47 6 

+364 

+ S3-2 

4 324-4 

+1.464 8 

; ..Hrahmaputra Va'ley 

4,031 

10 

6 

8 

6 

1 

+86-6 

+40-6 

+58-3 

+■120-4 

+1,480-9 

^^^rtuv Valley 

52S 

a 

1 

1 


■*' 

+153-8 

-19'1 

:+X07*3 

+69-0 

+577-0 

.. ... 

902 

s 

r ' 

j 

4 

1 

... 

+87-0 

+62*1 

+1083*3 

+87*6 

+5,637-5 


GO 


CJIA?. IV.— KKLTGIOT? 


sulisiniMiv TAiiiJ': if. 

.I)i.il.riljiil.ion III/ illalrit ls of llir iiiiihi rollijioii . 

ri-:u 10,01)11 iw tuk roiu'LATin.v who 


!>lSTIilOT AKO NaTUJUL 
iJlVItilOii', 


IIlffItUH, 




Men U1M U)A .nh. 



i\Nl 

Ml STM. 




1021. 

lilll. 

IlHIl. 

1M)1. 

1881. 

1921. 

191 1. 

1991, 

l'9|- 

19S1, 


1911. 


ism. j 

■vl, 

i 



-1, 

5 

1 ; 

7 

H 

!i 

10 

t i 


13 

11 

15 1 

ii; 

A-SSA’’!)! 

5 430 

5.437 

5,597 

5,472 

6,250 

2,778 

2,693 

2 581 

SVIO 

2 mn 

i,r>73 

1,755 

1,7-14 

1,771 

l,12i 

iJiau.i/APOTIU VAtr-KY ... 

6 878 

7,014 

7,183 

6.984 

8,604 

1 520 

1U3 

D50 

081 

918 

1,-150 

1,734 

1,782 

1974 

531 

lioalpara ... 

•iHll 

f>,r)7;i 

•1,400 

1 , 0:51 

7,374 

4.151 

:i,;V.;2 

2 779 

■.Lr.'ii 

I'.liiS 

H48 

V38 

2.719 

2,5(17 

2G 

Kivmnip ... 

7,111 

fi,R7n 

0,014 

7,019 

k,h;io 

1 M 

1818 

oil 


Vm;! 

I ,:i:io 

3.1 06 

8 , 1:12 

2,077 

3fil 

liniTiiiHg' ,,, 

7,077 

0,502 

7,0!I5 

(i,;io7 

9,2 i:i 

7fvl, 

fu'lM 

fiir. 

69!) 

607 

2 , <'23 


2, 3:1(1 

2. 1)^5 

IJT • 

Kowgong 

5,.070 

s.afio 

(Vl22 

0,220 

8,040 

1 .77-1 

M7 

1S3 

-Ul 

;i;i8 

15 ,6;-:j 

ll.fx'id 

3,(161- 


i,m 

yilwgar 

8,1.13 


R,Br>n 

1U57 

9,173 

425 

dOl 

410 

433 

.(."O' 

901 

834 

05(1 

artfj 

3:5 

lokhimpur 

7, Sill 

7,8I,() 

8,070 

S,9i-1 

. 8,400 

203 

28(1 

:{:ii 

318 

:i3:i 

i.lUll 

1 , 0 :, r. 

-l-H-l- 

41)3 

all) 

... 

-i,R7l 

... 

... 



345 


... 



4,180 




... 


7,172 


... 

... 

.0 

08 





2 , 211:1 


... 1 



SmiA VALLEY 

4,665 

4,771 

5,000 

4.980 

6,030 

5,273 

5,166 

i020 

4;,6(!)4 

4 006 

49 

63 

73 

no 

5[) 

Cachar plains 

(1,370 

(VLSS 

0,725 

0,528 

(1,440 

3, -100 

3,311 

3,056 

3, 070 

3,146 

177 

177 

104 

;j7H 

33i1 


•i;327 

4,-144 

4,080 

4,715 

4,821 

6,040 ' 

7', 61 9 

6,205 

6,217 

5.167 

24 

2i) 

CO 

Oi 

18 


2,668 

2,523 

2.584 

590 

2,661 

272 

251 

290 

136 

166 

G.216 

6,790 

0.84'5 

9,080 

7,135 

Garo HLILs 

l.WO 

1,310 

900 

937 

1,449 

' 

02-1 

617 

604 

400 

877 

7,988 

7,811 

8,192 

8,472 

8,039 

North Cachaf 

7,165 

5.521 

5,858 

4,310 

> -1.478 

153 

102 

j 1,432 

8 

1 

2,f]7() 

4.28:; 

2,0C!i 

5,051 

3,SI9 

Khasi flnd Jaintia Hills' ... 

Wu 

402 

2GG 

2:k 

1 3::e 

1 68 

65 

65 

41 

38 

7,CH2 

8,107 

H.sir. 

9,:5()0 

9,n01 

Kaga Hills ... 

ShO 

> 2S2 

! 32:1 

' 50 1 

1 135 

J 43 

21 

14 

17 

0 

9.019 

9,-i7:) 

9, 505 

9.571 

9,851 

Lu.sbai Hill.'j 

sim 

1 3Si 

) 401 

) 30 

B ... 

) 

37 

' 31 

1 2,'i 

i 4(1 

... 

0,075 

9,274 

9,5-12 

!L57f 


I'tlanipnr 

D.OO' 

i. 5,Rli 

G 

0 

3,92 

0 46£ 

! 

) 41! 

^ 1 |30f 

1 »« 



220 

3,4113 

8,752 

3,0151 


;lf:7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Christians, number and variations. 


District and Natural Divisions, 

Actual number of Christians iu 

V:iriation per cent. 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

:011-1'J2] 

190 MO 11. 

la'Jl-lOOl. 

1S31-1891. 

186M921. 

1 


3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

ASSA:!! 

132,106 

66,562 

35 969 

16.841 

7,100 

+98 5 

+85-1 

+ 1135 

+137-2 

+1,760 6 

l3i;AIIlIAPUTItA Vallet .. 

38,723 

21,272 

12,526 

6 817 

3,115 

+ 83'0 

+69*8 

4837 

+116-8 

+1,131- 

Goalpura 

10,312 

5,252 

3,405 

1,632 

613 

+96 3 

+ .70-8 

+114-2 

+ 218-1 

+ 1,910-1 

Kaniriip 

3,fi61 

2,636 

1,479 

918 

366 

+ .4-1. 

+71-4 

+56*0 

+ 159*0 

+II0U-3 

Darrang 

5,318 

1,913 

],35S 

840 

371 

+ 17B'0 

+40*9 

+ 60-0 

+123'3 

+1,333- i 

Kowgong 

2,025 

1,373 

503 

417 

254 

+ 113*0 

+131-6 

+ 42*2 

+64*2 

+ 1, 051-1 

Silisagar 

8,330 

5,410 

2,4.S0 

1,365 

804 

+ 54*9 

+117-4 

+82*3 

+69*8 

+942-1 

Lalihimpur ... 

7,731 

4,789 

3,112 

1,6(16 

8S7 

+ 61*4 

+63-9 

+ 93*8 

+ 9i*0 

+ 823*' 

Sadiya 

3(10 


... 



... 

... 




Balipara 

9(1 



... 

... 

... 

... 




SURMA VALLEY 

3,366 

2,629 

1,701 

1,(152 

1,M 

+28 0 

+51*6 

+17-1 

+26-9 


Cachar plains 

l,(!lt> 

1,117 

057 

«00 

76fi 

+ 4+1 

+1G-7 

1 +19*3 

+ 5*0 

+no*( 

Sylhet 

1,75(1 

1,512 

7'M 

613 

379 

+16'1 

+103-2 

1 +16*7 

+69*7 

+3(53-: 

HILLS 

90 017 

(52 601 

21,742 

3,575 

2811 

+1110 

+96 2 

I +153 6 

+ 205-1 

+3,102-: 

GavoHillH 

7, (IBS 


3,()47 

1,184 

(570 

+30*9 

j 

+49*1 

[ +208-0 

+76*7 

+ 1,03C*, 

Kha.d and Jiuntin Hills 

41 .122 

31 ,257 

17,321 

7,144 

2,107 

+31-6 

: +80-5 

+ l.(-2*5 

+&l 

-1-1,851-- 

ISO ‘ill Cacinir 

7.^3 

(id 

83 

1 

2 

+1,123-4 

—22*9 

+8,200*0 

—60*0 


Naga II ills 

8,731 

3.30S 

(JOl 

231 

25 

+10 

+4o()'4 

+ 160*2 

+824-0 


Linhai Hill, 

27,720 

2,461 

45 

15 

... 

+ 1,026-4 

+5,368*9 

+200*0 



Manipur 

-i,u50 

i 

132 

45 


7 

+3,9C8*2 

1 +193-3 

i 

1 

j 




Note— In the o;ileu](ktiJUti. [or the proviaco au-i for natural divituou-i those areas for which ligares are not available liavo been left out of 
account. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


lieligioHS of icrhan and rural population. 


Natural Divisi .ns. 

Number per 10,000 of urban population who arc 

Nuinb(3rper 10,000 of rural population who 

are 

Hindu. 

Mu-'idumu. 

Animis-fc. 

Christian. 

Others, 

Hindu. 

Muealinan 

Animiat. 

Christian. 

0th ers . 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s ! 

i 

6 1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Assam ... 

7.610 

1,721 

376 

212 

1 

81 1 

5.388 

2,8H 

1,612 

m 

22 

I , Brahmaputra Yal- 
ify. 

7,540 

2,116 

02 

125 ! 

w 

1 

6,859 

1 

1,603 

1,600 

99 

SO 

II. Surma Valley 

5/J71 

3,863 

23 

95 

48 1 

1 

4,6-44 

6,296 

49 

10 

1 

HI. HUls 

8,474 

,257 

858 

364 


2,063 

274 

6,755 

870 

18 
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yiah. 

75. In this chaplor tlio treatmoni; of ju^o .stniistics is iirailoil hi consideration 
()!' the coiichiisiuiiR ndiicli riin.y Iin drawn from them on 
n iociicoiy. siihjccis of the h'li^'ih. nt life, the fertility of tlie 

people and the chanyos in Iticir flisl.i'ihiition. Aljc; ni i'nle,ru!ii to sex, inamage, 
education and infirmities is discussed in chapters on those snlijiK'ds. The statis- 
tics wc arc concerned with are. conlained in Imperial Tahle. Vi[ (Aipp sox and 
civil condition hy district and main religions), sii pplmuenh'd !t_v l.'’roviMe,ial TahlnVI 
(Tea garden popuiation liy .age, sex and civil (auniition, ihh.sagar (lisi.rict). There 
are twelve SLihsidiary tables ajipinidcd to t.his chapter ; tlio iirst of these is prepared 
from a special starieraent, the last four sliow hirlh and ile:tUi-ral,es an j'ecordcd in 
the Public Health Department st:vtistics, and tlicrcsl, ore ileiluced iVom Impiorial Tables 
VII and XI V (Civil condition by age forselecicd castcH). 

In semtini'/dug tlio tables and arguments tlire.e. points arc to lie lioruc in inind:— 

(1) the age supposed to bo recorded for each person is that of ln,st hirthd.ay, 'i.a, it 
H the nmnbei' of cmfle'eilvenrs on> IJu: crusifs ui.<;hf Marnh IP/// ; a child under 
one year was to he entered as infant, and par.tionlar instruclioiis wove given to the 
cnmneratoi’s to this clfcct ; (2) our ;igc periods inmost of tlie laddcs are slio vu as 

0- 5, 6-10, 10-16, etc., in accordanoo with previous practice and with ilie standard 
forms prescribed hy the Govorimiont of India; tluiso groups rcpis'scut, however, 
tliose up to hut not a day over 5, thou not over 10, etc. In view of our definitioa 
of age they might lie, and often are in stadistical wandcs, dcsigiia.fcd :is O-I, 6-9, 10- 

1- 1, etc., both numbers being inclusive in (iacli groirp ; such not alien would nullify 
any possible suspicion that a child of 6 years a.nd 11 months old, say, had boon in- 
cluded in tiio 0-5 group; (3) the inaccuracy of ago returus ; this is dealt with in the 
next praragraph. 

76. Ago statistics arc probably the most inacourato of any in every country in 
tho world ; so tliat in. A.ssam, witli its In, rgo proportion of 
.nacouracyofthe statistics. dofoctivo systcU of registration oE 

vital occurrences, glaring defects in the returns arc no .miitl.or for sui'pviso. Most 
officials are- familiar with such answers as '‘twenty-forty” or “ lifly-sixty ” in 
answer to questions about age put to an illiterate cultiviitor. Cases of inaccuracy, 
intentional or otherwise, are not wanting also among tho edaoatod ; for instancj, a 
candidate applying to leave the Consua Department for a permanent post elsewhere 
produced a certfficate of age supported by an affidavit sworn by his elder hrotiier 
some years before, and remarked that he was prepared to produce ovidenco that liis 
brother's affidavit was false and was only made in order to gain admission to an ex- 
amination 1 

Inaeouvaoies are due generally to (1) ignorance, both of the enumerators and 
of the persons being enumerated, causing the use of round and favourite numbers; 
(2) deliberate under-statement ; (3) overstatement. Tor tho first cause, lot us 
examine Subsidiary Table I. This table has been prepared from a statement 
of actual ages returned by about 150,000 of each sex in two tvpioal rural areas 
of the Brahmaputra and Surma Yalleys, little disturbed by migWion—the same 
statement as that submitted to the Government of India Actuary for bis analysis 
of the provincial figures. The first point brought out by this table of distribution 
by annual age-periods is the large number of infants under one year compared 
with those from one to two. - This phenomenon occurs at every census it is diiSi 
partly at least, to the entry as infants of many children over one vear old still being 
suckled by their mothers— no amount of instruction as to’ the definition of infant 
could be expected wholly to eliminate this tendency among the enumerators 

Above 1 year and up to 8_the numbers are fairly evenly divided, but thereafter 
it will be noticed that there is a series of maxima at every -multipie of ten with a 
series of lesser high numbers at every odd multiple of five. This tendency to return 
multiples of ten and five occurs in most other countries, though perhaps not to 
so marked a degree. Other points to be noted are partiality for ages 14 and 16 and 
a recurring fondness for figures ending in 2 or 8 ; for instance, males ao'ed 31 are 
263, those aged 32 are 1,585 and tho.s0 of 83 are only 380, and females of 18 are 
2,61;7 against 767 aged 16 and 066 aged 17. The favourite ages for mafos aw 8 
lb. 12, 30 and 40, and those for females 8, 20, 26,30 and 40. Both sexes sem to 
object to age 21. Owing to these estraordinanly high peaks at the tens and fives 
hemg c ombined with other peaks at the twos and eights, any p rocess of smoothing 

« In Great Britain ani Ireland, according toDr- Gra-.ilord Dtinlop, the age of more often orwtlian 

tinte stained i but in tJie case ol infants under year oU, tiiulerstateiiienti is more fre.gueat, * 



AGE EISTEIBETION OF HIMIGRANTS. 


no 

U'J 


becomes very elaborate and unreliable, at any rate for five-year age periods. A 
graph of ago distribution prepared on the crude annual ago periods lias tbc appear- 
ance of the t'juaperature chart of a nuxliguant-inalaria patiout, and is useless for 
practical purjioses. It has been piointed out also that smoothing tends to ohscurc 
real differences, as well as the aitificuil ones ; tlie Census Commissioner has there- 
fore expressed a preference for tlio use of crude figures rather than adjusted ones in 


the mean age oi the populition. 
annual age figures bv any diagram 


Age distribution 
grants. 


of ImmJ-* 


certain calculations from the tables, not.ibly that oi 
I have therefore refrained from representing the 

and have used the crtide census ligures by 5-yca,r or other periods for aiialysis of the 
age distribution. 

Inaccuracies from under-statement will be found to occur in the agc.s of unmar- 
ried girls when they are near or over the age of puberty, and also for elderly baclic- 
lors and widowers. Overestimates of age are made usually by old people, either 
from ignorance or from pride in being very old ; hut as the absolute number of old 
persons is not great, these have little effect on the statistics compared vnth the effects 
of the other causes noted above, xin examide of deliberate inisstatoment is found in 
the fact that the number of females aged 25-30 in the whole population of 192], is 9 
per cent, greater than the number in the group 16-20 ten year.s bolore ; this result 
can hardly bo due to immigration only and most likely arises from under-estimates 
by females above 30 in 1921 and by unmarried girls above 15 in 1911. Anotber 
factor, though not an inaccuracy, which has a disturbing effect on the statistics 
is migration. This is discussed in the next paragraph. 

77. In Chapter III I have shown that tliore are three great streams of immigra- 
tion. Of tbc.se, tbc Nepalis have a numl3er of females 
only about half the number of males, and their children 
must be proportionately less also; tlioir effect on both age and sex distribution is 
therefore to raise the numbers at the prime of life, especially among males, considera- 
bly. No special age table could be prepared for them ; their number, however, is far 
less than that of the other two classes of imraigianta. For the Eastern Bengal 
settlers in the Assam Valley Provincial Table IV shows three main age-.periods. 
These bring their women and children, but not in the same proportion ns that of the 
general population. Their children under 16 are about two-tbivds of those aged 15- 
40, while for the whole population children number rather more than the 15-40 
adults. The proportion of those above 40 to those of 16-40 is about the same for 
these immigrants as for the whole of Assam. The result is that we get the numbers 
in all age periods above 16 raised for the vrholo population by this influx of colonists. 

Por the third and greatest source of immigration, that to tbc tea gardens, I have 
bad a special table prepared (Provincial Table VI). This table .shows ages for Sibsagar 
tea garden population only ; Sibsagar being a typical tea district we may fairly use 
the figures to make proportional estimates for the whole province, as the total tea 
population is known, by sex though not by age, from the other special provincial 
tables. In 1911, Mr. MeSwiney separated the tea garden figures for Sibsagar and 
discussed to some extent their effect on the general age distribution ; no table was 
printed, but this year’s figures agree more or less with the results then found for tea 
garden ages. The following statement shows the tea population in age groups for 
the w'hole province on the Sibsagar basis, the throe large age groups for the Eastern 
Bengal settlers in the Brahmaputra Valley, the recorded provincial age distribution 
and its corrected appearance when allowance is made for the two classes of immigrants. 
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Thus the coiTibiuod effect of tlie two chissos of iininigrants into lower hy88tlie 
proportioiiuadcr 15 and by 10 the proportion agi'd W) and oYor, wliilo raising by 9? ^ 
that of the 15-10 period, per 10,000 of all a!g<is in the ])rovinco. _ That these 
differences are not much greater in. a ])roviuce wliicli lias oue-sixtli of its populatiei 
foreign-born is due to tbo peculiar types of immigration, which induce, families ratli® 
than only adult workers to como to Assam. 


It is questioriahle how far such corrcel.ioiis should he carried, howovor, as practi- 
cally all the East Bengal peopilo are penmuieiit settlers and now belong to Assam, 
and many of the tea garden population, (hough foreign, will hecome soltlors lam 
unable to estimate with any exactitude the effect of Nepali sot.lders, casual visitors ani 
general labourer immigrants : their exclusion would doublless lower the natural 
provincial proportion aged 15-10 a good deal furlher — probably to below 3,80(1 
per 10,000, — and raise the numbers of olrildrou and older ])(‘oplo. The age distri- 
bution for the whole uroviiicc will bo discussed in jiaragrajili 7!) on tbo basis of the 
recorded figures only. It should be noted that the tea garihm population referred to 
in the statement above is the whole, and not only the fortngn-born, populatioa 
enumerated on the gardens. Over ono-tlui'd of tlioso omuuoratod on toa gardens were 
born in Assam, though for the most jiart of foreign jiarenls. 


78. It is interesting to note from the Sibsagar figures how closely the district 
sundbarg’s theory. US a wliolo buu’s out Suiulbilrg’s thoorv aiul Ilow the tea 
garden pojmlation diverges from it. In tlie first place it 
is laid down that in almost all countries the populalion aged 15-50 is niiiformly 
about half the total population. ICor the whole Sibsagar district tin; number aged 
15-50 per 10,000 of the population is 5,007, wliilo for the toa gardoiis only it is 
5,586, Bnndbilrg has also pointed out that in a growing ])i)pulaiion the number in 
the group 0-15 is much higher than that in tbo grouj) of 50 and over. .In Sibsagar 
the former nuinbor is more than five times the latter, so that it is no wonder that 
the natural population of Sibsagar has increased greatly. On tdie tea gardens, though 
there is ;t preponderance of persons aged 15-50, there are very i'eii' old jicople; those 
under 16 are in fact more than six times the number of tlroso aged 50 and over. 
This points again to the tea gardens also possessing groat pos.sibilitios of _ natural 
increase in population, as suggested in the census report of 1911 by Mr. MeSwiney. 


Por the province as a whole, the proportions given in the margin support the 


Assam record od Girss per 
1,000 persons. 


0-15 ... 

410 

15-50 ... 

... 493 

50 and over 

91 


1,000 


theory fairly closely. Elimination of the tea gardens 


alters the groups to 4.21, 484 and 95. 


?9. In spite of the marked inaccuracies noted in paragraph 7G above, their 
Age distribution-general, per.sistence at cach census enables us to use the figures 

with some confidence for comparison. Subsidiary Table II 
shows the numbers returned at the last four censuses in annual groups up to 6 and 
thereafter in quinary age-groups. It will be noticed that for all the groups up to 5 
the numbers for both males and females are all less than the corresponding ones of 
1911, and in fact less than they have been in all the four previous census years, 
with the exception of femMes aged 8-4 and 4-5 in 1901 ; before the present year, 
1901 has been the worst census year for young children, owing to hala-azar and the 
earthquake of 1897 and their adverse action oh the birth-rate. In the three oroups 
from 5 to 2) both sexes show increased proportions over those of the same groups in 
1911. Erom 25 to 40 the exact opposite is the case, except that the proportion of 
females aged 35 to 40 is slightly greater for 1921 than for 1911. ^ 
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Trom 40 to 50 the 1921 figures agaiu pverail sligh% over the 1911 ones for 
both sexes ; while after 50 the male proportion of the present census is oenerallv 
greater in all periods, and the female generally less, than that of the last The 
figures are represented graphically in diagram No. 3, which shows the a-e-distribiitiou 
line for the last three censuses for the whole population of both sexes. ° 



The black line of 1921 starts far helow the 1911 dotted line, then goes above 
it at about five and remains so till about age 20, after which it stays below' or near 
it till 60, when it again assumes a higher position, 

This variation in the distribution exactly illustrates the had conditions in the 
latter half of the decade, and especially the influenza epiiemic. The fall in proper- 
tipn at the middle period of life corresponds with what wo have been led to e.'rpeot, 
vu., that iufluenza w'as more fatal to persons in the prime of life. The Lw 
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jft’oportioii of ohiWi'en undcf fivo yoai’S old roprosonli-y «.lio on the birth-ratcof 

lowered vitality and docrcascd proportion of woiaoii of chil.t-hejiriun- .^g,. 
by influenza ; also probably to some extont tlio bad oi^ononiic eouditions prcTailia* 
orving to the war and to local calamities. Tim. higher ratio of (ihildroii aged S-lJ 
reflects the higher birth-rate and belter general coudiiions !u tin', first ludf of tte 
decade. The outbreaks of other diseases and calanutms such as Hoods, tliongli 
■virulent, have been so local that it is not posaihie io isolate tl mi'- ohects for illustra- 
tiou by the statistics, though wo oa'ii see ttiiU; tbeii- '.•uiuula.tiYo effect has been 
greatest in the Ourma Valley. In the ilrr-iimaapiitra Vadicy the. drop iu the pvopof 
tion of children aged 0 6 has hneri much los.s tiiau that in the Surma Valley ami 
somewhat less than that in tlic Hills; this corresponds with (he. relative positions 
of the rates of natural iucroasc iu the three divisions, discussed in Chapter I, 
paragraph 20. 


In the period of age 60 and over, males in all tlie divisions have iiu!rea,s(5d in propon 
tion to the total, hut females show a decrease 'in the two valleys. It is teinptir’ 
to infer that old women suffered moro than old men from ilm inlluenza epidemic, 
hut the Hills ligures belie this : the proportion of wonum as well as that of men 
over ()0 has increased iu the Hills. Ibrasibly the Invi-dm* ecenomie conditions and 
more confined life of tlie plains women have reinforoeil inliueiiza iu hri aging down 
their proportions as against ihoan of the. Hills. l.ii the Hills I, Imre i.s aetually a slight 
increase in the proportion of males between 2 I and dO ; this I think is probably dne ^ 
to immigration of Nepaii.s. 

The efi'cct of knln-asar and the carldupiake iu the d('Cado 1891-1901 oan be 
traced in the next dectvles in the diagram, in the case of the chiUlron and 
persons over 50 : the line td' 1901 group 0-5, showing lowered hirth-rato by its low 
position, is reprasented in 1911 by the low yrointiou of tlus dotted line, from 10-15 and 
in 1921 by the plain black line of age group 20-25. In the middle periods of life 
it has now become obsonred by iniluonra and migration clTects. Tire reco-vei-y in 
fertility by 1911 shown by the high place of the, dotted line fur childrou aged 0-5 
is reflected in the high position cf the 10-15 lino for 1921. 

Tho effect of the present age distribution should ho (1) a continuance of the 
comparatively kw birth-rato in the early years of tho coming decade, vvitli a 
recovery as the increased number of those hot,' aged 5-20 marry and reach reproduc- 
tive ages; (2) tho deficiency of tho-se aged 0 5 now will not make itself felt by any 
effect on tho Mrth-rate until tho decade after 1921, by which time it will possibly 
he obscured by immigration. ; (S) a higher doath-rato than tho normal should continue 
for several years, particularly among males, owin.g to the larg( 3 r projmrtion at the 
later ages and to the lower numbers iu the prime of life. This tendency, however, 
is likely to disappear as the generation now aged 5-20 grows up fully. 

In any^ case these effects, unless reinforced by further economic or epidemic 
disasters, will probably not be very marked iu a fertilo population rooovoring after 
a bad epidemic. It should he noted that influenza, altliough had in Assam, does 
not appear to have produced so heavy a mortality , on tho indigenous population 
as in most other provinces and States in India : the rate of natural increase in 
Assam for the decade covered by the census is seven times tho actual increase 
rate for the whole of India. 

SO. In Subsidiary Tables 11 and III will be found the mean age of the 
Mean Age. population calculated 'for the province, the natural divi' 

sions and the three main religions at each ceE,su.s since 
1891. The mean age is the average age of the people alive at the time of the 
census ; if births and deaths were exactly equal it would correspond with the mean 
duration of life. _ As it is, it must not be confused with the death-rate or expecta- 
tion of life at birth ; it can be used only to exhibit and not to explain variations 
in the age distribution. Generally a higher mean age will mean fewer children 
or greater longevity, or both, in the population. In a growing population with 
a large number of children the mean age of the living will be less than in 
a deeacle-nt one where the ehilarea are nolatively few. It wil] be noticed that 
the mean age in the province has remained nea.rly constant for females and has 
risen slightly in the ease of males, since 1891. In the natural divisions the varia- 
tions are not great. For males it has risen slightly in all three divisions since 1911. 
and for females it has fallen slightly in the Brahmaputra Valley . -and the Hills while 
remaining constant in the Surma Valley. The meaning of this is shown by detailed 
examination of the figures for the different age-periods. While the proportion of chib 
drGii iiudcr 5 old of both scxgs h^s iciIIcil End thoroby luisod tho thot 
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of old males has risen in all three divisions and has helped to raise farther the male 
mean age ; the proportion of old females lias lisen only in the Hillg and has fallen 
considerably in the two Valley divisions, thus keeping doAvn the female mean age for 
the province. 

The rise in the^ number of both sexes at the periods 5-iO, 10-15 and 15-20 has 
also helped in keeping down the mean age for both seses. 


In the mean ages exhibited by rellgicu 

In no 


(Subsidiary Table III) the 


v.ne 


slight 


varialioiis appear for the series. In no case are tfie differences serious enough to 
excite alarm about any section of the population. The mean age of Muhammadans for 
both sexes has always been consilerably lovrer thau that for Hindus and Auiiuists, 
while that of Animisls is somewhat less tbau the Hindus. The differences are 
probably due in part to the large number of Hindus ar, ag above the mean employed 
on tea gardens ; but tlie proportion of childr'^a under 6 is from oue to two per cent, 
greater for Muhammadans and this, v/ith the lower Mnhainnnulan mean age, may be 
accounted for by earlier mfirriagcs mid the freedom of widow remarriage allowed to 
Musalmans ; it is esem])lil5ed by the very small Hindu rate of increase in the Burma 
Valley compared with that of kinhamraadaus. 

81. Subsidiary Tables IV' and IV-A give age distributions and proportions in 

certain castos. Ihe ciistes indigenons to the Brahmaputra 
Volley show a greater proporti('n of children tlian those 
of the Surrna Valiey o; those spread over the whole province. In 1911 it was 
suggested that the people of the Brilimaputra Valley might he more prolific but 
also more short-lived than others. The hgures this year support the theory, and the 
fact of children aged 5-13 being more numerouQ in luo Brahmaputra Valley castes 
than in otlier castes showa that it is not only the greater drop in the birth-rate of the 
Surma Valley in the latter part of the decado vvhicli has produce I tlie result ; never- 
theless we must still attiibutc greater error in ago entry to the Brahmaputra Valley 
enumerators than to those of the Surma Valley. 


Age distrlbii'tioi; of chiiialn 
castes. 


82. In Chapter I, paragraph 23, I have commented on the nntrustworthiuess of 
vital Statistics ^iditisticG of bii'ths aocl deaths as registered in Assam ; 

such as they arc, they are iuc nnpleto and can hardly be 
made use of in connection with the ago statistics, h’or iustanoe, death-rates by religion 

parts of the plains and most of tlie 
age figai’e.s have been submitcod for 


are available, hut not birth-rates ; agniu, some 
hills are not subject to registration. Althougdi 
actuarial analysis at the present census, the actuary’s report is not yet available ; 
nor did he deal separately v/ith Assam at the last census. 

Absolute calculations based on the statistics are therefore of little value. In 


1891 Mr. Gait estimated the provincial birth-rate at -ii9'3 per millo, and Mr. MeSwiuey 
in 1911 by a did'orent method arrived at 49'2. In both cases, however, very hold 
assumptions were made, and the estimate seems too high, although ne.irer the truth 
than the rate shown by the tables of vital statistics. The average recorded birth- 
rate for ten years in the province (given separately for males and females in 
Subsidiary Table VII) is 32 o and the average death-rate (Subsidiary Table 
IX) is 31-5. The difference of I'O per miile per annum between these figures 
is far from the 8‘3 required to give us the increase disclosed by the census in the 
natural population of the province. The discrepancy is due to the disturbing effect of 
immigration as well as to great inaccuracy in the registration of vital occurrences. In 
areas tested by officials of the Sanitary Department omissions varying from 2 to 10 
per cent, in different areas have been detected, but it seems certain that there must 
be more evro.'s than this. Omissions of births are more- common than those of deaths, 
however, and I have suggested in Appendix A at the end of this rejuort how the 
figures may be to some extent reconciled. IVhilo the actuary’s report is still awaited, 
it is useless for the layman to attempt any new estimate of standard birth and death- 
rates for Assam., based on age statistics alone ; as I have pointed out in the Appendix, 
deaths of those not born in the province disturb the statistics enormously. Tor the 
present it seems bast to accept the estimated birth-rate of 45, stated by the Chief 
Commissioner in 1903, as a standard; this woiuld make the average death-rate 
between 35 and 37. 


83. Subsidiary Tables V and V-A contain materials for estimating the present 

capabilities of the people to increase in comparison with 
Infancy and childhood. their position in 1901 and 1911. The proportion of chil- 
dren under 10 per 100 persons has decreased in the province and in each natural 
division since the last census, but is still higher than in 1901 save in the Surma 
Valley. 
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The proportion of children to the number of womon_ in the productive petioi, i 
16-“ 40, is more important. This has increased slightly in the IBriihinaputra Talley i 
hut decreased elsewhere, though individual districts slJ()^v variations both ahoTe aai | 
below the standard in all tho divisions. It soenis that the .Bralunaputra Valley is | 

I'ecoveriug its productive power after the influenza epidemic more (piickly thiin the f 

Hills and the Surma Valiev. The Mills women still Inve tlm largest families and the ? 
Surma Va'ley the smallest* but the Hills have tlui lowest pioportion of married women i 
aged 15-40. The number of married wemou comparcvl with the total number of | 

females remains fairly constant aud high in t!iO two vulloyB, but ^in tho Hills it con- I 

tiniies to decrease ; there are now only 27 married woimm of 1540 to every 11)1] I 
women of all ages ill the Hills as a whole. The lamson is to^be found in the late | 
ages at which Animhts and Olnistians marry, as compar<' l with Hindus and Muham. | 
madans: this does not apply to the Garo Hills, however, where tho proportion is the | 
highest in the province — 36 per cent. The Surma Valley shows more uiarriol womeu : 
of the stated ages on account of the early marriage custom tlioro of both Hindus aud ' 
Muhammadans, i 




Turning to the figures by religion, in Subsidiary Tahlo V*A, it is scon that all ! 
alike suffer from the dcoreaso in cliiidrou umlor 10 oninpared with tho gcueml adult 
population in middle life, while Hindus and Oliristians have increased slightly theii ) 
proportion 6f children to married women aged 15 — ‘.10. At Hio same time the j 
proportion of married females at the reproduotivo ])Orio(l to tbo whole female pomla- 
tion has fallen sliuhtly for the province, to tho value it had in 11)01, the census year * 
which followed on a decade of bad health and natural calamities, especially in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. This proportion has fallen in all tbo main religions except 
Muliammadahism and even the Muhammadan proportion .has fallen in the Surma : 
Valley. Ore reason for this fall, combined with only a slight fall in tho sizeof fami* 
lies, is probably that the w'eakcr married woinen w'cro carried off by iufiuonza while the 
stronger, capable of bearing larger numbers of children, survived. Aaothor reason is 
the raising of the marriage age (discussed in Chap, or VH, paragraph 97). 

The drop in average size of family of each married Hindu woman of the Surma 
Vallay, compared with tbo rise shown for the province and for her sisters of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, is due in part to tho extra bad conditions of tho Srrrma Valley 
and also probably to the practice of early marriage adopto.l by certain castes in their 
endeavour to rise in the social scale or rather, one Bhuuld perhaps say, to can e 
Hindu, society of the other castes to recognise what they consider is their true 
position. The smaller size of family cannot be attributed to tho adoption of any 
western methods of birth control 

Special enquiry was made on this point ; the general opinion and report is that 
such methods are spreading to some extent among educated people, cliiofly town- 
dwellers, hut that they have not reached tho great mass of tho people. Educated persons, 
it is said, are now compelled by economic stress to limit their families, and to_ those 
familiar with Calcutta or other great towns the necessary articles are easily accessible at 
chemists’ shops. One esteemed correspondent in the plains has sent a note describing 
the various means in use and has even supplied the prescript! m for a cciiiain preven- 
tive medicine. _ The same gentleman mentions also the salutary Hindu rules which 
pi'esci’ihe certain days and. forbid other days in the month for cohabitation hetween 
husband and wife ; he considers, however, that the ob8erva,nce of these maxims, 
except among very orthodox people, has declined greatly and with it the beneficial 
effect on the family ai.d the health of the parents. It will be long before any 
Malthusian doctrines and modern practices are adopted by the people in general ; la 
•most of Assam there is no pressure on the soil, and where such pressure comes, 

emigration will lake place before limitation of families is contemplated. Bailing 
emigration, or much more intensive cultivation, natural selection will act and the 
death-rate will rise with the birth-rate, .a, 


, well-known, m;^naj», 


84 . Owing to the usual reasons 

Infantile mortal tty. ' *lf A ‘ ' rv ' 'O’ 

With that in western 

the last full calendar year before .the cepshs^ the 
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In eight out of the eleven years shown in the following table, the Surma Valiev 
has suffered more than the Brahmaputra Valley from mortality among infants “ 


Mortality per milk, infants under one year, calculated on number of birth in the year. 


Year, 

Assam, 

Bratmapatra 

Valiay. 

Suriua Valley. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1911 

... 

... 

... 

... 

176-8 

179-2 

174-3 

I9ia 

... 

... 

... 

... 

196 8 

193-4 

200-0 

1913 





201-2 

189-1 

214-2 

1911 

• • « 


. . . 

• • ■ 

189-5 

191-8 

187-0 

1915 

SOS 


... 

* « * 

201-9 

187-0 

217-5 

1916 

» 4 « 

• « M 



202-0 

197-0 

207-8 

1917 

... 

9 99 

... 

« « « 

189-3 

182-3 

197-9 

1918 

• • 



• * * 

216-9 

223-6 

209-7 

1919 


... 


« * t 

239-8 

218-4 

205 1 

im 

... 


... 

999 

187-6 

187-5 

187-7 

1921 

... 

... 

... 

9 9 \ 

. 

187-3 

184-4 

190-0 


These figures illustrate again how the economic and climatic troubles of the 
decade have fallen generally more heavily on the Surma Valley, while the influenza 
epidemic was less fatal to the infants there in 1918 than in the Brahmapura Valley. 
The very high Surma Valley rate for 1919 reflects the later prevalence of influenza 
followed by malaria, and general scarcity caused by floods. The figures for 1920 and 
1921, however, give hope of better times, the infant mortality being lower than it 
has been since 1911 for the province. 

It has been suggested that _a high rate of infantile mortality such as we have 
in India is selective and results in a lower mortality in later life ; on the other hand 
it has bean held that the same conditions that gi re rise to a high infant mortality 
influence the mortality in later life and that there is no evidence of any selective 
value, Por proper investigation of this point we should 'compare statistics of age and 
mortality of different localities and periods uninfluenced by any greatly abnormal 
disturbing factor such as influenza and immigration. Unfortunately we have no such 
clear statistics. I can find no evidence in A.ssam of correlation between the variations 
of infant mortality and later mortality. Subsidiary Table IX gives recorded death-rates 
for tbe usual age groups by average for the decade, and in certain years of high and 
low mortality. It will be seen that as the ra*^e for children aged 0-5 rises and falls, 
so do the rates at the other age;, old people included; apparently in rural commu- 
nities with no overcrowding, infantile diseases have not the same relative effect 
that they have in great towns, and those diseases which fall on young and old alike 
are the chief factors. The different mortality rates of the sexes will ho noticed in 
the next chapter. Here it may he noticed as matter for congratulation that the 
death-rate for children aged 0-5 has fallen considerably since the last census from 
79 to 76 for males and from 72 to 65 per mille in the case of females. Por all other 
age periods, except at 15-20, the rate has inoreaseJ. This was to he expected as 
a conseq[uenoe of tho influenza epidemic. 

Per those aged 16-20 the male rate remains the same, 17, and the female rate 
has decreased from 23 to 21 per mille. The decrease in the birth-rate, noticeable 
especially in the Surma Valley, and the decrease in the number of young children, 
appear to he only temporary. 
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85. Subsiiiaiy Table IX sliows affaiu bow serious a toll was talioa by influenza In 

1918 and 1919 from the people of all ages, but especially at 
Later aja ponods. the middle periods of life. The year 1919 w^as worse than 
1918 for all, but here the aged suffered more than, the young. The death-rfttes 
of 22 aud 26 per mille aged 2040 for males and females shown for 1918 are 
probably much lower than the actual ; registration itself suffered on account of 
influenza. The first three months of 1919 seem to have been the worst period foi 
influenza , and after this malaria prevailed strongly. The death-rates for those of 
60 and over in 1919 rose to 116 and 96 for males and females, respectively ; the 
rate for the period 2040 was nearly double of the average for the decade at those 
ages. The figures for 1920 have been included in the table to show the recovery 
which took place at all ages. 

There is a general increase in the proportion of old raon and decrease in that 
of old women living. I am unable to suggest a reason for tliis. 

86. In Subsidiary Table X, death-rates for certain diseases are shown. Pevers 

„ , of course take the highest Tdaoi.'!, as various diseases, 

Mortehty from oertarn a..oa.cs. and much influenza, aro includedin 

that head. Unfortunately, owing to variations in diagnosis, influenza death-rates 
cannot be shown separately. By caloulatiug from excesses over the quuKynennial 
averages for fever and respiratory diseases and other ofxusos, in addition to the 
specific head influenza whore recorded, the Director of Public Iloalth estimated 
roughly the deaths due to influenza as 108,000 in 1918 and 440,000 in the first three 
months of 1919. The total, 160,000, is about 2'6 per cent, of the population under 
registration, for the period of the epidemic up to the end of March 1919. In most of 
the hill districts where there is no registration of vital statistics and little medical 
treatment, influenza fell heavily, and wo must probably add at least 40 , 000 _ more 
deaths to the above figures, Thus the pandemic is estimated to have caused directly 
nearly 200,000 deaths. Its effect on births was less apparent, though certain. The 
recorded provincial crude birth-rates in 1919 and 1920 were 80'5 and SI'S, against 
an average of 32‘8 for the five previous years. This means a deficit of about 25 to 
30,000 births due to influenza, if that be regarded as the only disturbing factor. There 
were, however, other disturbing factors, notably malaria following on the influenza 
epidemic in 1919 ; also the generally diminished vitality in the Surma Valley due 
to local ttoubles al^ceady discussed. In any case, the fall in the birth-rate following 
influenza was hot so great as ih some otW provinces. It must also he noted that 
a considerable number of the recorded deaths from influenza were among newly 
imported famine-stricken coolies in 1918. 

The deaths recorded as due to Jcala-dsiar in the ten years are 17,66 .i and tie 
returns of the last three years shfl^ that there is some increase in the disease. Tie 
Sanife^' OommiBsiouer wrote in 1921—" The actual death returns do not give a toe 
idea of what is happening; A very large number of deaths from Icala’Ctzar are 
undoubteay returned under tlm headingpf " Pevers ” or classified from the terminal 
complications of Pneumonia and Dysenteiiy which are frequent.” At the request 
of the Department the agency of the eSnsus was used to obtain an idea of the number 
of patients suffering fiom : the siun of the numbers returned by tic 

ennmeratoTsfrom all blockS'was 7,681... This is probably a good deal less than the 
ix.,. ^ -6 ‘lirofessional one, and coiild notbe 

.the. .measures taken by ti® 

i^fegd.to. ]^ender a recurrence 


real number as the censds 
expected to diagnose prop®ly 
Government and the Public 
of the heavy mortality of 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


A^e (list fib uti 0 ‘t of 100,000 of each se^ by annual age periods. 


^ ■- 


















Itlale. 



Pemale^ 




Male. 



Female. 




( 


7} 



0 


1 


CD 

1 


a 



Hindu. 

a 

«3 

B 

p 

s 

0 

*5) 

"a; 

— 

0 

m 

4 

a 

s 

B 

cs 

s 

g 

a 

‘5 

'0 

M 

"o 

Age. 

Hindu. 

d 

53 

S 

g 

0 

a 

1 

.*s* 

0 

w 

Hindu. 

a 

'a 

3 

60 

u 

0 

m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Bi 

n 

B 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

total 

XO 0,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 








0 

... 

2,956 

2,768 

2,908 

2,766 

2,843 

2,790 

61 

149 

61 

124 

157 

43 

115 

1 

... 

1,765 

1,416 

1,664 

2,013 

1,447 

1,852 

63 

651 

268 

4C6 

555 

204 

455 

i 


2,862 

2,915 

2,809 

2,995 

3,104 

3,026 

63 ... 

151 

72 

132 

117 

48 

07 

3 

... 

3,102 

3,100 

8,102 

3,376 

3,618 

8,442 

64 ... 

210 

72 

169 

ISS 

06 

153 

4 

... 

3,033 

3,240 

8,093 

2,947 

3,6-40 

3,144 

65 ... 

906 

865 

958 

807 

677 

743 

5 

... 

3,7.56 

4,010 

3,829 

8,686 

4,260 

3,776 

60 

847 

168 

292 

246 

79 

190 

6 

... 

3,171 

3,728 

3,335 

8,017 

4,121 

3,381 

67 ... 

193 

100 

166 

134 

60 

145 

T 

... 

3,170 

3,672 

3,289 

3,4o4 

4,026 

3,581 

68 

485 

215 

407 

414 

191 

366 

8 

... 

4,176 

6,266 

4,493 

4,131 

4,936 

4,368 

69 ... 

140 

48 

113 

140 

30 

111 

S 

... 

1,932 

2,356 

2,066 

2,277 

2,290 

2,282 

60 

2,252 

2,120 

2,212 

2,584 

2,034 

2,435 

10 

... 

4,020 

6,401 

4,386 

3,162 

4,387 

3,611 

61 

80 

37 

67 

75 

82 

63 

11 

... 

1,328 

1,297 

1,319 

1,GS6 

1,338 

1,652 

63 

216 

122 

188 

310 

113 

254 

li 

... 

4,211 

6,010 

4,444 

2.688 

3,367 

2,804 

63 ... 

78 

24 

62, 

68 

16 

46 ■ 

13 

... 

1,163 

979 

1,101 

1,190 

862 

1,094 

64 ... 

81 

33 

67 

82 

11 

63 

14 

... 

2,016 

2,178 

2,064 

1,664 

1,763 

1,618 

05 

383 

356 

442 

3G6 

204 

321 

15 

... 

1,961 

2,107 

1,995 

1,683 

1,804 

3,717 

60 

67 

24 

48 

76 

21 

00 

16 

... 

2,070 

2,372 

2,159 

1 ,t26 

2,491 

2,086 

67 ... 

106 

24 

82 

1-16 

30 

113 

17 

... 

8B0 

729 

836 

1,037 

708 

966 

68 ... 

124 

43 

101 

177 

43 

137 

18 

... 

2,336 

2,610 

2,387 

2,512 

2,986 

2,647 

69 

46 

13 

30 

37 

6 

28 

1& 

.. ^ 

729 

431 

643 

829 

609 

767 

70 

■ 744 

707 

733 

730 

612 

667 

30 

... 

8,713 

8,240 

2,866 

3,994 

6,041 

4,292 

71 ... 

21 

2 

16 

7 

2 

6 

21 

... 

666 

332 

608 

667 

618 

618 

72 

79 

26 

63 

SI 

IG 

63 

22 

... 

1,{j80 

1,649 

. 1.571 

1,880 

2,166 

1,962 

73 

13 

G 

11 

3 

• PI 

2 

23 

... 

726 

469 

660 

889 

632 

787 

74 ... 

16 

4 

12 


5 

,3 



790 

610 

738 

839 

663 

789 

76 ... 

206 

143 

187 

116 

93 

109 

S6 

... 

3,314 

3,976 

3,607 

4,2S6 

6,756 

4,702 

76 ... 

18 

2 

. n 

00 

i 

9 

74 

20 

... 

888 

760 

860 

1A70 

807 

1,007 

77 ... 

10 

2 

U 

12 

2 

0 

37 


1,116 

861 

1,041 

1,200 

809' 

l,0a9 

78 ... 

67 

16 

45 

29 

7 

23 

2S 

... 

1,783 

1,608 

'' 1,704 

1,733 

1,626 ; 

1,674 

70 

SO 

4 

. 22 

13 

7 

12 

20 

... 

668 : 

36^1 

606 

697 

384 

. 608 

80 ... 

361 

418 

377 

494 

302 

410 

30 

-* 

4,110 

4,860 

4.833 

6,240 

6,871 : 

6,420 

81 ... 

6 

... 

4 

2 


1 

31 

... 

316 

136 

263 

636 

166 

499 

83 ... 

20 

11 

10 

23 

0 

17 

33 

.M 

1,640 

1,386 

1,606 

1,248 

1,014 

1,182 

83 

2 

2 

2 

6 

... 

0 

33 

V 

442 

262 

886 

478 

101 

398 

84 

7 

... 

5 

6 

2 

4 

34 

... 

604 

321 

621 

066 

216 

631 

86 

89 

40 

39 

25 

26 

26 

35 

... 

6,047 

3.873 

3,289 

2,702 

3,197 

2,908 

80 ... 

1 

... 

1 

3 

f ... 

2 

36 

... 

890 

606 

778 

613 

423 

m 

87 ... 

3 

2 

3 

5 

2 

4 

87 

••• 

633 

408 

496 

392 

238 

348 

88 ... 

12 

2 

9 

B 

6 

3 

?8 

... 

1,836 

870 

1,201 

1,034 

604 

913 

89 ... 

7 

2 

5 

2 

6 

3 

30 

... 

478 

246 

410 

387 

179 

329 

90 - 

48 

80 

67 

67 

45 

64 

40 


4,424 

4,434 

4,423 

3,996 

4,368 

4,102 

D1 ... 

0 

... 

4 

... 



41 

.1. 

210 

128 

186 

295 

67 

228 

92 ... 

1 

i 

1 

... 

2 

1 

43 

... 

786 

623 

708 

706 

879 

614 

93 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



43 


241 

87 

196 

367 

91 

281 

94 ... 

4 

.. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

44 

... 

258 

141 

224 

183 

120 

166 

95 

7 

9 

8 

5 

7 

6 

:;45,' 

... 

2,2a5 

2,246 

2,231 

1,741 

1.6B1 

11,697 

96 

3 

... 

2 

... 

■2 

1 

46 

... 

264 

100 

227 

269 

91 

212 

97 ... 

3 

4 

4 

2 


1 


... 

333 

171 

280 

2^18 

91 

203 

98 ... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

S 

2 

■ 

' ... 

862 

488 

763 

703 

- 361 

606 

99 

... 


... 

3 

6 

3 



200 

100 

170 

203 

69 

163 

100 and 
over. 

»0 

64 

87 

34 

' '25 

32 

m 

... 

5,640 

3,344 

8,663 

3,341 

2,981 

3,231 
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A(jc duf-riUlioii> <;/’ 10,000 of each in Pr'}vinfY iUiJ tu 


1921, iDU, im. 


IHIU, 


Male. 


Fonialo. 


Miilo, 


Pinmloi 


Malo, J’ouiftle, 


Malo. 


Fonalt! 


Ago 




Male, i^A 



.'/'// XifiiffrJ flimion. 


1911, 19(11. 


•imIj'J jl'i-malfl. Mule, hi'inualeJliBie 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion^ 
(1) Hindu. 


Ago. 

1921. 

1911, 

1901. 

1391- 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-5 

1,235 

1,392 

1,375 

1,545 

1,308 

1,461 

1,378 

1,563 

5 10 ma 

1,500 

1,62S 

1,467 

1,563 

1,401 

1,474 

1,424 

1,513 

10-15 

1,154 

1,038 

1,022 

912 

1,090 

938 

1,110 

936 

15—20 

•786 

870 

GO 

820 

754 

846 

768 

826 

20^ 

3,263 

. 

3,306 

3,403 

3,391 

3,538 

3,519 

3,324 

3,331 

40-60 

1,6G3 

1,367 

1,600 

1,351 

1,543 

1,351 

1,560 

1,347 

60 and over ... 

304 

399 

3S5 

418 

366 

412 

436 

484 

age 

24‘6 

23’3 

24-1 

23-3 

, 24*5 

23'3 

24*2 

23‘5 


(2) Musalman. 


TOTAL 

10,000 

!0,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 — ^5 

1,320 

1,514 

1,594 

1,782 i 

1,517 i 

l,6So 1 

1,620 

'1,793 

5-10 

1,837 

1,955 

1,740 

1,858 

1,731 

1,S24 

1,681 

1,759 

10-15 

1,345 

1,092 

1,172 

932 

1,264 

1,030 

1,279 

1,0.53 

15-20 

812 

978 

770 

925 

783 

989 

756 

925 

20-40 

2,086 

3,070 

3,040 

3,076 

3,057 

■ 3,033 

2,969 

2,950 

40-CO 

1,322 

lj052 

1,286 

1,054 

1,259 

1,067 

1,253 

1,046 

60 and over 

378 

330 

389 

373 

389 

372 

442 

469 

age 

22'5 

20‘9 

22'5 

20'9 

22'1 

20-8 

22-1 

21^0 


(3) Animist. 


TOTAL 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-5 

... 


1,538 

1.592 

1,718 

1,759 

1,715 

1,732 

1,820 

1,885 

5-10 

... 

... 

1,565 

1,610 

1,535 

1,474 

1,588 

1,476 

1,512 

1,427 

10-15 


... 

1,118 

1,027 

1>039 

954 

1,047' 

948 

1,012 

939 

15-20 


... 

751 

895 

719 

850 

687 

834 

659 

810 

40 


... 

2,919 

3,118 

: 2,938 

8,136 

2,954 

3,181 

2,990 

3,154 

40-60 


> 1 . 

1,589 

1,379 

1,573 

1,356 

1,566 

1,380 

1,S4K) 

1,327 

OOaridQTor 


... 

522 

479 

478 

4^2 

443 

449 

467 

458 

ag ^ ,,, 



U *1 

22-1 

28'6 

23'0 

23^2 

22‘8 

23'3 

225 


NoTit.— >Th9 meAn ages haye Tjsbh calculated on the crude figurast 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. 


Proporiioit of chiUlreii under IS a^id of persojis over 40 to those aged 15 — 40 in certain castes ; also of 

married females aged, 15 — 40 females. 


Caatos. 

Proportion of chiidren, both sexes, p?r 
100 

Proportion of persons over 40 per lOO 
aged 15—40. 

L^urabcr of married 
iernalcs ag'.-d lo- 
ad per lOU 
emales of all ages 

Persons aged 
15—10. 

Harried jcmalef; 
aged 15— 10. 

Males. 

Pemales, ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Abom 


1 

97 

278 

40 

39 

29 

Baidya 

... 


93 

247 

51 

42 

32 

Band 

... 


70 

193 

53 

49 

32 

Bbuinmali 


... 

65 

155 

65 

52 

35 

Brabman ... 

... 

■ «4 

79 

221 

52 

45 

32 

jCbutiya (Hindu) 

... 

. . . 

100 

283 

61 

45 

27 

Dboba 

... 


67 

193 

56 

46 

31 

Goala 

.o 


61 

179 

52 

40 

36 

Kachari (Hindu) 

... 


108 

280 

52 

43 

29 

Kacbari (Animist) 

... 

... 

109 

264 

50 

40 

31 

Kalita 



99 

271 

'h 

50 

48 

29 

Kacnar 

... 


82 

203 

49 

34 

35 

Kayastlia 

... 


74 

213 

51 

47 

31 

Eewat 

... 


98 

260 

55 

44 

30 

Koch 

... 

... 

100 

271 

52 

45 

29 

Kumbar 



79 

229 

66 

53 

29 

Mabisbya ... 



79 

236 

49 

43 

30 

Mali- 

... 


66 

175 

52 

46 

34 

Malo 

... 


53 

17S 

40 

32 

33 

Manipuri (Ksbattriya) 



88 

240 

50 

63 

28 

% 

Mibir 



102 

284 

58 

46 

2S 

Hadiyal 

... 


98 

268 

50 

39 

30 

Kamasudra 

... 

... 

67 

184 

50 

42 

34 

Uapit 

... 

* ■ • 

77 

209 

53 

48 

31 

Patni 

... 

... 

■ 66 

194 

60 

44 

31 

Kajbangi 

a * « 


86 

238 

52 

. 43 

31 

Sudra 

««« 

... 

76 

218 

48 

62 

SO 

Sutradbar ... 

... 

... 

75 

216 

46 

43 

31 

Tanti 



j 66 

165 

43 

31 

38 

. ToU 

I.. 

»« t 

71 

195 

S4 

50 

32 


i.« 


84 

229 

50 

47 

30 


76 
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SUBSIBIAUY TAl'.LK V. 

Proportion of cMldfeii wider Id and of punoM tisd oiu'.r (o tJiom' upi'd 15— 40 ; of 

Jtwiaks ayed 15 — 'M' iwr 100 f'muli'K. 



1 

i’roportliui of ulutdrun ludli V'C 
por Ulll 

XIV.? 

I’raimrtit'U td' jh'jvkuik 0(i and ovur 
per 10(1 apd 

Distriot aud Natural Division. 

Porsona iigntl 
15-10. 

Married foritidew | 
UKUd 15 -8). j 

1021. 

ion. 

KIOI. 








1 




.^1 


i.i 



mh 

1011. 

100 L 

1021. 

toil. 

UlOl. 

b’l 

“'i 

>1 

i 


^■1 

U 

tM 1 

m 

’ci 

1 ' 
i;i 

f-M 

1 

2 

8 

<1. 

G 

0 

7 

B 

0 

10 ( 

u 

« 1 

,a| 

ASSAM 


75 

78 

73 

10« 

109 

103 

IQ 

to 

to 

to 

0 

10 

DBArrsiiPCTMA Vauky ... 


77 

70 

n 

204 

ao2 

108 

9 


9 

9 

s 

S 

(Joulpara 

• M a»i 

U 

80 

88 

218 

8lH 

2''0 

U 

10 

U 

Ui 

12 

l!l 

Ivftiurup 

... 

m 

00 

00 

m 

218 

lUO 

U 

n 

a 

12 

11) 

a 

Darning 


no 

OH 

07 

loa 

178 

lYU 

7 

7 

7 

7 

(1 

11 

Nowgoiig M. M. 


88 

BB 

77 

322 

ajy 

224 

a 

10 

10 

U 

8 

to 

Sibaugat 

... 

M. 

7-i 

07 

aoi 

m 

iHfi 

H 

i\ 

H 

7 

7 

a 

Lftkbimpur ... 


<;y 

07 

60 

l,S7 

177 

170 

7 

n 

(1 

0 

6 

r. 

Sadiya ... 


111 

... 

... 

lloO 

... 


(I 

0 


... 


... 

Dalipai'fl 


80 


... 

Kb) 

... 


‘ 

s 



... 

... 

Subma Vallev ... 


73 

77 

73; 

m\ 

100 1 

isa 


0 

XQ 

to 

to 

to 

Oaiilmr Piairifi 


75 

76 

07 

xm 

ItiO 

172 

a 

10 

to 

0 

0 

K 

Sjlluit 

... 

78 

77 

74 

m 

101 

Ihl) 

a 

0 

10 

ID 

u 

10 

Hills **, 


7S 

n 

7sa 

ut 

m 

100 

n 

tiS 

14 

14 

It ' 

tc 

Gai'o unis ... 


8(1 

88 

an 

m 

IHO 

101 

in 

9 

ID 

10 

18 ‘ 

1) 

Kliasi and Jaiutia Hills 


n 

70 

71, 

m 

2i:; 

m 

10 

u 

11 

u 

0 

n 

North CacUriir 

... 


08 

80 

200 

200 

1.5(J 

0 

10 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Kaj'a Hills ... 

... 

78 

77 

fl-i 

m 

221 

177 

27 

2<l 

IK 

17 

ti 

a 

Ludliai HlUa ... ... 

... 

03 

(IS 

tis 

2H 

210 

21« 

ll) 

15 

12 

14 

a 

18 

Aliuiipur 



78 

B8 

m 

217 

282 

2?I0 

in 

JU 

II 

Ifi 

10 

17 


Number of 
miirricit fcmalss 
uRi'd lii-'W 
Vtm Jui) I'omales 
uf hH nges, i: 


imi, 
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SUBSIDIAfeY TABLE Y-A. 

l^foporUon of eUlAfe% under 10 and of persons 60 and over to ihosa 15-^40 ; aUo of fMrrisd 
females aged IS’— 40 100 fmaks ,* in cerkun fdifkms. 


^iBligion aad Natural Dlvieion, 


PfOBortlOD. of tilUldroR "botb. aoxea 
per 10 1 ) 


PermuR aged MawM fomalca 

15'-'40i agod IS — io 


1 m. m%\ d 9 oi,i 


2 3 4 6 


I92l]l911 , 




Proportion of pormmrt (ill tuml imv 
por UK) ttgiKl 


im. 

wu. 

1001. 


i 


i 


i 

. i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


a 

S5 

m 

^ , 



7 6 


u n 


18 


Numbor oS Wft?; 
riotl foujnles aged 

Kill fciuolus or 
all »go«' 


1921. 

19U. 

IS 

14 1 

32 

33 

32 

S3 

36 

36 

20 

30 

27 

31 

82 

88 

82 

S3 

S6 

34 

34 

33 

84 

31 

38 

SS' 

84 

35 

27 

28 


1001. 


ASSi^H- 
All BSLi&Xoisra 
Hindu 
Husalmau 
Animiet 
Christian 

BRAHMAPHTEA VALLEI- 
AlK ElSLlGKOSS 
Hindu 
Husftlmaa 
Animist 

SHUMA VALLET- 
Ax,!. HbiIQiOsr 

Hindn ' 

Musaim^itt , 

HILLS- 

AiiU EBntQUOKfl . «* 

Hiridu 
AUtraist. , 

Clirlsfciafl . < 


75 7S 

70 1 71- 
U 


.73 J 

, 06 1 


tm 

lei 

200 , 

2 L 6 


100, 


209 

2d^' 






Id 

10 

10 

'll' 


06 303 lOS Yb l 


004 


77 


90-4, 


' I 


m 


m 


Ml 


to 

10 

0 

to 

9 

to 

9 

9 

" io 

0 

10 

0 

13 

IS 

-xa 

11 

8 

9 

6 

7 


0 

» 

8 


0 

", 7 

8 

ill j ‘Ml*' 



12 

'A'.V 

' '.9 


10 



, :xo 

10 

i' 



11 

Bt 


■ySI? 

"Vo 






83 

35 

30 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation in popnlation at certain age periods. 


District and 


Variation per cent, in population 
(increase + decrease j. 

i 

District and 


Variation per cent, in population. 

(increase + decrease — 

IJataral Divi- 
sion- 

period. 

ill ages 

0-10. 

10-15. . 

15-40. 

40-60. 

GO 

and 

over. 

Natnral Divi. 
Hion. 

i 

1 

Period. 

All ages. 

0-10. 

10-15. 

15- 

40. 

‘16-00. 

GO 

and 

over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

G 

7 

8 

1 


3 1 

1 

4 

6 

* 1 

7 

S 

f 

1891-1801 

-1- 5‘9 

+ 2*8 

+ 6-7 

+ 10*8 

+ 54 

-11*3 


1891-1901 

+ 53 

+ 1-4 

+ 61 

+ 

97 

+ 6-5 

- 10-3 

1 

A8SA2I ...-1 

1 

19014911 

-hl5'2 

+ 19*8 

+ 08 

+ 12 6 

+ 164 

+ 18-8 

SURMA 

VALLEY, 

19011911 

+ 108 

+ 154 

- 09 

+ 

9-5 

+ 1#*6 

+ 10'3 

1 

1 

19114921 

+ 13*2 

+ 85 

+ 284 

+ 12-5 

+ 15*4 

+ ir2 

1 

1911-1921 

+ 3‘4 

- 2-4 

+ 220 

+ 

23 

+ G-7 

+ 11 









r 

1801-19.01 

+ 12*9 

+ 7-5 

, + 20-6 

+ 

14*9 

+ 14*4, 

+ 6'3 

r 

18911901 

-t- 6-8 

+ 3*8 

+ 3*9 

+ 10 6 

+ 3*6 

-13*8 

Cacliar Plains^ 

1901-1911 

+ lS-4 

+ 22*0 

- 1*4 

+ 

0*2 

+ 16*8 

+ 25*9 

bbj.e:ma- 
fvtba ^ 

rALLEY. 

19014911 

+ 18 7 

+ 22*8 

-1- 16*5 

+ 15 9 

+ 17*9 

+ 24‘6 

w 

1911-1921 

+ 6*4 

+ 2*2 

+ 8*8 

+ 

2*5 

+ 9*7 

+ 10-5 

1 

19114921 

+ 24-0 

+ 20 5 

+ 38 0 

+ 234 

+ 43*2 

+ IS'9 

r 

1 

1891-190 V 

+ 4*6 

+ 0*4. 

+ 3*9 

+ 

8*8 

+ &•] 

- 12-6 









Sjihet 

1001-1011 

+ 2*7 

+ 114*3 

- 0*9 

+ 

9*6 

+ 14-1 

+ 7'8 

r 

1 

1891-1901 

+ 2*0 

+ B‘6 

+ 1*0 

+ 2*8 

- 0*1 

- 15*4 


19M93] 

+ ;27 

~ 3*2 

+ 20*4 

+ 

2-3 

+ 6*1 

- 0-C 

Goalpara 

1901-1911 

+ 29*9 

+ 31-8 

+ 28'3 

+ 30*6 

+ 27*7 

+ 23*6 


1891-1901 

+ 11*2 

+ 4-S 

+ 12*9 

+ 

17*7 

+ 10*9 

- 4*6 


1911-1921 

+ 20*9 

+ 25*7 

+ 37-1 

+ 23*6 

+ 23-2 

+ 12*1 

HILLS .... 

T-i 

% 

1— 1 

a 

+ 18*5 

+ 23*8 

+ 27*2 

+ 

12*0 

+ 18*7 

+ 29*3 

r 

1 

1891-1901 

- 7*1 

- 2 -g 

- U*7| 

— 6*9 

- 9'0 

- 21*0 


1911-1921 

+ 8*3 

+ 2'B 

+ 17*4 

+ 

9*7 

+ 6*S 

+ 13*0 

1 

Kamriip ...-j 

1901-1911 

+ 13*3 

+ lS-5 

+ 8*7 

+ 18*3 

+ 13*6 

+ 23-8 

r 

1891-1001 

+ 13‘7 

+ 17-8 

+ 21-0 

+ 

12*3 

+ 4*, 4 

-I- 8*7 

1 

1011-1921 

+ Id* 2 

+ 9*8 

+ 27*3 

+ 1C*6 

+ 10-7 

+ 11*4 

Garo Hills ...- 

1901-1911 

+ 14*9 

+ ii*e 

+ 15*6 

-1- 

16*1 

+ 14*7 

+ 38*7 

r 

1891-1901 

+ 0*7 

+ 6*3 

+ 9’7 

+ 10*5 

+ 3-5 

- 12*8 


. 1911-1921 

+ 12-7 

+ 12*2 

+ 7-6 

+ 

16*1 

+ 7*8 

+ 11*7 

_ 1 

Darrang ^ 

1901-1911 

-i- 11*9 

+ 12-0 

+ 11*4 

+ ll'G 

+ 9-2 

+ 24-9 

t 

1 

1891-1901 

+ 2*2 

- 1*8 

+ 7-4 

+ 

9*2 

— 1*9 

— 24' 7 


191M921 

+ 27*0 

+ 24-2‘ 

+ 41*8 

+ 22*9 

+ 32-4 

■ + 29*0 

i 

Khari and-^ 
Jaintia Hills 1 

1901-1911 

+ 16*2 

+ 23*2 

+ 0*9 

+ 

3*2 

+ 17*2 

+ 43*1 









1 

1 

. 1911-1921 

+ 3*5 

- *01 

+ 28*0 

+ 

2*6 

+ 2*9 

-U*9 

C 

1 

1891-1901 

- 2i’8 

— 28*0 

- 3d'.7 

— 19*1 

- 23-9 

1 — 45*8 










1 

Xowgong .,.-j 

1 

1901-1911 

- 10*2 

+ 26*7 

+'s-o 

.+ 10*8 

+ 11-2 

+ 27*9 


1891-1901 

+ 67*0 

+ 21*0 

+ 63*8 

+ 193*1 

+ 126-9 

+ 3*2 

1 

1 

1 

1911-1921 

+ ai'o 

+ 23*4 

+ S9-fi 

+ 81-9 

+ 30*1 

+ 39*0 

North Cachar- 
Hills. 

1001-1911 

- 33*1 

+ 10*4 

- 2*1 

- 

50’S 

30-(i 

+ 0*3 










. 1911-1921 

— 2*0 

- 8*3 

+ 9*8 

- 

2*8 

+ 2*9, 

+ 6*4 

f 

1891-1901 

+ 24*4 

+ 17*6 

+ ^7*3 

+ 29 '4 

+ -22’9 

+ 23+ 










Sibsagar' { 

1901-1911 

+ 15*4 

+ 22*2 

+ 13*4 

+ 10*9 

+ 17*0 

+ u-0 


' 1891-1901 

+ 64 

- 2*6 

+ 5*7 

+ 

3*3 

-1- 22*7 

-t- 36*5 

I 

} 

1, 

1911-1931 

+ 19*1 

+ 17*0 

+ 32- G 

+ 16*6 
# 

o 

+ 22*9 

+ 15*4 

NagA Hills,... 

1901-1911 

+"4e*J 

+ 54*7 

+ 7S-S 

+ 

27*8 

+ 47*5 

+ 09*1 










, 1911-1931 

+ n-6 

- 2*6 

+ 18*1 

+ 

3*8 

+ 7*8 

+ 59*8 

f 

18914001 

-h 2G'fl 

i + 35*7 

+ 31*3 

+ 18*2 

+ 29*3 

+ 43'1 










I^akhinipur ...< 

IMMon 

+ ii*e 

; + 12*8 

+ 19*3 

! + 13*7 

+ 2*9 

- 4*1 

( 

J 

j 

1S91-1901 

+ 88 9 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 


1911-3931 

-F 30*3 

1 + 22-1 

+ 43*1 

+ 19*1 

+ 40*6 

+ 29*2 

Dushai Hills { 
i 

1901-1911 

+ 10*6^ 

+ 3*9 

+ 27-0^ 

+ 

8*S 

+ 14*7 

i 

+ 18*9 









i 

, mM921 

+ 7*0 

+ 4*6 

+ 15*7 

+ 

8*5 

+ n 

+ 15*8 










1891-1901 

... 


... 



**• 

... 









Manipur ... 

. 1901-1011 

+ 21*7 

i + 28*0 

+ 43*3 

+ 

18*4 

'+ 11*8 

+ d-8 










,1O1M021 

+ 10-P 

+ 2*1 

+ 18*6 

j + 18-1 

+ 9*3 

+ 21*9 


Nora Sadiy.v and Ealipaia Frontier Tracts have lietn omitted, as figwe for the previous oonsusss ara not ftvaitoUe. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLIi VIJ. 


Beported Urtl-rate ly se^v and Natural JMiymom. 


Number of birtb per 1,000 of total population (Ocnsns of 1011), 


Year. 

Provinoo. 

BTalvmapiitra Valley. 

Surma Valley. 

Male. 

Pemalc. 

Male. 

t’ 

Poiixalo . 

Male. 

■ Pemale, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

1911 

16 

15 

16 

15 

37 

16 

1913 

17 

16 

16 

15 

17 

16 

1913 

17 

16 

17 

10 

17 

16 

1914 

17 

16 

17 

16 

17 

15 

1915 

17 

16 

17 

10 

18 

16 

1916 

16 

15 

17 

16 

15 

14 

1917 

16 

16 

17 

10 

35 

14 

1918 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

17 

3919 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

14 

1920 

16 

15 

18 

; 17 

1 

16 1 

14 


SUBSIDIAUI TABLE VIH. ^ 
Beported deaik-rato ly sea and Natural Divisions. 


Number per 1,000 of total population of eaoli sox (Census 1911). 


Tear. 

Province. | 

Brahmaputra Valloy. 

Surma Valley • 


Malor 

Female. 

Males 

Pcmalo. 

Male. 

Female. 


2 

3 

4 

i 


0 

7 

19U . ... 

23 

24 

28 

24 

24 

23 

(1912. 

25 

25 

27 

27 

24 

23 

1913 ... 

as 

27 

26 

26 

80 

29 

1914 ... 

• 25 

24 

28 

27 

22 

21 

1916 

31 

. 80 , 

..: , 31 ; 

80 

32 

31 

1916 

29 

28 

32 

31 

27 

26 

1917 

28 

26 

30 

29 

25* 

25 

1918 ■ ... 

46 

,,....,46. 

61 

62 

42 

40 

1919 

51 

M- 

.48 

^ 47 . 

64 

53 

I92t) ... 

81 


.i.'l'vSl.; . 

■ . , , 29' 

29 

^ 1 

. 26 


suBsiDuat Table ix. 

Reported death-rate ly sea and age in decade -md in seleeted years' per milk 
* ' aeeordhgtotheVeitsiistf'l^ll.' 


.g at 


sane < 


AlJi AdfiS 

i: 

31 




65 

'.v6S' 

5—1,0 

HtomS 

14 

1 IL 

10—15 »» 



10 ^ 

15—^ ... 



1 12 

‘ , 

■- 21'! 


f') ■ 15 


' ' Nl ' 

: ,|f 1 fly 

^ - 

■ 

eO and ^et 

J1 

61 ■ 



A^e. 

— 



-.t ■ itr^ ,. .... 

‘/rV' . IMS. 

Li — r A,.:, vy ji'v, f If: iu.. . 

J02O. 

Hale. 

j^,; PeuiBle; 

’ ^ ft <1 

1- ulj rYt U 

' fe: v »':;rYr > 

Tomale. 

Male. 



% 

1 

1 

■1 

■ '1 


ir 1 4 

i 'fj ^ J 

[p <4 ^ 

^ nil 

TT' ’ 

: 10 

U 








31 


27 


0 


t'f” 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Reported deaths from certain diseases per wi.’le of each sex. 


Age. 


Whole Provi: 

ICO. 


Aetna! Dumber of deaths in 

Actual number of deaths. 

Ratio per mille of 
each sex. 

Cralimaputra Yalley. 

Surma Valley. 

Totil. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

1 

2 

3 

4 > 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Cholera— 












1911 

i4i 

K • 

7,475 

3,9o2 

3, 0^3 

1*2 

1*3 

868 

837 

3,081 

2,686 

1912 

... 

f * « 

14,303 

7,356 

6,947 

2*3 

2-3 

4,822 

4,807 

2,534 

2,140 

1913 

... 

• «. 

16,407 

8,624 

7,783 

2-7 

2-8 

2,814 

2,628 

5,810 

5,155 

191-1 


... 

9,270 

4884 

4386 

re 

1*5 

3,575 

3,345 

1,309 

1,041 

1915 

- 


26,979 

14,194 

12,785 

4*6 

4-4 

6,717 

6,287 

7,477 

0,493 

1916 


... 

13,099 

6,822 

6,277 

2-2 

2*2 

5,347 

5,085 

1,475 

1,192 

1917 


... 

10,953 

6,680 

5,373 

1*8 

1-8 

4,590 

4,608 

990 

765 

1918 

... 


14,077 

7,460 

6,617 

2-4 

2*3 

1,768 

1,599 


5,018 

1919 

... 

... 

33,980 

17,854 

16,126 

6*7 

6*5 

7,912 

8,090 

9,912 

8,027 

1920 



2,421 

1,348 

1,073 

•4 

•4 

621 

413 

827 

660 

Smallpox— 












1911 

• % t 

... 

1,779 

886 

893 

•2 

‘3 

693 

734 

193 

159 

1912 

. 

• •• 

4,690 

2,636 

2,160 

•8 

•7 

1,142 

1,087 

1,394 

1,0?3 

1913 

... 

... 

2,794 

1,526 

1,208 

■6 

*4 

907 

716 

619 

552 

1914 

» 

... 

2,576 

1,407 

1,163 

'5 

*4 

1;229 

986 

178 

182 

1915 



4,076 

2,256 

1,820 

•7 

»6 

2,152 

. 1,750 

104 

70 

1916 

... 


3,321 

1,786 

1,635 

•6 

■5 

1,277 

1,107 

609 

428 

1917 

... 

... 

4,116 

2,311 

1,805 

•7 

’6 ! 

1,001 

768 

1,310 

1,037 

’1918 

' ... 

... 

2,447 

1,338 

1,109 

'4 

•4 

1,039 

909 

.. 299 

200 

1919 

,,, 

... 

1,432 

772 

660 

•2 

•2 

628 

484 

• 244 

176 

1920 

... 

. »* 

1,700 

1,014 

686 

•3 

*2 

325 

216 

. 689 

470 

B’eTO— 












1911 

... 

... 

80,804 

42,024 

38,780 

rs , 

1*2 

25,196 

23,865 

10,828 

14,915 

1912 

... 

. 1 . 

78,318 

41,601 

36,814 

13’2- 

32*6 

25,754 

23,616 

16,750 

13,199^ 

19ia 

... 

... 

87,369 

46,461 

40,908 

14*8 

14*1 

27,026 

23,960 

19,425 

16,948 

1914 ‘ 

... 


83,199 

44 339 

38,860 

141 

1 

13-3 

28,214 

24,788 

16,125 

14,072 

1915 

• 

> J 

f .1 

91,739 

48,716 

43,024 

15*5 

14-8 

28,228 

24,886 

20,487. 

13,189 

1910 


M* 

96,963 

51,814 

45,149 

16^5 

15'5 

30,184 

26,862 

21,630 

18,887 

1917 

... 


95,618 

51,008 

44,510 

16-2 

1^*3 

29,926 

26,231 

21,083 

18,279 

r> 1&18 

♦ r 


158,892 

84,397 

74,495 

26*9' 

25*6 

62,718 

47,521 

31,679 

26,974 


... 

... 

154,43a 

,82,465 

71,980 

36-3 

^■7 

39,621 

34,107 

42,834 

37,873 

X9eo 


i 

112,437 

61,877 

50,660 

19*7 

17*4 

33,847 

■ 1 

27,798 

28,030 

22,762 
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CHAP. YL— SEX. 


GIIirTEE VI. 

SEX. 

87. The statistics of sox 1)7 districts for six consuscvs arc cnntaiuod in Imperial 

Table 11. The distribution by s(.« for dilTei-cnt age's and 
Raferenoe to statistics. tlio main roligions aro iu Iniperial Table VIL Trom 

these two tables and from Imperial Table XIV ((Jivil condition liy ai'o and caste) the 
comparative and proportionate figures in Subsidiary Tables I to IV of this chapter 
have been prepared. Subsidiary Tables V and VI arc made, from recorded vital 
statistics. 

In past years, arguing from the groat dilforoucc in sex oonsidtution between the 
populations of India and of "Western countries, certain critics liavo impxignodtho 
accuracy of the Indian census figures of sox. The oritiei.sm was aliown to bo unfound- 
ed and it received its deathblow at the 1911 census. 

There was never any reason to doubt the Assam fig'urc.s, since reasons for con- 
cealment of sex do not exist. It may bo taken that tlio total nurahors of females 
and males returned at the 1921 coiisus arc perfectly accur.ato, as were the 1911 liguros. 
The figures for sox at different ago.s, however, cannot pretend to accuracy. In 
Chapter VI have discussed fully the causes of inaccuracy in the ago returns and the 
disturbance of the statistics by immigration. 

For the total population ago does not enter ; and we can eliminate to a great 
extent the effect of migration by considering only the natural population, but for sex- 
proportions at different ago periods it is not possible to do so. In the (liscussion that 
follows it must bo remembered that the numbers in the ago-poriods aro of more value 
for comparative purposes than as absolute data and also that immigration is_an 
appreciable factor in raising the number of males, oliiofly in the middle ages of life, 
as against females. 

The number of male immigrants cenausod was 720,000 ; the number of females 
670,000, the proportion of foreign-born females to males being only 79 per cent. 

88. The proportion of females to 1,000 males in the total population of Assam 
sexpfopDrtions-Bonerai. was 940 in 1911 and is now ouly 920. The stateraont in 

the matgiu shows that the proportion is less than those for 
all India or for Bengal and Burma, our neighbours on the west and east. A glance 


Numbef of females per 1,000 males. 


Assam ... 

026 

SraTwna^im V^ey ... 

892 

Burma faUey ' ... “ V* 

937 

Mills ... 

X02B 

India 

945 

Bengal ... 

932 

Burma 

955 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1,002 

North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vince, 

S48 

England and Wales (10U) 

VC068 

Japan (1911) 



ASSAM -SEX PROPORTIONS, 
(AOTUAL POPULATION.) 


MAP No. 16 





REPeREROES 
Femzftes per 1000 inaiM 

Under 900 
'' '900-920 
... 940-960 ^ 

990-1000 ^ 
[1030-1050 

lewalfialn 

CxeesA I Over ItOO 


at map N'o,, 15 or at Subsidiary Tgible, 1 will 

Iff ‘ ^ ' ‘v ' 

’■f.l” 1 ‘ :riisV i" 


where immigration is greatest; 

.Since 1911 Ihe. ratio has decre^^ 

Hills, while a drop Ol 31 females per 1,000 .adal 
this appears to be dut &rtly to the heaTj, liAffiii 
to the general fall in th@ jseX«atio e:i 
tion of females has appeared at »eai^ census an|d^; 
rise occurred 





..a/;..,. 


i . ia the districts 

t: Valley and the 
t^a^tra Valley ; 
and partly 

propor- 
slight 
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ASSAM— SEX PROPORTIONS. 
(NATURAl. POPULATION.) 


MAP No. 16 

• 1 M p II *R : : : i; 



Se?c by religfipn caste qr 
tribe. ‘ ' 


Turning to the figures for natural population, we find that in plains districts 

without exc.'ption there is a deficit 
of females, while in all the hill dis- 
tricts except the Gaio Hills they 
are in excess. The causes of the 
proportions will be discussed below 
(paragraph 92). Since 1911 the 
ratio of females to males has fallen 
in all the plains districts and has 
risen in all the hill districts except 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. In 
1911 there was a slight fall in the 
proportion for the whole prorince, 
though the Surma Valley showed 
a rise since the census of IhOl It 
is difiicult to find reasons for the 
continued fall in the present de- 
cacle. It is doubtful if it can he 
attributed only to influenza dis- 
criminating against women, for 
on this theory it is bard to ac- 
count for the rise in females 
among the natural population of 
the Faga Hills, where influenza was especially severe ; moreover, statistics of births 
and deaths (Subsidiary Tables VI [ and \'iri of Chapter V) do not support it.. The 
female birth rate wa§, as usual, lower thari the male rate, but so also was the female 
death ra.te generally lower than that for males. The vital statistics, however, are so 
inaccurate, that sure conclusions cannot be drawn from them, and it is certainly possi- 
ble that influenza and malaria have accounted for more female deaths than male. 

89. In the three main religions shown in . Subsidiary Table II the proportions 

follow generally the territorial figures of the divisions 
where the religions predominate : excess of females among 
Animists, as in the Hills Division, defect of females among 
Hindus and Muhammadans slightly more pronounced for Hindus, as the defect is more 
in the Brahmaputra Valley than in the Surma Valley total actual population. The 
caste and tribal proportions set out in Subsidiary Table IV show that the Animists and 
fecent converts to Hipduism in the plains generally conform to Hindu proportions, 
h^vipg thefp fepialeg in defe.cli {e.g-, Kachari and Mech tribes). The races of the hills 
^re clearly by theip high proportions of females (e g., Khasi, Lushai, Kuki). 

•Thi? 51§liattriya§ wif^h I.Odl females to 1,000 males represent chiefly Manipuri Hindus, 
!?jhose cpstom^ Vilth rpgard to women are not greatly different from those of Animists. 
I'ot the ordin^iry Hindu cartes in Subsidiary Table IV it is scarcely safe to attempt 
.fny cpnc].usions ; in the last report it was shown that there was a general tendency, 
ej^oeptions here and there, for the lower castes to show a greater prop urt'oa of 
females than for the higher pastes. Although this tendency may he detected again 
hy diligent search, the nnmher of exceptions has grown, probably owing to the 
ajipierous Paste moyements for social betterment found at the time of the census. 
Fop instance, Fadiyals now have fewer females in proportion than have Kalitas ; 
.N’lmaaiidra'S fewer than Sudras ; Goalas and Malos fewer than Brahmans. The 
hhui.mali^ anif jSorias show excesses of females. Great numbers of these, howerer, 
retnrned themselyes as Malis and Suts, respectively ; and both of these castes have 
males in expes,s. 

9lQ. Jn all pountiies of the world more boys are horn than girls. The cause of 
, this has not been determined by science. The proportions 

. ex ra o a to h. Vary and the factors influencing the variations have long 
be.ep the auhject of investigation by students of statistics. Nearly , a century ago 
Hsdacksr propounded the theory that the sex proportion at birth was materially, if 

not mainly, affected by the relative ages 
of the parents, masculinity being greater 
where the father is older than the mother 
and less when the reverse is the case. 
Subsequent investigations in wider fields 
have discredited this theory. Recently do 
Jastrzebski has examined* a large number 
of recorded -figures for different countries 
.an4 jiecqjles jm the world and .has arrived 
at certain conclusions, of which the 



Number of 

Cquntry.’ 

female blrtr\s 
per 1,000 male 
births. 

Assam (1911-20) ... 1.. ^ 

937 

... ... 1 

m 

929 


933 

ifpmi Berar "i ^ 

■' ■ ' 




^ The Sew Ratio at Urth, by jS, Jajstrzebski, 
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following aT6 tlie principal ones} applicablo to Assam, i (I) Masculinity atbiitlj 
affected by race; (2) the effects of cross-breoding arc _ doubtful ; (3) masculinity ^ 
greater in rural than in urban populations ; (•!) masculinity is probably slightly gteafei 
in first than in subsequent births. 

As to (1), Assam would bo an oxoellont field for (uu|niry if birth statistics bj ' 
race, or even by locality and religion for tlve hills were avaUal)l('. Unfortunately ti® 
is no record of race and none of religion in trbo bivtli statistics in rogistratiou ar 
while in the hills registration is not in force, or in force only in such very small; 
that no conclusions can be based on their statistiOvS. It may ho noted, however, tliai 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, where there arc many people of Mongolian or Mongoloii 
races, and also far more tea gwlon coolies of aboriginal tacos from other parts oi 
India than is the case in the Surma Valley, the ratio of tinnalo to nialo births exceeis 
that of the Surma Valley ; so far as they go, thoroforo, our tluiiros are not in confliet 
with the race-factor theory — wo can scarcely say that they support it, since the 
are few and other conditions such as climate and coonoraio state may enter, 

With,,;regard to the thinl of the tlioorios montioiKHl above, tlio towns of Assam ate 
so liltle urban in their character that investigation into their comparative statists 
wpnld not repay the labour expended. The fourth theory needs special enquiries, 
’ivhich were mot. made in this province. 

. 9;: ■ The eicess of males at birth is soon removed by the higher infantile death 

rate, due to the greater dcdicacy of male children. In 
previous census years, as will bo .stvni from the fignies ! 
for the province in Subsidiary Table II, females appeared 
already in excess by the end of the first year of age. The 1921 figures show that, 
except among Animists, the numbers w'ere not equalized until some time in the 
second year of life the value of ages returned as 1 or 3 is, iiowover, doubtful, and 
We can paly conclude that the excess of deaths among m de children reverses the birth- 
proportions at some age below two years. Thereafter, females continue in excess 
tiU 5, when they fall again and males predominate until the age period 15— 2(1- 
Prom 16 to 25 females take the lead, but they lose it again before 30 and remain in 
considerable defect at all ages after 30. 

In the natural divisions (see Subsidiary Table III), ranch divergence in the’agt 
distributippi of . the sexes appears. ; This is displayed . graphically in the annexed 


Sex proportion at different 


Npporiion of to 


The hills have an excess of %nalfs at all , ag48 except the groups 6—16 

^80—60. In the Brahmaputra I 
Valley the deficit of_ women « 
appears in exactly the sr™* 
groups as for the province, 
the proportion is much low® ,j 
everywhere, This is due t! | 
iromigration of Eastern Bew 
gal settlers amd Nepalese. 1 

the Surma Valley, the femah ;; 
exbesS' above 15- does- not 
appear till 30 years- of J 

The sex ratio -is higher at new^ 
lyhtt'-ages than that of " ‘ 
issteira-:-- Valley ; ■ be 
lb and at ages 30—25 it » 
hapt ,M the'S®:: 

appears to' he due 



«sMe that a-i 
. In hoih '■these ohSi 
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AtnoRg Ltishais males keep tke lead up to 20 years of age, after which females pre- 
dominate for the rest of life. Khasi women are less than men only from ages 12 to 
15 and Manipuri Eshattriyas only from 12 to 20. 

92. The following six factors have been suggested as the chief in causing the 
„ f proportion of women to men in the population of 

India, ihese were discussed at length at last census* ; 
it is only necessary here to consider which of the cu affect this province or are cm- 
neeted with the social and caste movements which have lately begun to affect the 
lives of women in classes previously untouched : — 

The factors are (a) infanticide, 

{b) neglect of female children, 

(o) evil effects of early marriage and premature child-hearing, 

(d) high birth rate and primitive methods of midwifery, 

(e) hard treatment accorded to women, especially widows, and 
(/) hard work done by women. 

The first factor can be ruled out at once : infants are only known to be killed 
in certain cases where they are the offspring of illicit unions, and in such cases 
no discrimination against female infants has been noticed. The second was considered 
in 1911 to be a contributory cause by way rather of passive than active neglect, 
in that parents, especially among Hindus, are ready to lavish every care in ' the way 
of nourishment or medical attention on a boy in times of scarcity or sickness, 
whereas a girl has to take what she can get as her life is not deemed so valuable as 
a boy’s. .It may be that this occurs in some cases, hut neglect of female children 
must be largely discounted by ihe practice of the bride-price which obtains among 
many castes and' tribes in Assam. Purther, our figures do not show it to be an 
important factor ; soon after birth and up to the age of 5 years, females are in excess 
everywhere. From 5 to 10 the figures for Animists or for the Hills, where there is an 
excess of females in the total population, show a less proportion of females than do the 
other religions of the Surma Valley, and even from 10 to 15 the Hills still hare the ratio 
in defect, though the defect in the other divisions is much more marked. Among several 
tribes where the practice of the bride-price prevails and we might expect great 
care to be taken of girls, we notice a deficit of female children between 5 and 12. 
For instance, Lushais have only 946 and Kewats only 961 females aged 5-12 to 1,000 
males of the same ages ; while among Kayasthas and Baidyas, with the dowry 
system, the proportions at the same ages are 994 and 1,066, respectively. I do not 
think, therefore, that this factor is at all comparable with (o) and (d), early 
marriage, premature and excessive child-hearing and primitive midwifery. The 
figures for religions in Subsidiary Table II show a large drop in the sex-proportions 
for Hindus and a larger drop still for Muhammadans in the period 10-16. The 
drop in proportion is noticeable for each religion compared with the figures for 
ages 5-10, and it is also apparent on a comparison with the Animists, who 'have 
944 females living to 1,000 males at 10-15 where Hindus have 811 and Muhammadans 
only 741. This great difference cannot all be attributed to inaccuracy, since girls 
over 16 are generally likely to be returned as under 15, if unmarried, among Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Among Animists the proportion of married or widowed girls 
under 16 to the whole number of females is only 1‘07 per cent. for Hindus the 
percentage is 3 0 and fon Muhammadans 4'04. Thus greater deficit of females 
aoGompanies greater prevalence of early marriage, and our figures so far support 
the cpnclussion that early marriage is one of the main factors in the sex distribn- 

ii'.’ Eramihing the figures for castes and tribes we find the same thing generally, hut 
there are exceptions. The Garos, though a hill tribe, are exceptional in having 
a good many of their girls married before 16 : the census figures, sho'w . that the 
l^hfimber.of ' them is as tUuOh as 2'44 per cent, of the whole number of females. The 
Hills stands alone among the hill distiicts as having a deficit # females in the 
S'.i^ihftaFpOpMation ; this district therefore supports the argument,, as to influence 
'itef^earljr marriage. On the other hand, some of the animistic and; formerly animistic 

1 ' “^'^' -^f the BtrabmapUtra Valley show considerable shortage of females, although 
\ ,not practise eaifi^ marriage ; notably the Mikirs, Kach^ris, Chntiyas, Moohes, 
isis.*' ‘ Ip these cases other factors must he acting si think that' 
iy has a considerable effect in reducing the propdrlion of females. 
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Erom 15 to 25 years of ago women apjx'ar iu 


(',x<iess in all roligions and all | 
inaeenraoy in age votums. TL ! 


laimitive mich-ifei'y 


natural divisions ; this is clue, partly at any i'a.t(g In _ _ 

great partiality of women for age 25 has been pointe:! cuit in the last chapter, aai f 
diagram No. 4 in paragraph i)l above shows it eleavly. The dillerence is prnl)a|)l| | 
due also to the fact that hoys and men hccanuo suhjeet lo mon^ risks os they gooni I 
iuto life after about 15 years of ago. ' ; 

After 25 the strain of married life, ohibl-hearing am! 
begins to tell again and the ratio of fomales to cnales (alls lx 
hiils it remains in excess until afhw the ago of HO. ? 

98 . In the jilains there has hoeu a gouiwal drop since llMl in the proportion ^ 

of females among the nai.nral as well as tlio actual 1, 

vital statistics. p)opiilatioi). This amounts to 15 |i<‘i‘ tliousand in the 1 

Brahmaputra Valley and 11 in the Snrina Valh'y. As rmnnrked in paragrnpli SS, } 
the vital statistics do not support the census iiguix's ; according to ocenmmoes registM- | 
cd in the decade, the ratio of female deaths to male dc.iibs is lower than the corres. I 

ponding ratio for births (see Subsidiary Table V). W»^ might therefore expect the | 

proportion of females in the pojmlation to beiiighor than iu 11)1,1. But both immiira- | 
tlon and inaccuracy have disturhod the vital atataatics a, ml it is tracloss to compare | 
the sexes or to look for any explanation of phouoinoua iu tlu^ records as registered i 
at present. 

9^!:. On the tea gardens the total cen8u.S(Hl, over 1)22, OOt) jiorsoms, was made up 

„ ^ ^ of 471,000 males and 451, 000 feimUes. This gives a | 

proportion ol: women to oV(^ry tlumsand men. m t 

ratio is rather higher than that for the natural population of the whole province (9^1), | 
Although tbiG tea garden census figures imdndo many horn in Assapi, it appears 
that it is immigration other than that to tlie tea gardens which reduces the propurtioa | 
in the provincial actual population to 1)2(), | 

In 1911 the tea garden sex ratio was 010, ia., nmudy tilm same as for tlie actual j 
population of the province. The higher prupoi'tiofi of femahw on tlio tea gallons 
at this eeusns is probably clue to" the increase of Clmta Nagpur and Cental | 
Provinces aboriginal tribes pc) 0 ])lc. | 

Provincial Table VI shows that in Sibsagar tea gardens, wbioli have boon talcea 
as typical of all the tea population, tlni ago distrilmtion of inahis ami females cliffeis 
greatly from that for the province. The tea gardems have a considerahlo female 
excess at all ages from ID to 35, whoreas the provincial excess disajipears hefore 30 
years of age. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

General proporttoiis of the sexes hy natural divisions add duiriels. 


Number of fomales to 1,000 males. 


Districts and natural 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

18S1. 

divisions. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 
population . 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

1 

2 

S 



* 

7 

8 


10 

11 

ASSAM 

926 

95^ 

940 

9153 

949 

966 

942 

969 

9 S 3 

966 

Bea h m a p u t e a 
V Ah LET. 

892 

937 

913 

9 S 2 

924 

963 

923 

9 S 7 

935 

9S4 

Goalpava 

875 

947 

886 

965 

904 

953 

912 

973 

947 

969 

Kamrnp 

920 

948 

968 

964 

1,012 

978 

976 

9G6 

947 

962 

DaiTang 

888 

941 

900 

947 

916 

976 

907 

953 

919 

943 

Nowgoiig 

907 

971 

959 

999 

964 

1,016 

936 

967 

936 

944 

Sibsagar 

897 

906 

892 

916 

886 

925 

902 

939 

903 

932 

Lalihimpur 

' 875 

919 

883 

944 

863 

945 

863 

935 

867 

956 

^Sadiya 

790 

941 


... 



... 

... 



^Balipara 

477 

822 1 



... 

... 



... 

... 

Stema Yaliey 

937 

937 

1 

943 

948 

947 

941 

948 

962 

9 S 7 

9^5 

Gacliar (inEluding 
North (Jachar). 

912 

1 

943 

910 

959 

866 

972 

898 

974 

1 

880 

979 

Sylhefc 

942 

935 

949 ; 

946 

966 j 

937 

957 

961 

969 

963 

Hills 


1 

X.04K 

1,026 

i 

1,040 

s,037 

1,061 

1,0 ip 

2,080 

2,022 

2 , 04 p 

Garo Hills 

959 

975 

956 

973 

974 

993 

986 

1,075 

958 

979 

Hhasi and Jaiiitia 
Hills. 

L031 

1,064 

1,054 ' 

j 

1,097 

1,080 

1,113 

1,092 

1,119 

i 

1,104 

1,129 

Naga Hills 

993 

1,016 

1,002 

997 

982 

988 

1,035 

982 

973 

999 

Lushai Hills 

1,109 

1,168 

1,120 

1,159 

1,113 

1,189 

911 

1,005 

... 

... 

Maniput 

1,041 

1,038 

1,029 

1,023 

1,037 

1,054 

969 

761 

1,018 

889 


K :3.-The figures given for natural population in 1801 and 1881 exclude the emigranis to other provincfes j and those given for® 
Wtra-proyincial omigrauts to Bengal only, ^ 

* J’igurea of Sadiya and Balipara from 1881 to 1911 are included in LuhUimpur and Darrang districts, roapectively. 
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SURSIDIATIY TABLE IL 

I^umher of females for 1,000 nmlcs at (Ufferciit age pernals t/y rrlHjinns at ear^ (if the last thee 

eensuses. 




All voligions. 


1 

lliiidufi. 



MiiOuuutiaillur:. 



Auiinifitg, 


Age, 





1 













1 1891. 

1901. 

ion. 

1921. 

j I.Wl. 

lOOl. 

1011. 

UI2I. 

IHUl. 

tool. 

191 1. 

K'2I. 

1 l.HlH, 

1!)()1. 

1911, 

1921, 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

I" 

1 

7 

H 

9 

! 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

11 

0-1. M. ' 

1,022 

1,01(1 

1,0CI4 

tIHl 

1,021 

1,01(5 

1 ,(1(15 

980 

1.618 

i.(i:!3 

9H!( 

932 

1,032 


1,027 

l.lltll 

1-2 

1,050 

1,039 

1,042 

1,03] 

l,i)fi(l 

1,032 

1,019 

1,61H 

1,1 13H 

l,oi:i 

l.OCJ! 

1,(H0 

1,051 

i.or.i 

1,077 

1,96 

2-3 

1,0G5 

1,002 

1,061 

i.or-7 

1,008 

1,060 

1,058 

1,057 

1.681 

1,047 

1,(1 ;4i 

1,058 

i.or/; 

1,087 

1,053 

1,(155 

3-4 


1.0()2 

1,967 

1,008 

1,0611 

1,0 63 

1,07H 

1,062 

1,07-1 

1 ,673 

1.01)7 

1 ,OH7 

1,640 

1,(M.2 

1,03S 

1,1159 

'i-5 

1.033 

i.oiin 

1,023 

1,030 

1,036 

1,032 

1,013 

1,000 

1,025 

1,016 

1,0115 

l.i4,7 

1, 04-1, 

1,6-10 

1,044 

1,052 

TjTAL 0-5 

l.OIG 

IMl 

1,01^9 

1.034 

IMO 

1 1,C37 

1,036 

1,021 

1,018 

1.0410 

l.OlO 

1,017 

1.0‘16 

1.053 

1,047 

1,043 

5-10 

i>78 

oya 

083 

flfiO 

m 

i 

077 i 

1IR6 

9h7 

997 

9N7 

968 

971 

1152 

961) 

OSl 

on 

10-15 

801 

811 

ai7 

fill 

778 

709 

022 

HIH 

777 

763 

740 

7-11 

935 

943 

938 

96 

15-20 

1,0M 

1,113 

1,072 

1,004 

m 

1,040 

‘ 1,016 

l,(3)(l 

1,15.1 ■ 

1,1M4 

1,117 

I, no 

1,241 

1,264 1 

1,210 

I,2M 

20-25 

1,155 

1,222 

1,174 

1,170 

1,086 

1.171 

1,105 


;i,225 

1,250 

l,24t) 


1.323 

1,397 

" 1,.323 

1.2(0 

25-SO 

000 

086 

994 

“ 084 

0(18 

065t 

964 

• 1149 

071 

935 

OHO 

9H6 

1.124 

i 

1,173 


1,119 

TOTAL 0-30 ... 

m 1 

X,OD8 

1,002 

901 

072 

1 

080 

1 

983 

i 

07^11 

1,004 

1,001 

999^ 

987 

1 

1.004 

1.087 

1,072 

1,009 

30-40 

I 

822 

805 

1 

817 

1 

! 820 

1 

810 

782 

1 

804 

1 

1 

81K 

770 

' 753 

701 

i 

! 

.756 

9i!0 

971 

05S 

Oil 

40-50 

795 

' 802 

760 

i 751 

784 

t 

78.3 

71,7 

731 

761 

766 

736 

715 

m 

913 

880 

815 

50 -60 

82(5 

S72 

886 

787 

820 

807 

836 

776 

■ 837 

847 

812 

749 

837 

927 

873 

sn 

CO and over 

1,012 

1,008 

074 

802 

1,020 

1,0(6 

1,002 

910 

1.000 

895 

H9(t 

79it 

01)0 

1,057 

L007 

929 

TOTAL 30 AND OYEEj 

839 

83G 

824 

S93 

831 

822 

8X41 

797 

310 

m 

778 

7^9 

007 

058 

930 

900 

Tctal aU (actual 

population). 

042 

940 

940 

026 

023 

020 

982 

900 

iita 

m 

930 

9,13 

1,009 

1,043 

1.022 

1,0()5 

Total all agfOfi (natuial 
popu}fttior»}.» 

SCO 

Ofl(f 

063 

851 

t 

t 

965 

940 

t 

t 

952 

939 

t 

t 

1,030 

1,013 


by rullBions in UU otjlu.lo cmigraiitB to otJiof pyovinoon, atuUhose ifirti ‘®‘ 

t ripwes not aTailablt. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


of females 'per 1,000 males al differeHt age periods by religion and natural (livision [census of 

1921 ). 




Lrabmapulra Valley. 


Surma Valley. 



Hills. 


Age. 

All religions. 

Hindu. 

p 

*r) 

a 

a 

p 

s 

Vj 

'i 

’S 

All religions. 

P 

r3 

_d 

H 

Muhammadan. 

Animiet. 

All religions. 

.2 

a 

na 

rt 

a 

s 

s 

i 

.2 

■§ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-1 

; 081 

977 

1,003 

994 

930 

986 

975 

9S5 

1,003 

0.87 

917 

1,017 

1-2 

1,020 

1,013 

I.CIG 

1,045 

1,059 

1,051 

1,063 

1,203 

1,021 

971 

997 

1,0 i- 

2-3 

1,045 

1,061 

1,046 

1,028 

1,007 

1,072 

1,063 

1,104 

1,078 

1,016 

1,033 

1,«77 

3-4 

1,0*72 

1,061 

1,113 

1,CS4 

1,070 

1,077 

1,080 

1,113 

1,02G 

1,015 

910 

3,i}:;5 

4-6 

1,012 

091 

1,069 

1,047 

1,046 

l,(-32 

1,057 

1,000 

1,064 

1,0-41 

984 

1,067 

total 0-6 ... 

1,026 

1,018 

1,052 

1,039 

1.044 

1.041 

1,046 

1,086 

l,OSS 

1.012 

970 

1.016 

1 

MO ... 

064 

974 

927 

966 

098 

1,013 

9S8 

970 

9S6 

9S6 

043 

97.^^ 

10-15 ... 

8U 

820 

723 

894 

766 

789 

74f> 

974 

945 

945 

819 

948 

15-20 ... 

1,016 

972 

1,006 

1,170 

1,086 

1,060 

1,116 

1,269 

1,165 

1,063 

1,057 

1.220 

20-25 ... 

1,120 

1,093 

],126 

1,282 

1,232 

1,153 

1,307 

1,466 

1,175 

9G9 

008 

1,309 

25-30 ... 

930 

930 

871 

1.O0G 

1,023 

1,003 

1,043 

1,218 

1,063 

664 

783 

1,108 

TOTAL 0 -30 ... 

970 

963 

949 

1,038 

1.000 

994 

1,003 

1,091 

1,044 

977 

925 

1,078 

30-40 ... 

7SB 

798 

660 

883 

82S 

867 

799 

830 

OSS 

811 

£98 

1.025 

40-50 ... 

687 

692 

612 

735 

7G6 

774 

757 

860 

976 

Sl;6 

074 

1,008 

^50-fiO ... 

664 

717 

683 

6G9 

819 

860 

777 

762 

1,004 

051 

725 

1,024 

■00 and over 

833 

857 

764 

810 

890 

961 

812 

844 

1,030 

1,151 

816 

076 

TOTAL 30 AND 
OVER. 

740 

760 

662 

801 

S16 

840 

786 

819 

973 

90S 

681 

1,003 

Total all agos popnln- 
won (actua;). 

892 

880 

858 

955 

937 

938 

936 

1,001 

1,020 

955 

8-10 

1,061 

%ia>l all !tg{>s (mtural 
population). 

937 

93 ^ 

■ 94.9 

973 

937 

940 


1,016 


1,019 

i 

971 ' 

i,ms 
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Cjiste or trilic, 


N HIM 

lor t»f Iciunli'o 

I'OI- 1.011(1 Ul.'lli 




MI 

II 1 ) 

a 1 

I 1^’ 1 ,. 

t'" '.’,(1 

'.:a -ii) I 

‘10 niKiiij,. 









3 

- 

a 




7 

1 

Ahom 

'.rjl 

I,n2l 

96 1 

7i<;. 

S97 

95:1 


DaiJya 


1,016 
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CHIP. VI.~SBX, 


SUBSIDIAKY TABLE YI. 

Niimler of death of ead sex at different ageperiods. 
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CHAPIEK V!I. 


CIVIL OOHSITION. 

95. Tlie census term civil condition means condition as to marnase. In 1911 

Census statistics. much dcscriptivc matter of interest in connection with 

marriage and birth customs found entry in this chapter, 
la the present report it is assumed that customs and institutions such as hypergamy, 
exogamy, polygyny and mother-hin are known* : wo are concerned only with altera- 
tioQS or tendencies of the last decade affecting the statistics. The absolute statistics 
of married, unmarried and wridowcd persons by sex, religion, age, looitlity an:.l tribe or 
caste will be found in Imperial Tiil)lcs VII and XIV. Those are presented in pro- 
portionate relations in the five subsidiary tables at the end of the chapter. 

The instructions to the enumerating staff provided that persons recognised by 
custom as married should he entered as m:irried even though they had not gone 
through the full ceremony ; the divorced were entered c-is widowed and widtjwed persons 
remarried were of course included with the married. The entry “ married ” conn .tes 
only the completion of the ceremony or custom ; it does not necessarily msao that 
cohabitation has begun. 

There are few customs in Assam which would interfere with the truth of the 
returns. Some unmarried prostitutes or kept women may have stated falsely that 
they were married but such cases are not likely to have been numerous. On the 
whole, it may be assumed that the census statistics are fairly accurate. 

96. The universality of marriage in India is well known, and Assam forms no 

Mai-riage-generai. cxcoptiou to tho rule, although marriages here are later 

than in many other parts. Between the ages of lo and 40 
oiLly36‘6 per cent, of males and 8'S per cent, of females are unmarried, while among 
those who have passed. 40, the proportions are 2’7 for men and 1 per cent, for women. 

The percentages of unmarried for those between 15 and 40 are somewhat 
lower than the corresponding figures of 1911, especially in the case of females, but 
the result is clue rather to the postponement of the marriage age than to any appi oach 
to the imnatural restraints on marriage placed by artificial social and economic 
conditions such as obtain in western countries. In England and Wales in 1911 
13 per cent, of men and 30 per cent, of women aged 20 and over w'ero unmarried ; 
in Assam in 1921 the corresponding percentages are only 16 and 3 respectively. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the exact proportions for each sex of the unmarried, 

married and widowed at 
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different ages in the 
province and diagram No,- 
6 shows gr.nphica'ly how 
few are left unmarried 
alter the period of youth 
is passed. 

As shown in Subsi- 
diary Table II, the pro- 
portion of spinsters to 
females of all ages is 430 
per thousand, while that 
for bachelors to the total 
of males is 567. A compa- 
rison of the numbers given 
in columns 3 and 6 of 
Subsidiary Table III 
with the corresponding 
figures of 1911 for the age ' 
group 0 — 10- shows that 
there has been a considera- 
ble fall in the propprtif^n 
of children, of these ages 
to the total population. 
As this group contains a 
part- of the UR.- 


great 


hiarried population, especially females, we might have expected that this change in the 

;''~*^feresting notes s«e As-sar^evaaa Report, 1911, page fO ffi. and India Census Report, 1911, Ckapter VII 
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Proportion of unmarried per mille. j 

Aged. 

1921. j 

1911. 1 

1901, 1 

! 


MALES, 


s-io 

996 

907 

994 

10-15 

977 

977 

973 

15—20 

864 

S5S 

844 


FEMALES. 


5—10 

9S2 

976 

1 971 

10—15 

753 

716 

695 


260 

235 

226 


ago distribution u^ould liavc raliico(i the |H' 0 ])()i'i.i!)n orilu' miiiinii'rioil at tlig 
Cijiiyns. But this is not so. Tlio olliool. iias boon i>’‘()r(5 tli;in (; Miidau'baluiccd Ijvtlie 
raising of the average Eigo of marriagi'. I'lie nnilo proporlaou ol; uniiKuricd to Waj 
population lias incroasiid by 2 and tlic I'oinalo by 10 jx'r luillo ovoi,- the 1911 
ligiives. The cliaugo is distribuOul goiiorally ovum- the proriiioo ovoi^pl, lioi; Brahniaputva 
Valley inalos ndiose pro[)nrtir)ii ot‘ uiimarrioil and avnu’age ;i.ge ol' iiiarri:i,go roraaiatlip 
saiiiL'. It applies to all religioirs as rog:irds I'emndus ; I'oi' m;i,los i.hc M'nliaramadaii 
proportion of iininarriod roinaiiis tlic same and tlie Auiniist ui'oporl i m has dccreasel 

97. liil'ant maiTiage is praoticndly unkiiowu in /\.ss:im. d'h^ro is not a sbile 
Themarriasease. ^ ''(d'liriKal ris inaiaird, or uddovvccl aud 

there are only 110 inanhed anid It widnu-ed uiider live 
years of age. These her cas(.'s call for no _ coninieut. Ihhuveen o and 10 only O'l m 
cent, of boys anil I'S ])ei; cenf. of gild cliildren have been married, tlio girts showuF 
not only a prOjiortinnnic decrease fro’.n the 1911 (igiire hul, an .‘lel iial drop of 3(11 iu 
the absolute numbar in.arried and widowixl in tliLs ag(; group. 

A gla.nc(i at ilu; nuirgiiial statement 
AviU. show Idi.at in tin; last twoity years 
the pr()])orti()n of umn;uTJcd iiiidcs has 
increased very litlto e.veept in the caseof 
those oven.' I.,'") ; t|H\ i'cmalo ])ro portions, 
however, hawe inmamsed considinahly atall 
the three aue groups and )uost notably at 
ages 10 — 15. In(l(n!d, coiiiparison of Sub- 
sidiary Table 111 at tin’s and the last 
ccniHus shows the striking fact that 
Avhilc the projpoition of girls in the 
age gi'onp 10-15 in the Avhole population 
P -IX., increased consi !er:d)ly, the proportion 

ol inarnc I at those agos has .actually fallen in relation to tiio l,ol;il rcin,alo population 
otallagra. That is to say, the average ago of marriage for m.ales has risen some- 
ut, <xnu tlio tigo lor ifoiiiilos iiiuch inoio, TIkjsc- rosullnS a'|)|)(\‘ir to be due partly 
0 spiCtid of cduCthtioii and to sociul and religious recison.^, 1)iit cliirslly' to ocoiioiii.ic 
causes. For both sexes, poverty has compelled parents to inrstjrona marriage of 
ttieir children lu many cases, bat the early age custom, -iry for the girls has left 
more mx^gm in tlieir case; the desire for social advancenicnfc in certain castes, 
leading them to keep down the marriage age as a supposed badge of oidhodoxyor 
High civiIi7,ation, is not widespread cnoiigli to counteract the'i .strom- economic 
tendency operating in the opjiosite direction. In the case of hoys of the cfas.scs Avhioh 
value education there i.s some tendency to earlier mai-rLage, with a view to getting 
■fcue father-in-law to bear the expenses of secondary education, 

^ I have leceiAred lepoits on the age of marriage from honorary correspondents 
ot several localities, but as these appily to ditferont religions, it will bo coiiveuioat to 
note them in the parts dealing with each religion (sec paragraphs 99-101 below). 

98- The large number of _wi lows is always a feature of the Indian marriage 
AVidowiiooi statistip. In 1911 widowers wore in the .same proportion 

^ ^>0 the total number of males as in 1901, while the nimibei' 

OL widows per thousand femalej had tallen from 176 to 102. At this census we have 
to note a farther fall in the proportion of widows to 157 and a rise ' in that of 
AA'-idowers to 51 per mille. 

The figures in the margin show how 
differently the increase in the proportion 
of unmarried is distributed in altering the 
proportions of the married and widoAved 
in the tM'o sexes. The differences appear 
to be due partly to changes in the age 
constitution of the population and partly 
to the rise of the age of marriage. There 
^ now a .smaller proportion of men living 
e ween 16 and. 40 and a lai’ger proportion 
over 40 than in 1911. The marriage 
statistics show the effect -that might have 
been expected in the ^atio of widowed 
and married males. 
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marriod tciiuUe.s per 10,000 against the 275 of rllll. 

Ill Suiisidiary Table If, ilgni-os havii boon shomii separatoly fo.- tlic Tliniliis o-f 
Goalpara and of Iho re.-t of tbo llrabmpnitra Valley, as mcirriaga practices ai-.o 
different. In (loalpara, the lower castes still marry very early, and Eaini y;vijc.s!i 
Giiandra Chakravartty oi: Gauripur informa me that tlic average ago of marriage 
for girls is still no higher than 11 oi- 12. In Assam proper, or tlio five otlior disti-icls 
of the valley, the only iiidigimoiis castes praet-iyiag early man-iage arc iii-ahmans 
and Ganaks or Daibajnas, witii whom m.iri-iage of girls before puborty is corapnl- 
.sory, Ev(m in tl-.osc caso.s, however, tdic girl- bride does not go to live with her 
husband until (5 months or a year after she attains puberty. 

Telis and some other tea-garden coolie clasws, as well as tbo Ma-rwaris, also 
keep to the lower ages ;in some cases they marry both tlioir sons anl theii- daugbtn-s 
below 10. 

In other castes and classes of the Bramapntra Valley the age is muoh higher — 
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compai-ahle with those of lOli. For the .same reason the fi^guves for Saib.wh: 
Obasis, who appear with the unenviable position of 20 par nnilo of widows am./a.;- 
haoir girls under 12, are not reliable. Among the more educated classes, sye iind 



CHAP. VII.— CIVIL CONDITION, 


that Brahmans have reduced their pMportion of yomiS' S'ii'ls “amed 
per mUle ; but in view of the usual strictness of the ortlio lox in tiiis matter, it seems 
probable, that a part of this differerice is due to misiiitorprot;i.tion of tlio definition of 
marriag'e. It is curious that the Baidyas, who stand first in the oducational 
statistic.?, and paiticularly in literacy of their girls, sliould have increased their propor- 
tion of child-wives from 37 to 49 in the decade- The absolute number of Baidyask 
the Province, brjwever, is small and it is hardly fair to mahe an^ deductions from 
the scanty figures. Kayasthas show a reduction in this proportion from 69 to only 62 
per mille ; having regard to the modern views hold by many educated Kayasthas, I 
think the drop would have been much greater, but that the cnsto-uundiers have been 
swelled by entry of other castes who previously 1 lid .no claim to the namcj. 

A point needing explanation is the apparent conflot between the statistics and 
the report? that castes trying to advance in. the social scale are huvcu’ing the marriage 
age. Tlie truth seems to be that many who would have marri(‘d their chihirea 
earlier, have been compelled by hard economic conditions to po.stpon.c the marriages 
until they could do so no longer. Marriages still cost mouov. In the Surma 
Valley, it is reported, a bride -price varying from 100 to 200 rupees is still 
taken among many castes such as Yogi, Napit, Toll and Mali, and though some 
of my correspondents say that it lias been reduced, this custom still prevails in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. Where no bride-price is taken, the expenses of the entertain- 
ment and ornaments to the bride have to be homo. With higher castes, the dowry 
practice, already in existence in the Surma Valley, is being introduced in some cases 
into the Brahmaputra Valley also from Bengal. 

100. A reference to Subsidiary Table I will show that while the Hindus have 

been raising the age of marriage for both males and 
uiamma ans. females, Muhammadans have sligditly lowered the age for 

males and have raised it considerably for girls, but not in so groat a measure as have 
the Hindus. The proportions for boys below 16 remain the same as at the last 
censu.?, but between 16 and 20 there are now only 860 unmarried in every thousand, 
against 863 in 1911. For girls under 10, the proportion is as before, 18 married and 

I widow per mille of that ago group. In the 10 — 16 group we find 325 married and 

II widowed girls in every thousand ; this compares well with the 1911 Muhammadan 
figures of 361 and 12 but unfavourably with the Hindus, who have only 216 girl- 
wives and 10 widows in a thousand of these ages. In the next group, 15 — 20, the 
difference is eveu moi’e marked : only 96 Muhammadan girls remain unmarried per 
mille, against proportions of 255 among Hindus and 525 among Animists. 

As noted in the last census report, the Brahmaputra Valley Musalmans appear 
to marry earlier than those of the Surma Valley : at ages 10 to i5( the latter division 
has still 705 and the former only 627 girls per mille unmarried. In the Surma Valley, 

I am informed by Hazi Muhammad Muhaswir Ali Ohaud.huri, the usual age of the 
bride jis between 12 and 16, and that of the bridegroom between 20 and 30- 
Upper Assam, where Miisalaians are not numerous, girls are married at about 16 and 
men at about 22 ; my authority for this is Maulvi Sajidur Eahman, M.A., B.L., of 
Bibrugarh. Although not forbidden by . religious ordinance, inter-marriage between 
different castes or groups of Mubammadans seldom takes place ; marriage is generally 
between, persons of the same social, position and status. Thera being no religious ban 
and no prejudice against tine remarriage: of widoyvs, such remarriages are common ; the 
form used for either a widow or a divorded woman is always the niha marriage. 
The cfiumtts for the widowed in the talffes show clearly the effect of this freedom 
as compared with Hindu practice., 

Polygamy is still fairly cpmnjph 5 in %lhet Musalman wives exceed husbands 
by 14,000, or about 5 per cent, of thd total of ,1^ cannot be account- 

ed for by immigration pr visiting, to any.'-ej^ent. ,, It must therefore be due to plura- 
lity of wives. Eoonomio stress doubHess^ajots fO rebeck ampng the poorer people, 
but the motive of gaining property by a® e^ra^i^^W^d^^ eptors^not infrequently. Iii 
all |be Brahmaputra. V^,ey^diatEicts:tbei^‘^..mb|'^pQ^^^ women ; this 

is probably due to 


lOi..'; .‘jLmong Animists 
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Aaimists is mucli less even than among Muhammadans ; but the proportion of widowers 
isjgreater. There is no substantial change in the customary ages of marriage among the 
dilierent tribes. Usually it is after puberty and, as the statistics show, often at over 
20 years old. There are, however, exceptions. The Rev. G. G. Crozier of Manipur 
mentions the case of the Kora Kukis, who become engaged in infancy and very 
often marry before puberty and consummate the marriage in chilhood. On the other 
hand the Tangkhul Kagas marry at about 18 — 20 — never before puberty, and the 
Xhado Kukis often not till 20 or later. The Rev. ]?. W. Harding reports that 
among the non-Ohristian Garos marriage still often takes place before puberty ; the 
castom seems, however, to be decreasing, because in spite of tbs general increase 
in the Garo Hills population, the number of girls under 15 who are married has 
decreased from 2,600 in 1911 to 2,300 in 1921. The Lhota Nagas occasionally give 
their girls in marriairc at under 10 years of age. 

As noted in former census reports, polygamy is allowed among several tribes. 
The provincial statistics for Anitnists are obscured by immigration of Santals, Mundas 
and others to tea gardens, but in any ease the practice of polygamy has its limita- 
tions and our figures show that it cannot he very extensive. The number of Ani- 
mist married women, about 252,000 is only some 3,<)00 more than the number of 
married men, and this difference is more than accounted for by the Garo Animists. 
In the Garo Hills a man may take as many wives as he pleases, and there is no 
bride or bridegroom price. But three wives is usually the maximum number, and 
the husband must pay compensation unless he obtains his first wRe’s permission 
before taking a second.* The economic factor also is bound to enter ; for instance, 
the Chulikata and Bebejiya Mishmis of the North-East frontier are polygamous, but 
the number of a man’s wives is limited by his purchasing power. 

Exogamy prevails as before, hut the rigour of custom is tending to relax in some 
cases. The tribes usually known as Abor are all divrided into exogamous clans and 
particular care has always been taken to prevent inter-marriage; hut among the 
Padam Abors the rule has been relaxed of late years owing to the size of the clan. 
'Each clan is, however, suhdiviled into smaller elans or families with endogamy strictly 
forbidden within them. The Akas, says Captain G. A. Nevill, Political Officer, 
Balipara, are strictly neither exogamous nor endogimous ; social grades exist and a 
person of one sub-clan will not marry one of a (socially) lower sub -clan, hut will 
choose a partner from an equal clan or another tribe. 

Mr. Gumming', Assistant Political Officer of Pasighat, notes that the Miris, 
with four great clans divided into smaller exogamous clans kept as distinct as possi- 
ble, have prejudices against endogamy and will not knowingly countenance it ; but 
of late years there has been so much inter-marrying that relationships have become 
somewhat involved. And Mr. Bordoloi, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was informed 
by the headmen of the Miris in the Lakhimpur district, that, although there are 
clans which do not usually inter-marry, ruu-away marriages ai'e prevalent and the 
parties are not excommunicated. 

Lieutenant-Colonel I’layfair states that nearly. ten per cent, of the Garo marriages 
Eow-a-days are in. violation of the rules of exogamous marriage, and no particular 
taboo or ostracism appears to follow the act. Some persons even go so far as to 
marry within their owu motherhood, but this is looked on with more disfavour by 
orthodox Garos. t Among the Augami Nagas, the exogamous group known as the 
thino is giving place to its snh-division the pzitsa or kindrei, and even marriage within 
tbe kindred is not unknown now-a-days. A reason suggested for this is that violent ? 
disputes between clans may have encouraged marriages within the thino in the last 
two fienerationaj: A tendency to split up the exogamous group is also noted among 

Lhota Nagas. ' • ^ 

102. Both Christians and Buddhists generally marry later than followers of the 

other.religions, and there has been no great change in their 

ustians and Buddhists. comparative statistics for civil condition b^ ag-e. Both 
the religions have a greater proportion of unmarried than was the case in I9l] . The 
proportion of widowers has risen for Buddhists as well as for Christians, hut that 
of widows has fallen among the Buddhists and risen among Christians. The ahso- 
drite numbers, however, are small compared with other religions, and such changes 
AS have occurred in the proportions are probably due only to changes in the age* 
constitution, of the population. • 

' ^ ' * liayf air— 11)0 G-aros, page 69. 

i ' , . t Playfair,' op. eit. page 66. 

t Hutton— Tke Angami Nagas, page 1135. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 
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SDBSIDIABY TABLE I. 

JjistnhutiQn hj Civil CancUtiou of 1,000 of each sc.v, religion and main age period at each of the last 

Jive censuses — concld. 





Uinniirried, 




Married. 



1 


Widowed, 


Eoligion, sex 
age. 

and 











j 






1021, 

ion. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

18S1. 


1 

B 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

■■ 

12 

fi 

13 

14 

15 

1 

10 

MIIHA^TMADAN. 
















Female 


d30 

429 

4126 


420 

430 

428 

417 

423 

436 

140 

143 

157 

163 

145 

0-5 ... 


1,000 

1,000 

991) 

91)9 

f ooa 



1 

1 

1 «l 

... 


... 

... 

]... 

5-10 ... 


981 

981 

975 

974 

} 

18 

18 

23 

24 


1 

1 

2 

2 

j 

10-lS ... 


064 

«27 

GIO 

."388 

CB6 

326 

301 

300 

400 

305 

11 

12 

15 

12 

9 

16-20 ... 


911 

73 

R3 

72 

162 

80-4 

889 

871 

891 

815 

40 

38 

47 

37 

33 

20-40 ... 


14 

10 

24 

10 

27 

849 

869 

818 

860 

858 

137 

131 

158 

140 

120 

40-00 .. 


0 

4 

8 

6 

6 

395 

88.1 

348 

S80 

624 

699 

612 

644 

015 

471 

60 and ovtff 


C 

4 

8 

4 

3 

110 

00 

83 

86 

185 

886 

900 

909 

910 

812 

Unspecified 


... 

... 

• A* 


92 

... 

... 


... 

277 

... 

... 

... 

... 

031 

ANIMIST- 
















Kftio 


548 

551 

545 

543 

496 

397 

493 

410 

414 

476 

56 

46 

45 

43 

28 

0-5 ... 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

991) 

1 1,009 
) 




1 

}■■■{ 


... 



1 ■■■ 

5-10 ... 


995 

1)97 

99-1, 

990 

1 6 

3 

f) 

4 



1 

... 

I-’ 

10-15 ... 


974 

978 

003 

957 

901 

26 

21 

36 

41 

SO 

1 

1 

2 

2 

' •" . 

la-20 ... 


H41 

H28 

7l)H 

' 703 

0,70 

11!) 

103 

101 

220 

331 

10 

0 

11 

11 

' 10 

j 

20-40 ... 


211 

207 

IDO 

193 

19-Ii 

715 

733 

7.51 

761 

771 

74 

Cl 

69 

51 

35 

‘iO-00 ... 


20 

) 

23 

24 

49 

813 

808 

807 

808 

858 

131 

110 

111 

1 108 

93 

60 and over 


21 

20 

18 

14 

33 

758 

776 

772 

708 

753 

221 

205 

210 

218 

215 

Unspecified 


... 




423 





G77 

1 **• 





Female 


483 

m 

1 

m 

461 

443 

309 

406 

404 

424 

472 

119 

118 

127 

112 

85 

0-5 ... 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

\ 1)98 

... 



1 

1 2 



... 

... 


5-10 ... 


992 

1)93 

»8({ 

980 

) 

8 

0 

13 

13 

) 


1 

1 

1 


10-15 ... 


909 

1)1)0 

870 

830 

872 

B8 

90 

126 

104 

120 

3 

4 

5 

0 

2 

15-20 ... 


525 

505 

409 

393 

417 

447 

40S 

490 

670 

655 

23 

33 

41 

31 

as 

20-40 ... 


92 

73 

7S 

70 

121 

791 

811) 

SOI 

829 

783 

! 117 

109 

121 

101 

96 

40-60 ... 


20 

n 


17 

45 

023 

029 

698 

637 

075 

367 

3Q0 

39.3 

346 

290 

CO and over 


23 

13 

20 

14 

37 

861 

814 

873 

300 

877 

620 

674 

707 

080 

680 

UnSPBCIPIEd 






407 


... 



693 

i 

1 


... 


... 
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suiisii)I,\i;y 'rAHLi'; ii. 

])isl,riln/lioH CirH Cijudil 'hiii of \ of iiii'li x,\r ,/! oorlom ,/;/. x m riir’i reft .-i ion uml Natiinl 

Ihrisi.iii. 
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All SlKfi!. 


(1 

‘ 

(0 

i 


1 )' i:. 

1 
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.J 

4(1 luid ovflv. 
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rJ 




j 

. ! 
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’ i 
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T." fl 
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t- 
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s 
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;■ 
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fi j 
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a 

c'i 

:s 

hi 

■fi 

■' fi 




:! ' 
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ij 

:: 



'C 

*- ; 

■3 

1 

Lj 


r 

i! 

:'•! 

i-’ 1 
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: ' 1 

;! 

I 


' 1 

^ i 

fi 1 

s 1 


i 

Jl 

;i 1 

'' 1 

0 1 

0 

4 

H 1 

0 i 

1 

Ill 1 

1 1 j 

L’ 

■=i 


lii 


17 j 

IS 

13 

ASSAM. 






1 

:i\lAL!S 

! 










ALL RKLKilONS 

557 

30.2 

53 

1,000 



im 1 

■3 

... i 

977 


1 

o (».5 

n 8 -,& 

51 ! 

27 

814 

159 

Jlijitlu 

Md 


o:; 

1,000 



01)0 i 

1 

1 

... 

'.•A' 

I 


1 

:5 V'.) 

m ;;5 

r.H 

;i :5 

7 H 1 . 

1 

lid 

Mnsiilniiiii ... 

r>M 

.'till 


1 , 1)00 



'.I!)*,’ 1 

:i 



IN 


;!!:• 

O"! 


II 

SSS i 

liS 

Aniniinl. 

r. IH 


no 

I.OllO 



oor* ! 



IL I. 


1 


( 1(10 

(51 

2)1 

b 22 1 

153 

C’linstiiin ... 

iili 7 

IMS 

dO 

l,(!O 0 


... 

W7 1 



!.c;i 

1)1 

1 

4 I.N 

(..Ml 

50 

;:s' 

Si;! 

HI 

lltidilhisli ... 

fiiii 

'((Id 

7(1 

i, 0 ( 1)1 


... 

09 1 

0 

... 1 

(ivn 

9)1 


;i[t!) 

(.:ii 

70 

•J!) 

7 IIS 

lo 3 

mAin\IAlMITRA 



















YALJA'ir. 



















ALL RE Lrn TO NS 

m 

307 

5 S 1 

1,000 



995 

5 

... 1 

J 170 

28 

" 

J?')]'’ 

.597 

01 

29 

797 ^ 

174 

i ExoIudiiiK' Ot):iL 



j 

















r.J 7 

onn 

OS 

1 , 01)0 



non 

0 


1170 



;:iii, 

(•):i) 

70 


773 

l&li 

{ Ooiilpnrn 

wr. 

-137 

■isi 

1,000 


... 

MlV 

;; 


(ICO 

:{s 


:i 2 1 . 

cnt 

12 

Lifi 

320 

15.1 

MU 5 :iltnaii ... 

fill) 


».! 

l.ooo 

... 

... 

-. 11)5 

5 


9 ( 1 !; 

ric 

i 

2 !l 7 

(173 

30 


8 S 7 

(It 

AniniiHl. 

fpiii 

.‘iiiri 

5 !) i 

1,000 



0(11 

f. 

1 

'.Ki'n 

:t.t 

2 

non 

( 111 )* 

CO 


N 01 

i:i 

SURMA VALlJUf. 1 



















ALL RELIGIONS 

572 

385 

-13 

1,090 

... 

M. 

997 

3 

... 

082 

17 

1 

,390 

571 

39 

27 

827 

14 G 

1 

.niiuiii 

fi.J 7 

;i!)i 

5(1 

l.ooo 


... 

0110 

•t 


urn 


1 

4 ,U 

(.30 

• 1(1 

■III 

77 ;; 

IS 6 

j^riisniiiian ... 

filil 

.'irfi 


1 , 0(10 

■“ 1 

... 

OOM 

2 


OSK 

12 


3(55 

(((13 

32 

13 


OS 

HILLS. 



















ALL RELIGIONS 

559 

393 

iS 




907 

3 


983 

:a 7 


38 ® 

570 

50 

22 

833 

140 

Animifct 

500 

•100 

no 

1,000 



05)0 

4 


osi 

IS 

1 

370 

577 

r.n 


330 

m 

ASSAM. 







Vi 

IMAL 

KS. 










AT.L RELIGIONS ' ... 

430 

413 

157 

1,080 ' 

... 


982 

17 

1 

753 

238 

! 

9 ; 

88 

778 

134 

1 1(9 

387 

GOS 

Hindu . ... 

4 U 

UO 

Ho 

\ ,000 



079 

20 

I 

744 , 

2 - 4 /; 

1 

10 > 

80 

1 i 

155 

! ^ 

351 

(ills 

Musiilman ... 

430 

•Wl) 

1 T-IU 

1,000 



5)81 

IH 

1 ' 

004 

020 

,.| 

3 J, 

(CiO 

m 

1 ') 

327 

()(i 7 

AniniiRt 

m 

300 

1 111 ! 

1 1,000 

... 


002 

8 


00 !) 

HS 

3 

IHP 

711 , 

37 


5.13 

•127 

CLrLsfcian ... 

1 .'iao 

359 

121 

1 1,000 

... ^ 


OlXl 

4 


077 

22 

1 

2 r,() 


102 


•Wil 

.(SS 

... 

I 40 .|. 

4:52 


j loco 

... 


0 S 3 

10 


01(5 

(55 

10 ■ 

230 

1 

000 

71 

I 

(i(i 2 

203 

BRAHMA TWRA 

1 



1 








i 







VALLEY. 




1 















ALL RELIGIONS 

I 449 

415 

138 

hm 

... 


970 

20 

1 

1 

t 1 

789 

2 ®fl 

7 

1®1 

73 S j 

Itl 1 

12 

423 

565 

r Excluding Goa]. 



















Hindu ) 

•LI.T 

405 

14.2 

1,000 

... 

... 

087 

.12 

1 

m 

137 

r> 

115 

770 

11.5 

n 

‘122 

.167 

(.Goalyara 

•ion 

420 

177 

1 1,000 

... 

... 

052 

40 

2 

574 

407 

IP 

40 

soo 

ICO 

y 

320 

06 1 

Alufalmau 

431 

i 4 DO 

130 

j 1,000 



OSH 

40 

2 

i 

027 

'uri 

12 

32 

SHI 

87 

8 

37(5 

016 

Aiiiaiist 

m 

40 ‘J 

1 Q 3 

LOOO 



05 K) 

10 

... 

877 

no 

•ii ' 

141 

7 (> 0 ‘ 

00 

IS 

filO 

•166 

SCRAIA VALLEY. 



















ALL RELIGIONS 

SS 3 

m 

tm 


... 


981 

IQ 

t 

m 

s^s 

13 

53 

SID© 

187 

5 

273 

732 

Hindu 


1 423 

240 

1 1.000 

... 

... 

COR 

30 

2 

GG 2 

431 

17 

31 

754 

215 

5 

2 .ii 

761 

Musalman ... 

m 

420 

W 

’ ' lAiOO 

... 

... 

980 

10 

1 

705 

2 S 4 

a 

33 

845 

122 

6 

307 

(557 

HILLS. 






j 













ALL RELIGIONS 


ss@ 

■ m 

1 1,009 


... 

. 935 

5 

... 

933 

Gi 

8 


065 

115 

18 

5 S 8 

4^0 

Auiniiat ... 

1 ‘H'S 

SPG 

■ i 2 (j 

i 1,000 



09 -i 

6 


933 

G 5 

2 

226 

672 

I 

103 

22 

,1 

576 

. _ 

.|03 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

BuMmi hj mah, age pr.no^U avrl Civil Coudii.im of 10,80Q of each ,e, and main religion 



uj cacfi Hex and wain TpUomi 

Religion and age. 


Males. 

j Females. 


1 ToLiil, 

Un married. 

Kai’i'icd. 

Widowed. 

1 Total 

Uimiarried. 

t 

MaiTieil : 

i 

TVidowed. 

1 


5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

ALL HELL 
GIONS. 

10,000 

5,566 

3,921 

513 

10,000 

4,297 

4,134 

1,569 

0-lU 

1(1-15 

15-40 

40 and over 

2,907 

1,205 

3,050 

1/058 

2,901 

1,177 

1 , 4 . 34 . 

5 . 1 . 

0 

27 

2,29.5 

1,.593 

*' I ^ 

201 : 
811 

3,153 

1,056 

4,119 

1,(172 

3,12.2 

795 

303 

17 

30 

252 

3,20G 

'616 

1 

9 

55() 

1,000 

Hindu 

10,000 

5,457 

3,923 

620 

10,000 

4,107 

4,106 

1,787 

0-10 

1('-15 

15-40 

40 and over 

2 , 71:5 

1,154, 

4,051. 

2,057 

2,729 

1,124. 

1,5;5{S 

08 

n 

28 

2 , 2 b 8 
];()(JG 

0 

285 

388 

3,020 

1,03,S 

4,177 

1,705 

2 , 0:15 

773 

385 

U 

33 

265 

3 , 194 . 

024 

0 

rJ 

10 

CIS 

1,127 

Uiiliammadm ... 

10,000 

5,807 

3,907 

i 

286 

10,000 

4,302 

4,302 

1,396 

0—10 

10-15 

1 5 — 40 

40 and over . . . 

3,1.5S 
],;m. 5 
.'5,7 os 
1,009 

3,153 

1,320 

],3l0 

2.|. 

1 5 

2‘1( 

2,8( 0 , 
.1;5(J9 

i 

1 

119 i 
106 

1 3,40.3 

1 1,092 

1 4, 957 

1,383 

0,132 

725 

18G 

9 

34 . 

355 1 
8,401 
452 

2 

12 

400 

9;'2 

Aniikist 

10,000 

5,481 

3;971 

548 

10,000 

4,818 

3,996 

1,186 

o-lo 

10-15 

15-40 

40 and over 



3,101 

1,11.3 

3,070 

3,111 

8,0 9.3 
1,089 
l,2.|f! 
53 

8 

28 

2,200 

1,785 

1 

22.!. ! 
323 

3,102 

1,027 

4,012 

1,859 

3,090 

933 

757 

33 

12 

91 

2,S65 

1 028 

” ’ 3 
390 
793 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. 

Fi ‘iporl'/.fin 0 / i/it; tioxdx hy Civil Coiiih (dou al oerlalu age:; for Religions ami Nitfiiral Divisions. 
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SlTliSIDlAllY TAliLli: 11. 
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CHAT. VII.“CIVIL CONDITION. 
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Dktrihniion ly Civil Condition of ], 0 ()() 
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CHAT. Till.— LITISU ACT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

litebagy. 

103. In 1881 and 1891 the population M'as dividccl In ycspoct of education into 

three categories, — literate, learning and illiterate. It was 
Meaning of the statistics. found that tljis causcd confu.siiu I, and the census returns 

of the learning did not tally with the Education Dcpartinimt statistics of children 
under instruction. It was therefore decided in 1901 to coniine ilui entries in the 
census schedules to the two main categories of literate and ilUterato. This system has 
remained since, and the census definiiion of a literate person lias luuni kept the same 
—one wlio can write a letter to a friend and read tire anawor to it. Knowledge of 
English reading and writing is recorded in a separate column. It was left to Local 
Governments to decide whether entry should bo made of the particular vernacular 
language in which each person is literate ; in Assam this was considered nnnccessiry, 
and the script was not recorded. 

It is possible that a certain number of those who can read only a little and cm 
write not at all or rvho can just scrawl thoir own names, were entered as literates; 
but the enumerators were instructed to question pc'.ople carefully on the matt©- 
before filling up the schedules, and as tlioy wore thcinsolves iit(!rate at least as iai 
as the census standard, they were able to judge literacy ami illiteracy hotter than 
they could estimate, say , ages or tea-garden coolies’ languages. A fair degree of 
accuracy may therefore be assumed for the literacy statistics presented in Imperial 
Table VIII (Education by religion and ago) ; and as the same tyi)o of mistake recurs 
at successive enumerations, comparison of our figures with those of other censuses 
can be made safely. The same may be said generally of Imperial Table IX 
tion by tribes and castes), but in a few cases the statistics are viiiated 
movements causing some members of a caste to ire.titrn now names and 
retain the old ones : these will be noticed in paragraph 107 below. 

Provincial Tables II and VII show figures of literacy by thanas and for 
gardens. There are seven subsidiary tables attached to this chapter ; the first six 
of these give proportionate figures deduced from the two Imperial Tables mentioned 
above and the seventh is a summary of the Education Department returns of 
institutions and pupils. 

In previous census reports the corresponding chapter and subsidiary tables were 
headed Education ; in the present report the word literacy has been used as more 
appropriate since the census records only the bare facts of ability or inability to read 
and write. 

In the presentation of the statistics in the subsidiary tables an improvemeat 
has been made by calculating proportions in most cases not on the whole population 
but on the total of those aged five and over, thus excluding those who could not 
possibly he considered capable of attaining literacy. Two or three entries, indeed, 
were found of children of three and four years of age noted as ablo to read and 
write a letter ; these were rejected as freak entries. 

104. In Assam the number of literate persons of both sexes taken together has 
Extent of iite»-aoy siseu by nearly fifty per >oent. from 333,671 to 494,729 

between 1911 and 1921 ;!thi3 means that about 62 per 
cent, of the whole population is literate, against 4’7 per cent, found at the last 
eensus. In Subsidiary Table II will be found the proportions per mille set out for 
different age groups by sex and by districts. The following statement and diagram 
show in summary form the proportionate figures for the province 'and for natural 
divisions, omitting all children under five years of age. 


(Educa- 
by caste 
some to 


tea 


Diagram N.O'. 6— Number of literates pep rmlle a,nod 5 over. 
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Those proportions rto not look high hut they compare favourable with those of several 
other provinces, though not with our nearest neighbours, 'in Bihar and Orissa 
literates per thousand aged 5 and over, botli sexes taken together, number .31 • in 
the North-West Frontier Province the figure is 0, in the Paujab it is 4.% and in the 
Waited Provinces only 42. Bombay has 83, Madras 98, Bengal 104 and Burma 314; 
for the high percenlage in Burma there is of courae a special reason— the numlie.- of 
monastic schools. 

The Brahmaputra Valley, with its larger number of immigrants and ahoviiiiiial 
tribes, naturally falls behind the Surma Valley in literacy. The hills division is a 
bad third because of the preponderance of animistic tribes ; that the hills figures an,' 
as high as they are is due mainly to the Welsh Mission’s efforts in the Kluisi Hills. 

Balipara Frontier Tract shows the highest percentage of literacy, for males and 

also for persons of both sexes 
taken togetiier ; but the whole 
district population is very smah 
and the figures are therefore 
swollen unduly by the number 
of oflicials and literate members 
of the Assam Rifles at Lokra. 
Of regular districts, Kainrnp 
leads with 91 literate persons in 
everv thousand, ovvdng to its 
high proporlion (161 per mille) 
of male literates ; this is doubtless 
due to its history of culture and 
the position of Gauhati as a past 
political and present edncational 
centie. The Khasi and Jaintia 
Bills follows very closely be- 
cause of its outstanding position 
in female literacy ; the propor- 
tion of females who can read 
and write in these hills is 57 per 
mille — more than three times a.s 
much as that in any other dis- 
trict in Ihe province. In the province as a whole, there is one woman who can road 
and w'lite to every nine men of the same standard, while among the Khasis, althouglr 
the number of literate men is higher than in several other districts, the proportion is 
nearly one woman to two men — a remarkable achievement of the Welsh Mission and 
the Kliasi people. 

Oachar plains is next to Kamrup in respect of male literacy, with 148 per mille. 
Sylhet, 17 literate fcmoles in every thousand, follows the Khasi Hills as a had second 
in female education. The Lushai Hills is the most progressive hill district after the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills ; it has now passed several of the Assam Valley plains 
districts and, with the enormous growth of Christianity and apparent eagerness of the 
Liishais to absorb learning, is likely to take a very high place at next census. 

The Naga Hills occupies the loVest place in the table for male literacy, and 
Manipur holds the female wooden spoon, with only 2 literate women per thousand. 
In Manipur only 35 in every thousand of both sexes have reached the census standard: 
the State compares very badly in this with many of the great Indian States. In 
Travancore the number is 214, in Baroda 147, in Mysore 85, in Eajputans (all States 
taken together) 39 per mille. The Central India Agency, however, slows only 36 
and KasWir only 26. 

Turning to the age-groups in Subsidiary Table II we see that the proportion of 
literacy is greatest in almost all districts at ages 15—20, both for males and for 
females, A.s pointed out in the last report, this satisfactory result shows _ that educa- 
tion is progressing, because we may assume that the literates in this age group 
represent children who have been under instruction during the previous five years 
and have learnt at least enough to bring them to the census standard. The rise since 
last census is very marked in the case of girls, the proportion at the learning ages 
and just after being almost double that of 1911. 



106. It has been held in some quarters that large mxmbers of the children educated 

relapse into illiteracy within a few years of leaving 
Retension of iitevacy. gchooL Bj Comparison of school attendance figures witJi 

census statistics the proportion thus falling back has been calculated to be as much 
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CH ;V1\ VTJ.I. — I.-!' re R\(:Y. 


as 30 |)cr coni.'-" 'Fiiarc avo cori.a,in!y siroii,!:;’ reasons riH- aui)i)«)siny l.lia,!, 'Uiis 
niust take place. Causes i\ssiL’;uo.d ai'to ilie shin;L so.hnol jieri kI, aul^ !lie. tact liiat 
sch'wliiiy takes place at a Veiy early ap'O when its el I'ects a , it easi’y elTaviod ; tlu.sjof 
Uie culrivatelii^' and other clank's who ■>'o biv'k lo their viU;vj,a'. a.ue'.stval uceaip itious 
after Icayinu' the jiriniary scdiool ii.ive yeiun-aily no o(ioa.:-i,(iii to praic.i i’ie (.lieir acijmroJ 
learning, even to the c.a'tontor writing letli'-rs, a, ml they are tlrorelore likely to t'or^tiit, 

To see avhi -flier the census could t]n,-o>r rurt.hor lic,'hl;_ on I hi.s jioiui., Wo sampk 

dstricts, Kaiiirup and Oacliar, hav(' heeii seh'c.lel and sta.lisl.iCs lor rLl,.')'a.t.es ul' thu a^c 
-'i-i.oo in f!in Ar.linni'v l.a.blc.s) exl ra.el,e.i for (;oiis|) '.rison with the 

lii'-iircs of lh(' yroap H)--0 oj- the last 
ei'itsiis. T'lie jsM'soiis .'v.s;-i'(l in l!J2i 

are the siirv-lvors of l.lii' dC-dl) j^-ro'ip of 
IthlJ, wil.h the a. Mil, ion ol' .sonic iaimi- 
gi‘a,ni..s. The inimigranis e,'i.ii liaidly 
swell grealiy Mm uuinher of liierats 
jiC'-sons : so we should evpect the com- 
biiu'd eireets of de;i,tli — though the 
.snccilie (leaMi-ivite ai; thesi' aj'-esis low— 


! 

j Number of literate agocl 



1 lO 20 in 1911. 

20-30 in 1921, 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Cachar Plains 

5,811 

1 57S 

II, >64 

l,OG7 

Kamrup 

S,930 

563 

13 6 1 

1,0B2 


and of tlio relapse into illiteraey to ca.u.se a. eonsider.-ihle lali in (hi nninbors 
in the later a.go group. The tigiiies set ou.t in Mie margin exhiliit a. re.s dt far 
diir.uent. It would be unsafe to geuevalise from sneb limited ;u'i.'a.s aad age 
groujis and some error is probable in the return of :i,ges. Tim inei'case ol rLteratrs 
of both sexes in both districts is so nnirked, however, an I .so mneh greater in pvoiior- 
tion than the whole increase of popnlatiou at those ages, Uiii es pi, i, nation must he 
sought fi'om the e.’i'ticits of the Edueatiou Departuumt. AIMioueli a fmr ehildreii may 
leave school half literate ami may learn move in nduli. life, tlm inference that many 
persons aciiniro literacy some time after passing the oi'dinai'y school a.ge. ii scarcely 
temihlc. The result shown ropresents iidiat the Dii'eelor rd' I’nhlic. [nstroction has 
called “ wastage gained on by accoinplislunent.” This means Miai , a.ltliongli immv 
may forget the rudiments loarnt at school, many more luu'e eom]»lete<l I he .school course 
than did so in former yeare. There has alvyays be.m a temieucy to send eh.ildren to school 
fora year or two only, hut this has given fiLace in ma.iiy eas-'S to the practice of 
allowing them to complete a longer course. Wo may suppose lh Tefore that in tlie 
decade under review more childreu were kept at school long enougdi to eiialrlo 'l.liom to 
attain the census degree of literacy than in. tln^ previous dimade. M r. (hiuninglwm 
points out also that au increase in the number of litorah's temls to increa.se, I retentioii 
of literacy, since the more educated persona there are in a community, the more 
opportunity there is for individuals to exorcise their lc:iruing. Tlm.s it is a necessary 
corollary of the largo increase of numbers in educational institntiaus that there slioMd 
be less 'relapse into illiteraey. 

106. Subsidiary Tables I and III give the literacy proporlional statistics lor 
Literacy by religion. followers of the main, religiims, by sex, age :ind district. 

Excluding the head “ otiiors ”, which ine.iudes llrahiuos, 
Jain tratltTS and Sikh skilled workmen who are of course 'ii.siially we find 

that Ohrisliaiis are the most literate, as might he expeefed from nrmsionary ediieatioual 
-work. Hindus come next in the projrortion list, and have far tlie greatest ahsMate 
number of literate persons in the. province, as theirs is the most numerous religion 
and the oldest in educational tradition. 


Of Indian Christians, one male in every four and one. female in. every eight ovcf 

f) ycais of age in the province can rea.l and write. 1^' 
hr s Ians. liillci tlic proportion is even higher, Imt in the Utah' 

maputra Valley it is lower, though still higher than that fur any other religion. 
Surma Valley proportions for Christians are very high, but tlie total uuinhcr is 
small and the statistics are therefore scarcely comparahlo with those of other divisi >M. 


The success of the Vv"elsh Calvinist ic Methodist MLsion in advancing educalioa 


Indian Christians —both sexes — 1921. 

i 

j Total- 

i 

■Number 

literate, 

■ 

Percentage 

1 iterate, 
all ages. 

l^oman Catholics 
Presbyterians... 
All other Protes- 
tants 

Total ... 

■ 4,877 
63.329 

60,669 

679 

13,129 

7,737 

13’9 

20‘7 

12‘7 

2S,S75 

21,545 

i . ' 

16-7 


among its adherents (who form the gtcat 
majority of the Presbyterians ot the 

province) is shown by the figures in the 
marginal statement for literacy by sock 


* Report on the progress. of education in India, 1907—13, page 
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.Hi 1 1 dll’.';. — Oi; Iliutlus, one male in overj sis in the province is literate, hut only 
one rcuiale in ho. I'or both sexes the edneation of Hindus is more advanced in the 
Surma Valley tiian (dsewhere ; the pi" portion of literate Hindu i'e males is 2''t)per 
cent., — more than doiihle that of the Brahmaputra Valiev. 

Biutdliisl.".. — Tiie small Buddliid coinmuuity follows next, some vay hehind 
EindiL', Avd'li 130 males and S females literate in every tliousan ' of either sex. 
Tlie propoi-tiou (d: literatus sljows veiy little impr.ivcmont on that of last censius. 


madam. -The Husalmaii.s have advnnCG.i somowliat in lit'Taey since last 
CeMsns, l)ut t.bnir proportiima) figures are still very low. 85 per mille fac'e-l 5 and over) 
for males. aieV' |ku‘ mille for females. In tlmse (Mstriets showinu’ liigl: pvo\ru'li'.ins 
for ■Muhaiumadans in dulMdiary Table III it nmst be iioted tlrit tbeir total na.mbers 
are small and ibat tbere a.rc many tmiiers ainoinr tliom. .^ir. I'dcSwiney sungeSted in 


1911 tlial ■ (Ihi ligiires oi' femaL.' litoiacy in. si.mc of (he' e s.sam 'Talicy districi.s 
intlicided I ha,|. tin; grneial fecedom among elioir Hindu iieiulibieurs migl^t bn''-.'' led. to 
more ;ulv,;;icein<;iit oi Ihe local Miiliaiinnmlan ei nuuniiity ilnne . The' nl)SoIul!.' 
inunlu'i's ai'C. boMcna'r, too .small for an)' s(;rio',!s limlu.ctinvi to be nifi'le : a te'W Incir.Te 
ivoiiK'ii in tlio l'a.inili(!s of foieign tieade.vy or (lo'ian-iinicnt servaiits wGul i nvihc* a 
conside’.-abio impression on the figures |)er timnsand. It is iioticeabln tliad' in Aowgong 
the pro[)ii;'tiou of !ilei’,‘d:c .\i ufiajiimadans, fiotli male and i'oni.ale, ha.s doeren-cn 
heavily ; (Sus is doulitless due to the inlliix of Een.gali cultivators, generally lluluiiu- 
madaiis from Trfymeii.siug-]!. 


A refei‘eu,ci.' (o tbi' a,g() gi'i) I ji fi,g ires in iinhsidiai'y Tabic I will sir )\v tuat the 
Musalman ia.g in ediieafion, (.iccntvs at all ag'.'s. 

The ju’oportionato fall iieliiud the Uindu figures Is even more, marked at the 
learning ages t1i:i,n at tin; later ]ieriod.s : genera! [y tlio ])crcentage oi li'-craic to tee 
total of hi i; bam mad, 'ui.y i.s, I'uv Iniys of scdiool-g’oiiig' ag('.s, considerably less than half 
the covresponding ],erccntagc of Hindus ; vrbilc for girls, it is hardly more than 
one-fourlb. In Sylhet, which conf:iin.s ab'ont two-thinls of all the Musalinans in the 
province, and whcia; Hindus arc in a minority, tlie actual number of literate Hindus 
]s iVion; than double tlu; corresponding number of Hufiammadaas for males ; aad for 
females tlio Hindu. lit(iratc.s outnmabor the Mohammadans by m.'arly seven to one. 


'Hio figures .show cb'.aidy tliat. with the present condilions and apathetic aftitado 
ol Muhamniadan.s in A.ssam they will never catch up the other com.nuuitios in, 
education ; indeed, tlnsy are receding furlhar from them. 

.aiiimi.iis . — Animists liave progressed .somewhat in literacy, but not in as great a 
mcasiive as ilic general provincial advance. Tlie reason i.s th;,it Qiauy in the hills and 
some in the ])l.ains arc converted to Christianity ; probably also some of the literate 
Animists of tin,' jilains become Hindus. Tlie Imshai Hills ha.s an exceptionally bigli 
niiiuber of male literate Animists, a.s W(as ilie case at the last ceusus. 

The iufiuonce of tijc mission schools in the Ehasi Hills is reflected in the 
literacy figures for fomalo Animi.sts as well as for Christians, though in far less degree. 


107. Most of the selected Hindu and Animist castes and tribes in Subsidiary 
Literacy by caste or tribe. sl'iow n greatly incimsed proportion of literates. 

The Baidyas, K.ayasthas and .Brahmans as usual have a 
long load over all others. There are only about 7,000 Baidyas in the province and 
some of thc-;c arc people of Bengal, but their literacy %ure.s are remarkable : more 
than four-fifths of their males and nearly three-fifths of their females over five 
years old aflaintho census standard. Althougli the Brahmans and Kayasthas approach 
near to them in male literacy, the Baidyas, female proportion is over three times tlmt 
of their nearest competitors. 

Telis, Baruis, .Bvittial Baniyas, Kalita.s, Sudras, Suts, iVapits and Kewats are 
creeping up : all of these liave now over 10 per cent, literate in both sexes taken 
together. The figures for Brittial Baniyas would doubtless be higher but for the fact 
tha,t many of the community adopted the single name of Bauiya, and this section 
tad not been selected for tabulation. 


Chasi Kaibarttas show a decline ; tiiis is owing to the abandonment of the old 
aanie by many of them in favour of Mahisya as a caste name. It would have been 
fallacious to tabulate the Mahi.syas with them in this comparative table, as the name 
Mahisya was adopted also by many who returned themselves as Patnis at previous 
censuses ; the Patni caste figures show a decline in literacy for this very reason. 

Nadiyals have a less percentage of literacy than they had in 1911 on account of 
adoption by many of a different caste name, u^ally Kaibartta. The most depressed 
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of the so-CiT,lie>l clopressod classes of Tliiidiis do iiof sfiow niuch progi-oss. Eof 

iastaucc, Naiiiasudnis still have only 3G, Malos only 2a and I’an.tis only i() 

per thousand. The Taiiti figures, howover, inclu lo a uuinbor of toa-gardoii ooolios. 

Of raco-castes, exoluding Glirisfciius, tlic Aliums stand finst. (101) par ufiHe 
literate), followed by Olmti,yas, Koolic.s and lta,jl)a,iisis. ICsiiattriya go lea-ally repoj- 
sent.s hlanipuris (though tills caste iiauie was use I also by suiue Lbijhansi.s aiil 
Kachaii Hindus) ; their male literacy tigure stands i:a,irly vvell, but the Ictualo pev- 
ceutage is very low in. s])ito oE the freedom oL woiueu in. Manijiiir. Oaro and .iVlitic 
Auimlsts haially touoh literacy, aud the figures tor the vai'iou.s Haga tribes (not 
tabulated) a re' still loss. There is a decrease in the pi‘ 0 |>orti(m of .literate .Kaehari 
Hindus, owing partly to adojitinn cd’ new caste uauios, aiiil partly to iulliix: of a nunibor 
of illiterate Animists into the Hindu told. 


Literacy in Eng'Iish- 


The attempt in Education Department reports to define depressed cla«.scs aiul 
aboriginal tribo.s, for dilforential treatment seems to Inivo resulted in coutusioii. If 
we take litci’acy as indicating education, our rcturus .show that almost every class ia 
the province except Brahmans, Baidyas aud ICayasthas should be classed as educa- 
tionally backward, as regards males ; and as to tlio frailer sex, every cbiss except 
Baidyas. 

108. The statistics oE those literate ill. Enghsli arc compared for dilferent ages 

and the two sexes in Suhsidiaiy Table IV, aud tor 
religion and certain castes in 1 and VI. Thc.so figures 
give us a rough idea oE the advance of secondary education, since in Assani it is 
generally only those that have read or are reading in secondary schools who know 
Engli.sli. The tale is similar to lliat ot primary education, as measured by the general 
literacy figures. The proportions have inci'eased greatly and there are now 11) males and 
1 female who know English in. every tliousaud of the respeotivo sexes over five years 
old. Exeludiug “other ” religious, with its number of vvcll-cduc.ited Bralimus, the 
Christians are far ahead among follovvers ot the dill’crciir religions in tlieir pi'ojiorlioii 
of English literacy. Hindus follow, with Buddhists and Muliammadaus a liad 
and fourth respectively ; Animists are of course nowdicrc. 


Baidyas keep far ahead of all other castes ; more than half their males and one 
female in every sixteen know English. Other castes show groat advances on 1911, 
hut there are still quite a number in which not one woman, in 10,000 has any literate 
English knowledge. 

The Khasi and .Taiutia Hills is the leading district, owing to the Mission schools. 
In the plains, Lakhimpur aud Sibsagar have the lead, probably owing to the large 
number of tea gardens with European managers and literate Indian staffs. 

The proportion of thn.se who know Englisli to the total number of literate people 
is about one to seven for the wliole province, but they arc unevenly distributed. Some 
of the more advanced castes of Hindus and so, vie of the hills peojile who have come 
under missionary influence keep up the proportion ; most ot the other classe.s tend to 
lower it. Eor instance, Patnis have one English-knowing person to 21, other literates, 
Malos one to 90, Rajbansis one to 11. In the great trading caste ot Vaisya Sahas 
one out of every nine literates knows English. 

109. Subsidiary Table V shows the progress in literacy as recorded at the last 
Progress of literacy and edu- fi.v8 ceususes. In all districts a steady increase ill tll8 
cation. ^ proportion of literate persons appears, for both sexes, 

except in certain parts of the hills between 1901 and 1911. Eigurcs for 1881 and 
1891 are not very reliable, because of the differences in census definitions explained 
in pai-agraph 103 above ; the decrease in proportion noted in the , hills was explained 
in the last report as being due to the defective instructions of 1901 which had allowed 
of many persons who could read but could not write being entered as literate in that 
year. The age period 15—20 is probably the best test -period for progress, as it is 
a guide to the number of children who have been under effective instruction during 
the preceding quinquennium. A comparison of the literacy figures for these ages 
shows that since 1911 the proportion of literates among males has increased by 
over 8u per cent.,’ while the female proportion has almost doubled. These increases 
are distributed fairly uniformly in the divisions and districts, though the Surma 
"Valley and the Ehasi r i Jr.intia Hills show a rather more rapid progress than other 
parts. 
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The figures arc lav literacy ; how far the increases may he taken as slio\Tia!> real 
pvogi'css in edacatioii is a question best lofU the reports of the Education Depart- 
nieut. From Suhsi liary L'aljie VI[ it will bo seen that the uLiailicr of institniions lias 
inci'eased greatly in tlie (Iccouniiim. 

Financial stringency has caused a small drop in the number of public i:istituti'.j:.s 
since the close ol tbo co'isu.s, but at the same time tl)e number of private .scho hs iias 
incre'ised sligditly. Tee latter result is probably due in part to the Nationalise move- 
ment with its policj' of atteinptiug to comhine ]3olitiGS with education. Scvernl -' j - jv - 
Natioual socontlary schools liavo S[)rung up, but it appears that they too are suffciing 
from the prevailing- waiit of funds : some are tottering and others have already 
cramblcd into dust. 

The niunber of juiblic secondary schools has more tlian doubled in the di‘CaIe> 
and this is rcllecteil in the census .stati.stics of t1io.se literate in Engdish, the 1021 
figure Iming' more tliaii twice that ol: 1911 Unfortunately the great expansiou of 
secondary education has been accompanied lately liy a lowering of the stauilard of the 
Calcutta University luatriculalion examination. Increasing snunbers of boys contirLU!; 
therefore to obtain the hall-mark of C()Qipctency for clerical service under Govern- 
ment hut llnd no posts awaiting them. Nor can private service in offices and like 
positions absorb tlic over increasing number of passed matriculates and others who 
have to leave school and stop their education owing to want of means. As a resnlt 
the ci'V has gone up for more technical education ; but it is to be feared that no better 
fate will await tbc students of technical institi::tions than that of their brothers who 
have had a literary edue;ition, nnlcss flic number and scope of industrial undertakings 
in the province show more tendency to iiicrcas.i than can be foreseen at present. 

The opi.nions of my corrcs])ondonts, iion-oflicial as well as official, are almost 
unaniraous that the first object of those embracing education is material and social 
advancemout ; in a few cases only, generally in the hills, it is suggested that religious 
reasons combine with the matorial, while pure desire of learning for learning’s sake is 
hardly mentioned. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharji, m.a., of Gauhati, says : — 

‘‘ Education i-; dc^il■ell nowadays for material an I consequently for social advancement. Money is 
tte only tbin;^' now caved for and that comes from education ” 

Prom Sibsagar, Srijut Peatnadhav Barua writes -. — 

“ Education is desired only f r inatedal ad v i.n cement, specially service or app.dntiucnt under 

tfovrrnmeiit or privite couipanics. Even tin; ])e()plc of tlie ao-ricnltural classes do not like it or 

they think it beneath their diq'iiity to plougli iu tli hr own Helds only if they have read in sehool.s. 
Sehool education has deprived the people of the sense of the diooiity of labour.” 

An opposite opinion from Sibsagar is given by Pandit G. D. Misra, Vidyabhusan, 
who says : — , 

“ Unlike Bengoiil, cilueatiou hei-e i.^ sought by all cla-^ses of society in all its diverse forms 

The villager.-; want to ac(iuire the ca|iacity lor reading the 'Government notic;es and circLdar.s, and 
religions hooks. I'lio vogno of newsjiaper and magazine reading is also spreading aj'aco.” 

Babu Bwijcsh Chandra Cliakravartty, Bewan of Ganripur Ptaj, Goalpara, 
remarks that in addition to the material motive, the iirsfcincfc of education runs in 
families among the higher castes, while ” lower castes look upon education as a 
common levelffir, and this social advancement is no mean factor in inducing people 
to educate their children.” 

The same point is noted by Babu Jaganiiath Be of Silchar. He quotes 
Chanakya’s dictum “ an. educated man is respected everywhere ” and notes that the 
so-called unclean castes have risen much in the social scale by means of education; 
they can mix with the higher castes ou an equal footing in schools and offices ; they 
Can also improve their manners and customs and thus mix more easily with members 
of other castes — for exampalc, the Yogis and Patuis of Oaohar are said to have gained 
much in this way by education. 

As to female education, there has been a general expansion of the liberal view and 
fts shown above the census figures reflect this. Opinions are divided as to the effect 
of education on girls. One correspondent says " They neglect domestic and other 
Works that are considered mean and derogatory, such as drawing water, husking 
paddy, cleaiisiug utensils and cow-houses, cooking, etc.” But another writes “ They 
do not appear to neglect their domestic work at this stage of their education.” 
Girls of the Ao Nagas ^educated by the American Baptist Mission, are said to neglect 
their field work, and oases are quoted of their falling into immorality through, 
idling in the villages. B at they carry on domestic work in their houses as before. 
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The opiaions I have quoted are samples of a large number I have received and 
they apply partly to primary and partly tc secondary education. The conclusion is 
that, for boys and girls alike, elements of both good and evil emerge from our 
present system of education. Expense is the great obstacle to a wider expansion. 
Primary education is free in Assam, though not yet compulsory anywhere. The cost 
of clothes, slates and books, however, is prohibitive in many cases for the poor 
cultivator. A boy at home can look after the cattle or help in other w'ays, and he 
need wear only a meagre loin-cloth, if anything at all ; at school ho Avill be expected 
to appear in a respectable dhoti and will have to spend something for the necessaries 
of learning. Our figures for the number of literate cliildien under 15 years of age 
are far below the numbers shewn in the departmental returns as reading in schools. 
The reasons for this appear to ho, first, the large proi^ortion (as yet illiterate) in the 
lowest classes of primary schools struggling with the alphabet or tlio first reader, and 
second, the question of e.xpense which compels parents to remoyc scliolars before they 
have completed a proper course. 

110. ' The abysmal ignorance of book-learning among the manual labourers on tea 

gardens is well known. A few years ago attempts were 

eraoy on tea gardens. made to introduce primary education among the coolies, 

with the co-operation of garden managers. Three typos of scliool were proposed— 
Government, aided private and unaided private ; managers who agreed were allovyecl 
to choose which type of school should be , established. All the schools were free. 
The result has been a dismal failure. A. few managers were enthusiastic ; mauy were 
indifferent. Some, considering that education would cause a distaste for manual 
labour when the children grew up, were hostile or merely tolerant. The number of 
schools oiiginally sanctioned was not reached in practice, and most of those actually 
started have faded away. Most of the coolies themselves were averse ihom the 
scheme. They saw in the hoirrs spent on education by their children a loss 
to the family income, since ' children can, and do, earn wages for certain kinds of 
garden work. 

Provincial Table VII shows the present state of literacy on the gardens. 
Unfortunately no separate statistics were compiled at the last census, so that 
comparison is impossible. 

The statement in the margin gives a summary of the literacy condition of the 

coolies in 1921. It will bo seen that the 
“ others ”, that is the staff, shopkeepers, 
etc., and their families living on the tea 
gardens provide nearly three times as many 
literates as the coolies do, although the 
coolies are twenty or thirty times as 
numerous as the others. The percentage 
of coolie literates is a little greater if 
the other garden population be subtracted 
from the total, but it still stands at only 

a fraction of the provincial proportion. 

111. Although it is doubtful whether the departmental returns from which 

Indigenous systems Subsidiary Table VII has been made are accurate as 

regards private institutions, it is generally, acknowledged 
that the number of toh and mahtabs is diminishing. The recent political move- 
ments had some reviving effect on private and local Muhammadan institutions, but 
their number, as well as that of~ tols, fluctuates. Owing to economic conditions, 
people cannot afford to pay Pandits and Maulvis regularly ; the education imparted 
does not offer any prospect of material gain and those who can afford to join only 
for religious instruction are few. Moreover, Sanskrit and Arabic are studied in school' 
in comparatively shorter time and, in the opinion of some, as well as in the indige- 
nous institutions. 

A Sanskrit College has Been started recently by Government at Sylhet. 


— 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total tea popula- 
tion. 

922,245 

470,996 

451,250 

Literate coolies ... 

5,858 

5,570 

288 

Others literate, on 
tea gardens. 

16,6.24 

14,417 

2,207 

Proportion of li- 
terate coolies 

per mille of gar- 
den population. 

6-4 

12 

0-6 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 

Litefacy by agB, sex and religion. 


Religion. 

Number per mille who are literate. ^ 

Number per mille 
who are literate 
in English (all 
ages, 5 and over.) 

All agea, 5 and 
over. 

5- 

-10 

10- 

-15 

15—20 

20 aad over. 

Total. 

M ales. 

Femalee. 

Males. 

m 

(D 

a 

0 ■ 

Males. 

m 

0 

'3 

a 

© 

OQ 

<XI 

m 

© 

la 

3 

0 

PR 

to 

'd 

m 

a 

0 

pR 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. | 

1 

2 

3 

‘1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


B 

13 

14 

15 

ALL RELIGIONS ... 

72 

124 

14 

35 

9 

no 

21 

164 

23 

150 

13 

10 

19 

1 

Hindu 

97 

167 

18 

53 

12 

155 

28 

220 

31 

193 

16 

14 

26 

1 

ilasalman ... 

47 

85 

5 

20 

3 

69 

8 

108 

8 

no 

5 

6 

10 


Christian ... 

214 

203 

136 

50 

S3 

223 

157 

301 

205 

363 

139 

56 

82 

30 

t Indian Christians ... 

103 

269 

m 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

32 

50 

14 

1 Other Chrislians 

9G6 

966 

966 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 ... 


... 

939 

960 

837 

Animist 

10 

19 

2 

d 

1 

14i 

3 

25 

3 

23 

2 

1 

2 

... 

Buddhist ... 

79 

130 

8 

17 

5 

61 

... 

134 

9 

161 

10 

8 

13 

... 

Others 

519 

C50 1 

201 

222 

147 

600 

163 

692 

197 

709 

225 

82 

91 

63 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

LUeracy by age, sex and locality. 


Niimlior per mille who are literate. 


Biatriot and Natural Division. 

T’or all ages 5 and over. 

B- 

40. 

10 

-16. 

1 

16 

- 20 . 

20 and 07er, 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females . 

■ 


Males. 

Females, 

. I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

■ 

im 

B 


11 

13 

iSSAM ... 

72 

124 

14 

36 

9 

110 

21 

164 

23 

150 

13 

Bsahmaputba Valley 

70 

121 

11 

34 

7 

111 

17 

161 

20 

143 

10 

Goalpara 

6G 

96 

9 

23 

6 

83 

15 

117 

14 

118 

8 

Kamrap 

91 

161 

14 

47 

9 

163 

21 

224 

24 

189 

12 

Darrang 

52 

91 

7 

24 

i 4 

. 73 

10 

120 

14 

109 

6 

Kowgong 

67 

116 

12 

31 

8 

lOG 

21 

14f) 

21 

140 

11 

Sibsagar 

80 

138 

13 

40 

9 

127 

18 

190 

24 

163 

12 

Lakhimptir 

1 

62 

104 . 

11 

30 

8 

84 

16 

137 

21 

125 

10 

Nadiya 

74 

132 

10 

23 

7 

81 

11 

134 

21 

148 

8 

Balipara 

170 

233 

19 

57 

27 

78 

26 

205 

40 

263 

12 

Surma Yalley 

83 

145 

16 

46 

10 

127 

26 

191 

26 

176 

16 

Gacliar Plains 

85 

148 

16 

36 

9 

115 

19 

203 

26 

184 

14 

Sylhefc 

83 

145 

17 

47 

11 

129 

27 

189 

25 

175 

15 

Hills 

46 

77 

10 

12 

6 

68 

23' 

101 

28 

96 

10 

Garo Hills 

22 

36 

7 

4 

2 

26 

U 

52 

13 

48 

6 

Biasi and Jaintia Hills 

90 

123 

57 

31 

23 

114 

76 

165 

96 

146 

56 

North Cachar 

. 44 

76 

7 

12 

4 

27 

' 11 

60 

5 

104 

7 

I^aga Hills . ... 

18 

31 

6 

7 

2 

28 

7 

52 

11 

34 

4 

Busbai Hills 

72 

141 

10 

4 

2 

55 

12 

186 

18 

190 

10 

Manipnx ... 

36 

71 

2 

' 8 

1 

49 

2 

82 

3 

94 

2 
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CHAP. Vm. —LITERACY, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Literacy hy rtUgioii, sex and locality- 


District and Natural Diviaion, 



Number per millo who uro literate. 



Hindu. 

MuBalmau. | 

Christian. 

Animist, 

Mule, 

To mill Q. 

Male, 

l?omalo. 

Mai 0 . 

Eomalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 


C 


1 

1 ^ 

9 

ASSAM 

137 

18 

85 

6 

293 

136 

19 

2 

Beahmaputba Yallijiy ... 

148 

13 

86 

9 

330 

94 

15 

1 

• Goalpara ... ... ... 

141 

14 

4.9 

3 

204 

67 

18 

1 

Eamrup ... ... ... 

206 

lo 

100 

14 


21!) 

25 

1 

Dan’ang 

107 

9 

111 

6 

ICO 

42 

13 

1 

ITowgong 

169 

IG 

69 

,n 

250 

159 

15 

... ’ 

Sibsag'Or 

144 

12 

265 

37 

242 

93 

14 

- , 

XakMmpur ... 

116 ' 

11 

267 

63 

2l(! 

77 

8 

1 

Sadiya 

lit? 

16 

266 

57 

375 

100 

9 

1 

Balipara 

273 

28 

35(J 

143 

380 

67 

18 

... 

SUEMA YaLIEY 

2121 

29 

85 

4 

460 

283 

24 

1 

Cachar Plains ... ... 

167 

20 

116 

4 

3S<1 

237 

20 

• *« 

Sylhefc 

226 

32 

81 

4 

eo7 

326 

39 

3 

Hills 

125 

7 

78 

6 

314 

140 

22 

3 

Garo Hills ... 

98 

6 

51 

3 

333 

133 

7 

1 

ICUasi and Jaintia Hills ... 

321 

144 

402 

148 

, 383 

257 

39 

8 

Horfch Cachar 

82 

3 

307 

26 

22C 

176 

... 

... 

IMaga Hills 

272 

37 

200 

25 

163 

65 

6 

... 

Lushai Hills 

307 

69 

31 

«** 

273 

26 

7d 

3 

Manipur 

105 

1 

34 

1 

256 

91 

6 

... 


jVo/c.— Tlio figures ia this table are for poraoua of 0 years of ago and over only. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

English literaci/ ly age^ sex and locality — 3 Censttses, 


Literat© in English per 10, “000. 


District and Natural Diviaiott. 

1921, 

im. 

1911, 

1901. 


5-10. 1 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20 and over. 1 

All ages 5 
and over. 

All ages 5 
and over. 

AH ages 5 
and over. 


j 



0 




0' 


6 


d) 


0 

. 

6 

i ■ 

1 

o 

li 

:s 

1 

s 

'rt 

& 


73 

a 

pq 

<D 

1 

a 

0 

pq 

•i 

1 

pq 

<D 

'1 ' 

cS 

-a 

(0 

pq 

1 


■3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

:9 

10 

11 

12 

• 

13 

14 

15 

ASSAM ... 

12 

4 

148 

15 

374^ 

19 

4226 

11 

189 

U 

111 

6 

V 

5 

Hbahmabxttba Valley 

14 

3 

160 

14 

393 

19 

236 

19 

205 

11 

127 

6 

88 

7 

Goalpara • 

11 

2 

129 

43 

248 

14 

150 

6 

129 

7 

78 

2 

B4 

2 

Kammp 

15 

3 

180 

13 

495 

17 

226 

9^ 

203 

9 

106 

4 

65 

9 

Parrang 

8 

1 

70 

3 

236 

5 

188 

7' 

147 

0 

92 

4 

77 

4 

Nowgong 

6 

4 

115 

13 

291 

27 

197 

9, 

158 

10 

111 

4. 

60 

2 

Bibsagar 

. 20 

4 

239 

16 

566 

22 

836 

14 

287 

13 

177 

6' 

118 

16 

Eakhimpur 

18 

5 

158 

2S 

412 

31 

837 

. 21 : 

260 

19 

486 

10 

140 

10 

Sadiya 

26 

4 

154 


223 

25 1 

263 

11 

215 

10 

# 


# 

* 

Dalipara ‘ 

... 

... 

87 

... 

... 

J65 

■33| 

132 

19 

# 

# 


# 

STOMA YALLET ... 

lO 

2 

168 

11 

425 

13 

j 

226 

7^ 

198 

7 

103 

2 

56 

1 

Cachar Plains ... 

7' 

3 

119 

15 

370 

24 ' 

229 

10 

185 

11 

127 

6 

37 

5 

SyUiet 

10 

2 

465 

10 

435 

11| 

224 

61 

1Q4 

6 

99 

2 

69 

1 

Hills 

12 

9 

80 

30 

178 

ssi 

156 

2t 

122 

22 

81 

13: 

70 

12 

Garo Hills 

1 

1 

16 

4 

44 

8 

73 

5 

'49 

313 > 

K 

23 

234 

119 

27 

47 

1 

15 
192 
134 1 
33 ' 
53 

4 

Khasi and Jaiiitia Hills ... 

45 

37 

2m 

los 

474 

138 

;380 

-79; 

*} 

82 

41' 

6' 

1 

51 

7 

2 
3 

41 

North Oach&E 

Naga Hills 

37 

6 

5 

' ^ 

m 

29 

105 
^ .4 

221 

82 

23 

; 10 

256 
. 77 

40 

er 

19i5 

15 

3 

Enshai Hills ... 

... ' 

... 

■ 5.' 

2 

116 

" 2 

^ 112 

6* 

:>;70' 

' . 4; 

- 2 

Kanipur ... 

. 1 

... 

25 

3 

.107 

L 

2 

' m 

''M 


. 1- 

38 

.. 1 

14 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Progress of literacy since 1881 . 

Number of literate per mille. 


PISTEICT AND 
SilOBAtfilVI- 

All ages, 10 a 

ud over. 

16-20. 

20 and over. 

Slow* 






























Male, 




Female. 



Male. 


Female, 



Male, 




Pcmale. 




1321. 

1911. 

lOQl. 

*1891, 

tl881. 

92i. 

1911. 

iqoi. 

1891. 

18^1, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1911. 

1901, 

921. 

J 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

ASSAM 

Hi 

117 

$9 

83 

36 

15 

8 

6 

3 

1 

164 

126 

92 

23 

12 

S 

150 

11 

94 

13 


r 

5 

beahkaputea 

140 

116 

79 

71 

34 

12 

6 

4 

2 

1 

161 

129 

85 


10 

6 

143 

119 

8f 


10 


5 

4 

VALLEY 




























Goalpara 

112 

103 

08 

06 

60 

10 

5 

3 

2 

1 

117 

94 

63 

14 

8 

3 

118 

111 

73 

8 


5 

8 

Eamrup 

ISS 

145 

07 

06 

S3 

16 

7 

3 

1 

•- 

224 

172 

116 

24 

12 

5 

189 

144 

100 

12 


6 


DairaDg 

104 

83 

C8 

60 

so 

8 

4 

4 

2 

1 

120 

86 

72 

14 

7 

6 

109 

87 

72 

6 


3 

; 

Noiygong 

135 

133 

74 

65 

27 

13 

7 

2 

2 

... 

146 

141 

72 

21 

11 

.3 

140 

136 

79 

11 


6 

: 

Sibsagar 

160 

123 

7P 

81 

39 

14 

' 7 

6 

2 

1 

190 

143 

88 

24 

12 

d 

163 

123 

81 

12 


6 


Lathimpur ... 

110 

3,07 

80 

DO 

42 

12 

7 

6 

3 

3 

U7 

121 

S6 

21 

11 

6 

125 

109 

8. 


10 


6 


Sadiya 

13$ 

... 


... 


10 


... 

... 

... 

134 

... 

... 

21 

... 

... 

148 

... 


... 


8 

- 


... 

Balipara 

247 



... 

1 

18 

... 

... 

... 


205 

... 

... 

40 


... 

261 

J 

... 


... 


12 

... 


... 

Wmi VADLEX 

169 

135 

110 

104 

QQ 

18 

9 

5 

3 

1 

1 

191 

142 

108 

(25 

11 

6 

! 

176 

139 

118 



7J 


Cachar Plains 

174 

147 

119 

127 

fifl 

17] 

9 

6 

3 

1 

203 

167 

117 

26 

13 

c 

1 

184 

151 

ISO 

u 


8 


Sylhet 

168 

132 

108 

100 

60 

i 

18 

8 

6 

S 

1 

189 

139 

106 

25 j 

11 

6 

175 

186 

116 

15 


7 


aiBLS 

91 

65 

54 

38 

20 

IS 

11 

12 

8 

3 

101 

73 

59 

28 

18 

20 

m 


Of 


57 

16 

10 

3 

Garo Hills ... 

43 


21 

19 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 


52 

40 

21 

IS 

B 

5 

! 46 

“31 

24 



3 


Khafli and Jain- 

149 

113^“ 

108 

03 

i 1 

34 

65 

n 

44 

17 

8 

165 

117 

123 

96 

66 

66 

146 

119 

110 

56 

34 


tia Eilia, 






















1 






North Caohar 

87 

65 

87 

17 

1 

8 

5 

.6 

... 

... 

60 

38 

67 , 

1 

5 

8 

6 

104 

77 

96 

7 


5 

1 

Naga Hills ... 

35 

22 

34 

1 

22 

14 

5 

1 

2 

1 

... 

52 

24 

! 

39 1 

11 : 

2 

3 i 

34 

24 

3G 

4 


1 


lushai Hills...,; 

166 

no 

71: 

... 

... ! 

12 

4 

2 

... 

i *« 

165 

119 

! 

99 1 

18 

7 

1 

.2 

190 

124 

78 

10 


3 


Manipur' 

85 

m 

27, 

... 


2 

2 

1 

. "* ' 

... 

62 

66 

! 

22 -j 

3 1 

i 

.2 

1' 

94 


31 

2 



2 



* Pfiraons over 16 years of ago rotumpd as learning in ISOI have bean treated literal 

t Statistics of literacy by ago for 1881 are ' not available : the figures in columns 6 and 11 represent the proportion of those returned as literate and learning 
the total population of all agee, " - ■ ' * 
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CHAP. VIII.— IITEH ACT. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
JAkracy ly Cask. 



KiimljDr per 1,0"0 aged Jj and over wbo arc literate. 

Wnnibor 

]u'r 10,001) r. .‘iml over wlio aiv literate 

KiiffliHli. “ 

Curite or Ruco. 

11B21. 



m>. 1 


1 031, 


ton. 


PersiJiiti, 

Males. 

Romaics. 

PlTHOIlH. 

AlaloH. 

Kcmali'H.j 

Persons. | 

Males- j 

Reiualei;. 

I'erHoiiR. 

Males, 

J^oinaleF. 

1 



•1 

5 

1) 

7 

1 

0 

1.1 

U 

12 

n 

A-bom 

109 

1!)Y 

U 

73^ 

136 

■1 

2 24 

.(‘Rl 

7 

106 

200 

0 

Baidya ... 

704 

S17 

.570 

654 

833 

437 

3,075 

L,(ISS 

667 

2.773 

4,s;W 

1!15 

Barui ... 

1G4 

‘illl 

2i> 

110 

209 

6 

12S 

iiu 


47 

01 


BhuiuuHili 

42 

8fi 

... 

23 

•13 

1 

7 

Lt 


4 

7 


Rralimau v. 

438 

721 

ll-l 

375 

623 

Cl 

914 

1,661 

58 

567 

1,007 

13 

Brittial Bauiya ... 

150 

232 

.58 

* 

% 


1 307 

5110 

k; 

•»• 

» 

% 

Cimtiya 

94 

I7n 

0 

1 60 

113 

2 

119 

1 



49 

04 


Dhoba ... 

65 

ilK 

12 

to 

47 

2 

1 17 

33 

... 

4 

8 


Garo (Aiiinii.st) ... 

6 

n 

1 

2 

3 


11 

3.3 



1 


Cloala ... 

55 

lU 

5 

35 

00 

3 

48 

81 

4 

14 

24 

1 

Kacliari (Hindu) ... 

42 

7fi 

4 

5C 

00 

2 

60 

11-t 

2 

88 

1(50 

I 

JvvHCliari (AiiiitiisI:) 

11 

21 

... 

9 

18 

... 

6 

13 

... 

o 

4. 1 


ICaibfti'tba Cliasi ... 

34 

G1 

4 

95 

170 

10 

40 

w 

.s 

68 

127 

1 

Kalita 

145 

2Dr. 

20 

95 

lU 

0 

215 

,30(1 

H 

97 

185 


Kamar ... 

29 

D'i. 

2 

2 

100 

2 

25 

47 

2 

21 

41 


K.ayastha 

429 

02(1 

187 

413 

6M 

13H 

1,143 

1 ,007 

117 

963 

i;7-13 

29 

Ivowat 

104 

188 

10 

71 

13-1. 

4 

128 

ti-W 

4 

72 

pio’ 

1 

Kliasi (zU’imifit) ... 

32 


11 

28 

■17 

11 

47 

01 

6 

39 

7S 

S 

Koclx ... 

85 

inn 

7 

54 

103 

3 

91 

1 

i 178 

0 

39 

76 


Kahattriya 

73 

iin 

4 

57 

112 

2 

125 

253 

2 

23 

47 

... 

Kamliar 

$4 

152 

9 

50 

90 

2 

84 

157 

3 

47 

94 

... 

Mali ... 

53 

94 

0 

* 

1 

« 

20 ' 

38 

... 

« 



Malo ... 

25 

•15 

... 

21 1 

30 

1 

3 

5 

... 

4 

fi 


Mikic {iVHiraislj ... 

4 

7 


4' 

8 

... 

2 

■ 4 


1 

3 


Nadiyal 

41 

1 73 

4 

45 

8.n 

4 

34 

63 

1 

34 

66 

1 

Namasudra 

36 

67 

4 

26 

40 

1 

21 

40 

1 

3 

5 



105 

19-1 

11 

73 

130 

4 

74 

139 

6 

24 

36 


Patni 

25 

45 , 

2 

42 

76 

5 

10 

18 

1 

9 

18 


llftibansi 

84 

154 

6 

07 

120 

8 

57 

108 

2 

20 

30 

... 

Siiilra ... 

133 

239 

22 

103 

101 

9 

118 

227 

4 

62 

no 


Sut 

107 

1S9 

12 



« 

111 

204 

5 

* 

1^! 

I): 

Sutradbas 

86 

158 

7 

S6 

103 

2 

47 

88 

] 

11 

21 


Taoti ... 

10 

19 

1 

10 

19 

1 

12 

20 

2 

17 

32 

1 

Teli ... 

186 

327 

21 

124 

220 

L3 

187 

366 

3C 

58 

113 

... 

Yogi ... 

98 

17S 

13 

69 

130 

6 

53 

101 

2 

21 

41 

... 


* Not availnWo. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII. 


’Nuniber of In dil nitons anti pupils accorilinrj to the returns of the Jsducatiun I/efiartiiieHt. 


Cii33 oi Institution. 

1021 . 

1911 . 

1901 . j 


Humber of— 

Humber of— 

Hiiuibc-r of'- j 

Number of— 

1 

j Institutions. 

1 

Scliolm’S. 

lustitutious. 

.Schob.rn. 

1 

lustitLitiua.^. 1 

1 

Sc-holars. j 

ImsHtutions. 

Sebolars. 

1 

! 2 

a 

4 [ 

5 1 

' . ! 

i ’ * 

8 

9 

ALL KINDS 

5.09S 

231.591 

4,j:sS 

K 6 S .250 

3.4S3 

309,800 

2,640 

78,784 

PUBLIC INSTnUTIONS. 

4.844 

223.523 

3.939 

1 102,193 

3.196 

104,303 

2,335 

72,995 

Alts Colleges 

2 

8 IG 


230 

1 

do 



Latr College 

1 

60 

... 

... 

... 


.. 


Secondary Schools 

335 

40 , OSS 

157 

1 -10,836 

)50 

13,980 

110 

1 10,309 

Primary „ 

4,107 

179,754 

3,05.8 

136,587 

3,006 

89,050 

2,222 

62,145 

Tnining „ 

11 

447 

9 ‘ 

OGl 1 

22 

3S0 

10 

331 

Other special ,, 

8 S 

2,328 

113 

4, -230 

17 

849 

7 

210 

PBIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

251 ’ 

3,o53 

179 

6,057 

1 

262 

S>492 

233 

5>739 

Advanced 

24 

930 

19 

710 1 

89 

2,431 

06 

1,852 

Elementoi-y 

40 

1,520 

25 

351 

1 

18 

19 

■162 

’Teaching tlio Koran only 

08 

2,817 

117 

3,957 

166 

2,916 

162 

3,168 

Other scliools not conforming 









to the departmental standard. 

89 

2,811 

18 

1,030 

6 

127 

8 

307 
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CHAP. IX,— LAHa-TJAGB. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


112. Before tlie last Census most of the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of 
Scope oftchapter India had been published. The introductory volume, with 

cope o I ape. Classification and index, is not yet available, but the 


Director, Sir Georgo Grierson, has issued a pamphlet comparing the 1911 census 
figures with the Survey figures, which were based on enquiries and reports of local 
officers made in 189G and the following years. "Wo have had also the benefit of 
advance copies of his index of language name. It has therefore been possible to 
place almost all the languages returned in their proper places 'and to merge the returns 
of dialects into their true languages. In the present report it is necessary only to 
discuss the statistics with reference to the distribution of languages in the proybea 


to compare them with those of the Survey and of previous consuscs and to iuterj)refc 
any important variations. Dialects are not dealt with separately, but in one or two 
cases [e.ff., the Santali and Mundari dialects of Kherwari) they have been shown in 
Table X for comparison with the figures of 1911. 


No new languages have appeared at this census ; a few spoken by small numbers 
have disappeared, hut the reason of this is probably that they have been reported 
under some other language of which they were only dialects, or that the speakers have 
left the province. A few languages spoken in other parts of India appear for the 
first time, with small numbers of speakers : tho chief of these is Ohiu (unspecified)— 
due to immigration of Chins from tho Chin Hills of Burma. Of throe new languages 
reported at the last census, two, Ohote and 'Vaiphei, have been recorded again with 
somewhat increased n ambers, both occurring only in Manipur. The third, Tarau, has 
disappeared : the reason is probably that it was recorded as one of tho K.uki-0bin 
languages or Kuki (unspecified). Lieutenant-Oolouel Shakospear found puly 18 
households* of Tarau, living close to the Burma road, so that another possibility is 
that the village has moved across into Burma. On the other hand, 30 speakers of 
Titruw are recorded for the first time. These are all males and appear to be visitors 
from Burma ; their language should be more correctly described as Danu. 


The statistics of language are contained in Imperial Table X for the whole 
population, and in Provincial Table VIII for the tea garden population. At compila- 
tion dialects were placed under their proper language heads, with the help of the 
Index, but no attempt has been made either in tho main tables or in the subsidiary 
tables attached to this chapter to make any rearrangement based on birthplace or 
religion. At enumeration such factors had of course to be considered by officers deal- 
ing with the, usual doubtful tea garden entries : I have noted on this in paragraph HI 
below, with especial reference to Hindi. 


113. There is very little^ change in classification from that adopted in 1911' 
Scheme of classification. Mikir, whioh was noted at the last census as a connecting 

link between the Nagas and the Kuki -Chius, is now placed 
definitely by Sir George Grierson in the Naga-Kuki sub-group of the Naga group. 
Handhi or _Kui has been moved from the Andhra group to the Intermediate group of 
the Dravidian family. Por the rest, we have to note only a few changes in the 
nomenclature of the higher groups such as sub-families and branches. In Imperial 
, Table X, for convenience of reference languages have been shown alphabetically 
under different heads vemaonlars of Assam, of India (outside Assam) and of coun- 
tries beyond India. 


• Four great families of languages, Austric, Indo-European, Tihoto-Ghineso and 
Dravidian, are represented in Assam, the first three ' being spoken by indigenous 
peoples and the last only by tea garden immigrants. »p]|g latest sla’isification of the 
Linguistic Survey is shown in I for all hut very minor langua.ges, 

whose speakers have been molu%d, in the higher groups without the languago-names 
being shown separately. '' . 

Excluding the returns of #agi,v^ l^gg than 101 distinct 

worQ wcofdod at this Of 52 of AsssSbin, 37 

■'■■ ■ IrtUhei-JW cl9asAsi2,,pA7k"'' ' , '''■ ^ . 
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other parts of India, 6 of Asia outside India, and six are Eui’opean lauguasfes. It 
should be noted that several vernaculars of Nepal have been included uacler other 
parts of India ” because they belong to Darjeeling district and Sikkim as well as to 
Nepal. 

Those returned by small numbers of people have generally been include! in 
“others” in Imperial Table X and details by sex and distriot have not been given 
in any A.ppendix such as was printed in 1911. The details have been supplied to the 
Director of the Linguistic Survey and have been left on record at Shillong. 

114:. The Census tries to record the language ordinarily used by each person in 

Accuracy of the return home, entries for infants and deaf-mutes following 

Accuracy O t ereturn. ^ the language of the mother. In a country with varioul 

races and numerous immigrants from distant parts, difficulties are bound to arise: 
bilingual tribes, illiterate coolies speaking different types of tea garden patois, and 
ignorant or indifferent enumerators combine in Assam to exacerbate the ordinary 
difficulties of a language return. 


In the last census report (paragraph 100) Mr. McSwiney remarked “ I am afraid 
that the retuim of language in Assam will always he marred by a certain amount of 
inaccuracy, though no doubt the error will show a gradual diminution at each succes- 
sive census....” At this census the prophecy has been fulfilled as to the first part ; the 
second part is probably true as regards the Tiheto-Burman languages, hut as to the 
entries of Bengali and Hindi I fear inaccuracy is as great as before in the large tea 
districts of the Assam Valley. Our old friend “coolie-bat” arose with all its former 
strength, and Assamese enumerators were as prone as ever to enter “ Bengali ” for 
any language that was foreign to them. 

The tables of birthplace show that the number of persons born in Bengal and 
censused in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur has remained about the same, 23,000, and the 
number of tea garden immigrants from Bengal in the whole province has actually 
fallen from 36,000 to 28,000. Yet the number of Bengali speakers in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur (both districts untouched by the new influx of Eastern Bengal cultivating 
settlers) stands at 236,000 against the 20-1,000 of the last census. The increase might 
possibly he accounted for by natural growth, had the original number in 1911 really 
been all speakers of. Bengali as recorded ; hut the figure remains at too high a level 
and cannot he accounted for wholly by immigrants from Bengal and their descend- 
ants. In the other districts of the Valley the increase of Bengali-speakers is more in 
consonance with the statistics of immigration and natural growth, though Darrang 
shows signs of the tendency found for the two districts already mentioned ; the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong also complained of the diffi.oulty. Every endeavour was 
made by Distriot and Subdivisional Census Officers to arrive at the true facts and to 
train the census staff to do so. Nevertheless our returns are certainly vitiated to some 
extent by the real impossibility of diagnosing the language of tea coolies, as well as 
by the laziness of some, and the ignorance of most, enumerators. 

In Sibsagar, Mr. MuUan, the Subdivisional Officer, gave much personal attention 
to the problem and proved again that the difficulty was a very real one. After close 
questioning of many coolies, and with literate Assamese and Bengali helpers, he was 
still unable properly to place the ordinary “ coolie-bat ” or mixture of Hindustani, 
Bengali and Assamese. He was, however, able to eliminate the common error of 
entering Bengali in many cases. Generally it was necessary to enter Hindi for all 
such returns as “ deswali,” " coolie-bat,” “Earsi” (except when religion and condition 
indicated a real speaker of Eersian), “ Manjhi-bhdsha”, etc., since they approach the 
ordinary colloquial Hiadustani of Upper India more nearly than anything else, lu 
some parts, however, it was found that the patois spoken by ea;-eoolies and their 
ohildren born in Assam contained a greater mixture of Assamese than of other 
languages ; in such cases the entry made was Assamese. For similar reasons the entry 
of Bihari was considered to be too untrustworthy to be taken as the true Bihari 
language of the' Linguistic Survey : accordingly, Bihari also has been merged in 
Hindi. As it is almost impossible even approximately to, divide the Hindi-speakers 
into speakers of Eastern and Western Hindi and Bihari, I have shown the entry 
Hindi in Subsidiary Table I in its correct place (according to the Index) as represent- 
lug a form of the Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi, Le., in the Inner Sub-branch 
of the ludo- Aryan languages. [See also remarks in paragraph 120, end pan.] 

With definite tribal languages of districts of other parts of India ^ also difficulties 
arose but local officers were able to surmount these in most cases with the help of 
caste and birthplace data, maps, tea-garden registers, the census code list of languages 
aJid general enquiiies. Probably a certain number of speakers of such languages 



AGGUllACY OP THE llErXJTlK. 


Iia 76 linen ditci’od ^Fi'ougl/ xindor Hiadi ov T^engali l)ui> it mny 1)(3 taken th^t ttiero 
is mure accanicy in the iJravidian and Muiuki. language euti'ins than in those of 
Hindi onid Bengali in the tea district of tlic Upper ];>i'aliin;nmti'a Valley, 

J s a typical instance of Clio troiiijles, t ‘10 case oL Nortli Lakliimpiir Subdivision 
may lia rpioted. Hr. Cautlic writes in iiis report — 

“ Tiie old entry Iki n^ali for oi»olie-. Otiii entry w:w D,d!b. Tlio os-jilaiiatiou driven was that 
tbese iniigi':' oooli;s spnhe ,an imiiiteiliyilile toiiyuQ .similar to llalli in liai'loiriCy. The Jhict is that 
nciuimr niaiiagerj c.crk; iiov mysoli could lioliiiiLoly s:i.y vvlial “ enolio hat, ’’ should ho callod. Cuolies 
horu ill Aa-iam ueuror Assamese tli,ui anytiiiny cl.ie, hnl this soMom uppeiir.s in the schedules. 
In some books 1 coiToetcd iKuu'ly every entry. I iniule h’luiUils Sautali, lViuiul;i,s .Mniidiu-i, Teliiiyas 
Telii^’U, Oriyon Oiiya, Coal.ral lhnvlnei;i.l Hindi, Ihirulin, and Miduuiiuv Ikmgiidi, Jlanchi HiuJi 

The clri-ks wii’iled Co jint Jdeuyali tor nearly .n,ll IJilinr eoolios. Many c-ertaiidy used Bonyali 

on ling) 1 1 voi-h,.;. I put Plindi in ninst ciwus, X uniubcr of I longali oiiCrios I'ouuiin on the schedules 

v-.'iiii'h are douhil’ul,.... ...Tho re.sults are a our approximation lio oorree.i, but wore attained in spite 

nr apaCliy and oppos.tlou in ail yai-’ilcna save two or i.hroo wl'.ere the bead luau wias keen and taught 
jiie. From those one or two observant loon I correeted all tlio otlicr gardens..... ” 

For some tribes it may be that l\Ir. Gantlio’s soncwliat swc-cping method has 
resulted in error of tbo ojjposito o.xtL'oine ; for it must be remcinherod. that crosioa 
Oite.i occurs in tii(3 origiiial trilnil liiiigiiagc baforo tlio iiumigTicnts .loitvo their homes.* 
Oil tbo wiioic, liowcyer, i agree that his results arc a fair appro .viination to accuracy. 

Tliis officer was forivinate in liaving fewer gardens in Iris subdivision tlian there 
ai’o in most other tea districts ; lio was thoroforo able, in spite of Vunited time, to give 
more personal attention to tho matter than conld bo given olsowliere. 

Tho diHioalty of tlvc lulingual tvi!.)es oceurred again in tlio Brahmaputra Valley, 
but there is reason to believe that iusfcruetion of oiiumcvators and supervision by 
higher officials have rosultod ill a fair standard of accuracy ; bore also wo kavo a real 
dirticcilty in that some i:ingu;),goii are roally boiug oustod by others — this point is 
discussed in paragra])h 123 liolow. 

lu the Surma Valley much greater accuracy may bo presumed, although there 
also the tea garden oiitrios probably include many of doubtful value. 

In tlio liills, wlie.ro tribal iiatnos generally go with Language or dialect names 
there is not likely to bo much error. Moreover, District Officers in the Hills have a 
close knowledge of what dialects are spoken in their charges and, witdi the noa- 
synchronous census, were usually able personally to esamins many entries. In the 
iiowiy consnsed Eonyak territory of the Naga Hills, the language was generally 
roturnol as Naga (uiispooiScd) — probably owing to employment of a foreign euume- 
iMiior. On tho advice of the Deputy Commissioner and the Siibdivisional Officer it 
has 1)0011 t:il)uhiicd as Idonyak, wit.h (1030 sneakers : this iucludoa both Tamlu and 


Tabieag, w-nicii are classuiiid 


ai;i5(uct 


in the Lluguistio Survey, the 


number of siifakorr, of each boiug estimated '^tiicrain at 2,500. The villages of the 
two are mi-red up and sometimes speakci’s of both live in the same vitlago. The tvo 
languages were not letuimcd separaloly at this census. 

115. In. Goalpara t’ae same conflict between Bong ili and Asaamoso m-osG as at the 
Tha larsuase quastion m Hst Ooasus. TTii.s va ulcscdbod tally ill til c 1911 report, 

paragraph 101, and I need only vrlta now of the 1921 

deveiopments. 

Political considerations enter here, and when I visited Goalpara in 1930 there 
were rumours of rein bar pi'opagandca being started by tlic iidvoc.ates of thei’iTal 
languages in the subdivision. Nothing important happeaed, however, and the census 
ofiicer proposed solving tlie difficulty by orcleiiiig that the language should be entered 
as that returned hj each person _for Mmsslf. As this was not likely to result in a 
true 1 ‘ccord, the Deputy Ccmmfssioner w’as ssked to 'issue such, orders as he thoughu 
fit to ezi'ujre^ eompiiaacs with the census rerpairements. Accordingly, the language 
question was taken out of the hands of the snborclinate census staff Is far as possible, 
and instruetJons were given for the language taught in the village school to be 
entered &r the corresponding area. Evan this however, was found to be unsatis- 
factory in several iasta'Aces ; the Deputy Oommisgiouer then personally tested the 
language in the doubtful areas and made corrections where necessary. 

- Census* of India, 1911, Hepovi, psgea 

In Ui .2 Ceatral Provincps an.l Berar, Mr, Marion notsd in 1911 tiiat Hindi and Marathi had ousted Gondi fw® 
the homes of more than half the Gond population ; and the strength of the Groan tribe outnumbered tho Quakers ot 

Oraou ]>y some 7^090 persons* ’ - ^ 
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TIi 6 iinal retuia shows a district proportion of Assamese to Borisali speakers 
somewhat less than the corrected estimate of Mr. MeSwiney made in 1911, and mucii 
greater than the tabulated figures of 1911 would show. Allowing for immigration of 
new Bengali settlers, therefore, I think that this year’s figures show a fair degree of 
accuracy in Goalpara. ° 

To illustrate the difficulty in this district, I- quote the opiuion of a former Chief 
Commissioner, who had an intimate knowledge of rural life in the province. He said 
“ Me may take it as a settled fact that, so long as we attempt to work upon a basis of 
‘Bengali’ and ‘Assamese’ the language statistics of Goalpara district will be worthless. 
The plain fact is that the people of Goalpara district all speak ‘Goalpari’. At the 
Bengal end they speak it with a tinge of Bengali ; at the Assam end with a tinge of 
Assamese ; and in the middle with a tinge of both”. 


Sir George Grierson says that the language spoken in western and south-westm’ i 
Goalpara is pure llajbangsi, which is a well-marked dialect of Bengali, and be names 
the dialect of the eastern jiart of the district western Assamese, which is Assameso 
influenced by the llajbangsi dialect of Bengali spoken immeliately to the west.* 

116. Subsidiary Table I shows the total number of speakers of the important 

Linguistic distribution general, languages in thousands iu 1911 aud 1921 and their pro- 
portion per mille of the population in the latter year. 


Subsidiary Table 11 gives the distribution by districts, as proportions in 10,000 of 
the population of all languages spoken by over 2 par cent, of the people in the whole 
province. Local distribution of the rest may he found from Imperial Table X. Tor 
detailed accounts of the struoturo and affinities of the various lauguages and of their 
distribution in India, reference should be made to the volumes of the Linguistic 
Survey. 

With the help of Grierson’s Index we find that almost all the languages recorded, 

including most of the “ others ” in Imperial Table X, 
fall into one of the four great families. The number not 
so falling (nnclassed gypsy languages, etc.) is less tiau 
1,000 and lias no appreciable effect on the general propor- 
tions, Speakers (actual numbers) of all the four families 
have increased considerably since the last census, but in 
varying degrees. The present distribution and that of 1911 
are shown in the margin as proportions in a thousand of 

the population. 

The Indo-European family maintains its position with little change, dominating 
all the others with over three-fourths of the population speaking one or other of its 
languages. The loss in proportion of the Tibeto-Chinese family is due chiefly to 
immigration, shown in tho corresponding gains of the Austric and Dravidian families ; 
the extra speakers in these two families are Miindas, Santals, Oraous, etc., in the tea 
gardens. 


Language family. 

1921. 

1911. 1 

Austric 

58 

49 

Tlbeto-Chines© 

179 

190 

Dravidian 

12 

8 

Indo-European... 

751 

753 

Speakers 

1,000 

1,000 


Austric Family, 


117. There are two sub-families of this family, the Austro -Nesian and the 

Austro-Asiatic. Only the latter is represented in Assam : 
it has two branches, the Mon-Khtne>' and the Munda. 

Ehasi forms a group by itself and is the sole representative in Assam of the 

Mon-Khmer branch. It is an island of speech in a definite 
area, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, surrounded by Aryan 
and Tibeto-Burman languages. The number of Khasi speakers has increased by 
3.000 to nearly 201,000 ; the smallness of the increase is due to influenza, for the 
language grows with the tribe and contact with plains people or foreigners has no 
absorptive effect on Khasi. The work of the Welsh Missionaries in preserving and 
improving its literature is well kuown. The Survey figures are too low simply on 
account of the lapse of time. 

In the Munda Branch, speakers have nearly doubled in the decade. All are 
^ coolies or e.'r-ooolies of tea gardens, and most of them 

unda languages. Muudari, Santali or one of the other dialects of the 

Kherwari language. Although some who should have been shown as speakers of 
f^ese languages have been entered as speaking Bengali or Hindi, the language 
figures, except for Santali, approach more nearly to the tribal figures than was the 
case in 1911 , and I think therefore that there is more accuracy here than at last 
census. 


* Linguistic Survej of India, Volume V, Part I, pages 163 if. and 414. 
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TIBETO-CHINESE TAMILT. 


118. This family coEtains far the largest number of languages in the province, 

although the speakers are less than a quarter of those 
Tibeto Chinese family. speaking the ludo; Aryan languages. They are very 

Tvllelv distributed and oSer fields of great interest to the philologist. 

The inset map shows how 


A8SAM-D1STR1BUT10N 
OF TIBETO-CHINESE LANGUAGES, 1921. 


MAP No. 18. 
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TIbeto-ChifiosG languages 
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Fronb'er Trac! percentages . 
shown thus i—Sadiya (58) 


binder 2 per cent 

S*1Q W 

10-20 ^ 
80-90 ^ 

Over 96 ^ - 


the family dominates the 

speech of the hills (except 

the Khasi and Jaintia Hills), 
and tinges all the plains 
districts except Sylhet ; and 
even in Sylhet there are 
33,000 speakers, chiefly 
Manipuris and Tiparas, 




Tal Group. 


Of the two Sub-Uamilies, the Siamese- Chinese is represented by only two living 

languages of the Tai Group, Kliamti and Shan, spoken 
by about 6,000 Khamtis, Phakials, Turungs and Aitonsin 
the Sadiya Frontier Tract, Lakhimpiur and Sibsagar. Their number has increased some- 
what owing to the census of a new area in Sadiya. The Ahom language, now 
extinct, belonged to this sub-family and group. 

The Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family has increased its number of speakers by 81,00(1 
and comprises languages spoken by over one-sixth of the population of the province 
chiefly in the Hills. 

About 28,000 of the increase is due to census of now areas containing Abor, 
IMishmi, Singpho and Naga villages (see title page of Imperial Table II) and to 
immigration of Chins from Burma; the rest comes from natural growth of the people. 

Sir George Grierson says : — 

“ Ifc will be noticed that the Sub-Family that contains the greatest numboi' of languages is the 
Tibeto-Bnrman. So far as the area covered by the Survey is concerned, the speakers of the language 
of this Sub-Family all live in mountainous countries. As a rule, each tribe is separated from its 
neighbours, - and languages thus quickly split up into dialects, and each dialect easilp develops into 
a distinct language. In this way, while the number of languages is great, the number of speaker 
of each, averagieg about 17 , 000 , is small.”* 

In the North Assam Branch, Ahor and Miri are now shown separately in 

Subsidiary Table I as they wore returned separately anii 
are so classed in the Survey. The former is found 
principally in the Sadiya tract, and an increase of 
12,000 appears. The latter is spoken chiefly by plains Miris of the Lakhimpur and 
Sibsagar districts. The Survey figures for both languages are now too low, owing 
to extension of areas and the passage of time. The other languages of this branch, 
Aka, Hafla and Mishmi, have few speakers within British Territory, Altbongk 
their habitat is beyond the frontier, it is interesting to note that there is a people, 
the Ehoas, living in the Aka country and speaking a language quite distinct from the 
HrussoorAka language. The people are exactly like the Akas in appearnce but 
live in separate villages, count as a class inferior to the Akas and work for them 
(though not as slaves). Both the Akas and Khoas understand each others’ languages, 
so they are in fact bilingual. Unfortunately the Political Oflacer of Balipara has 

at present, noiurther information about the Ehoa language. 

The Tibeto-Himalavan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family includes 

Bhotia of- Bhutan and of (Rbet (Tibetan)— the speakers of 
both together being about 1,600 — -and various Himalayan 
languages spoken- by some of the immigrants from Nepal. • The number of speakers 
in this branch has decreased by about 2,000, probably owing to many returning the 
Indo- Aryan language ^Naipali instead of, their original mother-tongues. They nre 
scattered over all districts of the. province. ■ . 

_ * GKpEsoN;-TheLii^ui8tic Surrey of India andtbeCensua of 191], P.5. It should be noted that the SurreJ 

did not exteiL(i to Burma* ^ ^ 


North Assam Branch, 
Abor-Mirl. 


Tlfoeto-Himal^an languages. 
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In th6 AssaM'Burmese^ Branch we have several groups and sub-group*! conxpri- 

Assam-Burmese Branch. f plains tribal languages aud the hill 

, languages of the interior and the eastern frontier, such as 

Kachari, Garo, uushei, Mikir, the ^various Naga, Kuki and Chin languages, and 
Bode group. Manipuri. In the Bodo group an increase of 19,000 in 

Garo speakers contrasts with decreases in Kachari and 
Bimasa, ^abha, Tipura and Lalung — most of these probably being due to the 
bilingualism^ error or to neighbouring Assamese or Bengali Hindu influences causing 
an actual wish to suppress the tribal language as a supposed badge of barbarism. 
The decrease in speakers of Tipura probably arises largely from emigration of Sylhet 
Tiparas to Tripura State owing to prohibition of j burning in Sylhet. It is difficult to 
compare this group with the Linguistic Survey figures, as most of its components are 
spoken also in Bengal. It seems, however, that the survey figures for Lalung are 
much too high (40,000 against the census 10,000) ; while those for Ohutiya are too 
low. 

In the Naga group, an increase of 15,000 speakers is accounted for partly by the 
Naga group. ceusus of the traus-Dikhu Kouyaks for the first time and 

partly by actual growth in a few tribes, notably Mikir 
(-j- 0 >000) and Augami (-4-4,000). Generally, however, on account of the severity 
of induenza in the Naga Hills and neighbouring tracts, the speakers of languages of 
this group have increased little or have actually decreased : for instance, Lhota 
speakers are 2,000 less and Taugkhul speakers are 3,000 less than in 1911. But 
according to the census the Survey figures for the Naga group are too low, the 
deficiency being chiefly in the numbers estimated for Augami, Ao and Mikir. There 
is a fall of nearly 6,000 in the number of Kaohoha Naga speakers. This is probably 
due partly to inaccuracy iu 1911 and partly to some having been returned now under 
Naga (unspecified) and Augami : although their languages are different the Kachcha 
Nagas have been much influenced by the Angamis and they are probably from the 
same stock.* 

The Kuki-OMu group includes the non- Naga languages of Manipur and various 

tongues of the Lushai Hills and the Burma border. 

u - n group. Manipuri, the only member of the Meithei sub-group, 

continues its vitality. Numerically, it is the most important member of the whole 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family in Assam, The number of its speakers has increased by 
10 per cent, to 321,000 — a number which is over 4 per cent, of the population of 
the province ; and the survey estimate of 240,000 is now much too low. In the 
northern Chin sub-group there is an increase in the Manipur language Thado, which 
now has over 31,000 speakers, corresponding very closely with Survey figures. The 
numbers recorded for Paite aud Ralte, which are spoken in the Lushai Hills aud 
Manipur, have decreased in both districts ; there is nothing to show that these have 
been returned under any other name, and I can only account for the decrease by the 
econo m ic and epidemic disease troubles which resulted in the very low rate of growth 
in the Lushai Hills and among the Hill tribes of Manipur. The decrease is hardly 
Compensated for by an increase in speakers of Lushei or Dulien (-{- 5,000), in the 
Central Chin sub-group and of Hmar (+ 4,000) iu the old Kuki sub-group. 

The low number (40,539) given in the Survey for Lushei speakers appears to be 
due to the fact that the Survey estimate was based on the census of 1891, when only 
the area known as North Lushai was counted. 

The different tribes and languages are so numerous that it seems we must always 
fiave some ‘ unspecified ’ entries, until our enumerators are experts. At this census 
there are 19,000 persons returned as speaking Kuki unspecified, and 5,000 Chin un- 
specified. These last are the new Chin immigrants from Burma. 

Of the remainiug groups of the Tibeto-Burman sab-family there is little to he 

said. Speakers of Siugpho, in the Kachin group, have 
increased to over 6,000 in Lakhimpur and Sadiya, partly 
owing to census of new villages. Languages of the 
Burma group are spoken only by a few temporary immigrants and by descendants of 
a small remnant of the Burmese invaders of Assam— -now 91 persons— -who are 
settled in the Garo Hills and still speak Burmese. 

There remain three other Tibeto-Burmau languages named after the Loi villages, 

Andro, Sengmai, and Ohairel. These, owing to scantiness 
Lui languages, iuformatiou, are at present unclassedt. They have 

been placed in a group called Lui aud from recent enquiries in Manipur the Political 
Agent believes that they are not quite extinct but are still spoken at home by some 

^ Hutton I’-^The Angami Isfaga^t 16, 1S6. 
t Linguistio SuTveyi Tol* III, algo Th^ pp. 


Kachin group, 
Burma group. 
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people. All the Lois, however, speah Manipuri outside their houses, and there was 
not a single entry of Lui or any of its components at the Census. Mr. Mullan, who 
made the enquiries in the villages, suggested from the resemblance of certain words 
that the two northern languages, Sengmai and Andro, might be connected with the 
Eastern Naga sub-group, but the Political Agent considers that the data are insufficient 
for deductions. 

119. The languages of this family— Telugu, Kurukh or Oraon, Kui or Kandhi 


Dravidlan Family. 


Indo-Earopean Family. 


AQSAft^-DlSTRlSUTiOH 
OF ARYAN LAl^GUA)GEi3> 1921. 


mP No. 10. 


and Tamil— are, like the Munda languages, the mother 
tongues of immigrants to tea gardens. The number 
censused under this head was 98,000, against 56,000 in 1911. The chief increases are 
in Telugu (+9,000), Kurukh (+20,000), and Gondi (+12,000). The number 
speaking Kurukh coiTesponds closely with the number of the tribe in Imperial Table 
XIII ; but nearly 52,000 Gonds were censused against only 22,000 speakers of Gondi. 
The rest of tbe Gonds have probably been returned as speaking Hindi or Bengali. 

120. We are concerned only with the Aryan Sub-P'amily of this family. 

European languages and the Branian Branch accouat 
for only 4,000 people : all the rest fall into the Indo- 
Aryan Branch of the sub-family. 

Because of the inaccuracies mentioned in paragraph 114, resulting in a mixture 
in several districts of the returns for Assamese, Bengali and Hindi (and Oriya may 
also be affected to some extent), I give no maps such as were printed in the last 
report to show distribution of Assamese and Bengali. In order to eliminate the 

errors, the proportions are 
shown in map No. 19 for 
all ludo-Aryan languages 
grouped together. Taking 
first tho OuTEK Sub-branch, 
Eastern Q-fOup, it should 
be noted that Sylhet, Cachar 
plains and Goalpara contain 
the great mass of the 
indigenous Bengali speakers 
and Kamrup, Barrang. 
Nowgong, Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur most of the 
Assamese. All the districts 
of tho Brahmaputra Valley 
have large numbers of 
immigrant Bengali speakers 
— the recorded proportions 
will be found in column S 
of Subsidiary Table II. 
The Garo Hills, owing to 
its plains mauzas and proxi- 
mity to Goalpara and 
Bengal, has more than 11 
““ per cent, of Bengali speakers 
but no other ME district has as many as 2 per cent, of 
either Assamese or Bengali. Erom the figures in the 
margin it wi 11 he apparent that Assamese 
and Bengali are holding their own in the 
province. The slight differences in per- 
centage are well within the limits of error 
from the recurring inaccuracies already 
described. Both languages have gained 
in absolute! jjtimhers of speakers, the 



Frofrtler Trad pgreentagaa 
showjv thua;— (33) 
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Bengrall and Asaameae. 


Percentage of 




Assam popula- 
tion speaking. 

t9^. 

191K 

19dL 

Assamese 

21-6 

21*7 

22-0 

Bengali ... 

44'i 

45-9 

401 


■D t- OA-, AAA Ti- 1 11 1 . Assamese inorb^ being 193,000 and the 

Bengali 801,000. If we exclude the large number of new Eastern Bengal immigrants, 
the increase of Assamese speakers,, absolute as weU as proportional, is greater than 
that for BengaE'; this agrees with IgeneraT Conditions and census results for population 
wMeh show retaorded growth in the ^ma VaJl^ and acceleration in the Brahmaputra 
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Rajasthani. 


Hindi. 


The number of Assamese speakers noted in the Survey has now become too low 
by about 280,000 ; and the number of Bengali speakers estimated by tlie Surrey for 
Assam ^ falls short of the census total by 970,000. In the Brahmaputra Valley the 
proportion speaking Assamese has naturally suffered by the increase o£ Bengali immi* 
grants outside the tea gardens and of Oriya, Munda and Kher^vari speakers brought 
up by the gardens ; but in the proyinoial proportions Assamese loses little. 

The third member tabulated under the Eastern group is Oriya ; in this we find an 
Oriya. increase of 100,000, the total of speakers being now 

162,000 ; most belong to tea gardens or bays been con- 
nected with tea in the past. They are found in varying proportions iu all the tea 
districts, 

In the Inner Sub- branch, Pahari G-roup, we haye only one repre 3 ent-ative> 

Naipali or Khas-Knra. Its .speakers ai’e found all oyer 
the province, in the hills as w'eil as in the plains. Their 
number has more than doubled since the last census and is now *^5,000. This pro- 
bably includes some whose mother tongue is oiio of the Tibeto-Himalayan languages, 
but on the other hand, a certain number of Naipali speakers may have been entered 
under Hindi. Allowing for both errors, I think our census number is not far from 
correct. 

In the Central Group are Hindi and Rajasthani. The speakers of Rajasthani 

are more by only 1,000 than in 1911, although immi- 
grants from Bajputana have increased by 4,000 in the 
decade : the difference has probably gone into Hindi. As explained in paragraph 4, 

I have placed all Hindi speakers in this group as vernacular Hindustani is officially 

classed as a dialect of Western Hindi. An attempt to 
divide the Hindi figures by use of immigration statistics 
is full of difficulty, because in many cases the actual districts of origin of tea 
garden coolies are not known and also because the mongrel tongue spoken by them 
often falls into no proper language. Roughly it may be that two-thirds of the 
468,000 Hindi speakers enumerated should be placed under Bihari, a quarter under 
Eastern Hindi and only one-twelfth under Western Hindi ; but this is little more 
than a guess. 

121. In Sibsagar and Lakhimpur 667 persons were entered as speaking Dom, 

Accoiding to the Index this is a gypsy language ; but most 
likely the language entry was a mistake and the persons 

were Dorns by caste, — connected with tea gardens and speaking some language foreign 
to Assam, probably Bihari or Bengali. 

Fourteen speakers of Kanjari, all males, oensused in Manipur, were probably 
really vagrants from Northern India. 

122. General remarks about the languages spoken by tea garden coolies have 

been made in the preceding paragraphs. Detailed statis- 
tics will be found in Provincial Table VIII. Very few 

of the speakers of Tibefco-Ohinese languages are found on the gardens. Over three- 
fourths speak Indo- Aryan languages, nearly one-sixth follow the Munda Branch and 
about one- fifteenth the Dravidian family. Speakers of all have increased but the 
Munda and Dravidian language proportions are higher than they were in 1911, when 
the Aryan languages (chiefly Hindi, Bengali and Oriya) swallowed more than four- 
fifths of the numbers. This result was to be expected in view of the change in origin 
and class of immigrants discussed iu Chapter III, paragraph 66. 

Although language cannot be taken as a test of race, and deductions as to absolute 

numbers of tribes cannot he made from 
it, the stateinent in the margin throws 
some light on the classes and numbers of 
tea garden inimigrants settling on the 
land in Assam, and the languages spoken 
by them. Many of the Hindi speakers 
Outside the gardens are doubtless men 
engaged in general labour, trade and 
transport, in addition to those who have 
taken up land. The statement indicates, 
however, th&large numbers of ear-oooliea 
from the aboriginal tribes of other pro, 
Vinces who are now remaining in the pro,. 


Unclassed languagfes. 


Langfuages on tea gardens. 


Speakers enumerated in (OOO’s omItted> 


Language. 

Province. 

Tea gardens 
only. 

Hindi ... 

468 

262 

Oriya ... 

162 

134 

Telugu... 

30 

25 

Kurukh or Oraon 

40 

18 

Gohdl ... 

. ^ 22 

12 

J^unda languages 

263 

141 
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viiice as settlers. In every language shown the number of speakers outside the gardens 
as well as inside, is much greater than it was_ in 1911. It_ appears, therefore, that 
tf:r-coolie settlers are not showing any serious signs of forgetting their own languages 
and adopting local ones, although many probably become bilingual. 

123. Subsidiary Table III contains some materials for estimating the esteutto 

which tribid languages are disappearing under contact 
languigel.'^^”^ non-Aryan ^ practically, coutact with the iiryail 

languages of the plains. In the last report (page 101) 
Mr. McSwiney remarked : — 

‘ There is no doubt that Aryan languago^ .alone aro now spoknn by people who are Mongoliausot 
Dravidians by rac;. The disappearance of the early tribal diiiiccts is explained as being due partly to 
the fact that Aryan languages belong’ to a superior civilisation and partly to the influence ot 
Hinduism. That tribal dialects still survive is acicountoil for by the .abseuue of outside intercomsa, 
which follows from the inaccessibility of the tract inhabited by the tribe, or by the reduction of the 
language to writing, usually witli the aid of Missionaries, or by the rosistaiico of the tribe to the 
glamour of Hinduism. We have many examples of those different inllucnees in Assam. The hill 

tribes were and aro still to a great extent isolated ; hence tliey retain their own languages 

In the plains the existence of large proportion ot Animists amongst the Boilo clans and the various 
Mnnda and Dravidiaii tribes, which aye attracted to the province by the tea industry, a'icouiits for the 
fact that their motber-tongues have not di-appearoJ ’ 

The conditions and facts are still much the same as in 1011, and the couolitsioi 
that the indigenous tribal languages of Assam aro still in a vigorous condition holds 
good for the great majority. 

(1) The Mill and frontier languages. — The figures lor Khasi, Abor-Miri, 
Lushei, Garo, Mikir and the JSTaga languagos agree very nearly with the tribal 
numbers, small differeaocs being accounted for in most eases by omission of 
Christians or Hindus for whom separate figures arc not always available. 

The case of Mimosa or Hills Kaohari is peculiar. The figures indicate that the 
language is disappearing fast in the North Oaohar Hills, its chief home. The 
number returned under Himasa is now less than 10,000 against 15,000 in lifil, 
although the total population of tUo subdivision has rcinainod nearly the same, 
Unfortunately, language statistics wore not takoji out separately for the North 
Oaehav Hills, but the dilloroaco has almost certainly gom) into Bengali, aiuce the 
only other languages spoken by over i ,000 people in the Oaohar district are Assamese, 
plains Kachari, Khasi, Kuki, Maiiipuri, Mikir, Naga and languages of immigraafcs. 
Assamese has increased only a little in the district, plains Kaoliari has decreased by 
over 6,000 and none of the others arc possible alternatives. Contact with the outer 
world is facilitated by the Assam-Beugal Railway, which runs through these hills. 
There has been an impulse towards Hinduism, and propaganda, both orally and in 
writing, to induce the hill men to desoribo themselves and their language as Hairimba, 
after the name of their qneen-aucestross Hiriinba who is said to bo identified -with 
the Rakshasi Hirimha who married Bhim. This in itself would not cause decrease, 
since we have tabulated the Hirimha language entries as Dimasa ; but at the same 
time there has been a social movement, probably not untingod with political import, 
which has caused the hill Kacharis to return their race or caste as Kshattriya. As 
this title belongs also to the Manipuris we arc not able to separate the numbers. 
This social movement, combined with the move to Hinduism, has probably caused 
many bilingual hillmeu or interested enumerators to return the language as Bengali : 
I doubt if 6,000 of them have really lost their mother tongue in ten years, and there 
is nothing to show that their numbers, have decreased by natural Causes to this extent. 
The development of the process in this area in the next decade should he of much 
interest. 

(2) Manipm'i.—'Eox Manipnri I have shown only the figures for Manipur State 
in Subsidiary Table III : the reason is that the caste name Kshattriya has been 
returned by certain other castes or tribes in British territory, while in Manipur we 
can be ceitaiu that the Ksbattriyas are practically all Manipui’i by race. Ths 
difference of 46,000 between the tribal and the language figures is easily accouat* 
ed for by the addition of 23,000 Lois who all returned Manipuri as their mothei* 
tongue^ and the great majority of the 17,000 Muaalmans and 8,000 Brahma^ 
■enumerated in the State. Here we may note that the disappearanoe of the hlh 
languages Jsee end of paragraph 118 above) furnishes an instance of the absorptioh 
of mmor Tibeto-Burman languages by another dominant one of the same famil/- 
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Among the Mauipuris settled in Oachar there is a slight increase of speakers 
of the language, butia Sylheta decrease (2,200) of speakers goes with an increase 
of the Kshattriyas. This decrease is more likely to be due to the general sta^j^na- 
tion of the Hindu population of Sylhet in the decade than to the inergino’ of°the 
language in Bengali j but many Manipuris settled in the Surma Valley, especially 
males, are bilingual and error may have arisen from this. 

(3). Tlams languages . — The languages most affected by contact with others in the 
plains are Ohutiya, Lalung, Kaoliari and Rabha. Qhutiya showed a slight increase 
at the last census, and Mr. McSwiney remarked that it was practically defunct but 
still retained a small spark of life. At this census it seemed to baye disappeared 
altogothdr, but at my request special enquiries were made in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur, when it was found that certain entries preyiously taken as Miri should in 
reality be Gh/itiga (Deori). The number iu 1921 shows another increase, and is 
now 1,113. At the same time_ the number of the tribe enumerated was 96,009. 
It seems that the Deori or Leyite section of the tribe does not intend to abandon 
the parent tongue, though they may become completely bilingual. The matter is 
of historical interest, for the Chutiya language appears to be one of the original 
languages of Upper Assam.* 

The Lulling language shows a further decline from 1 2,000 to 10,000 speakers, 
while the number of the tribe has risen from 39,000 to 11,000. Absorption by 
Assamese appears to be going on still, but the rate is slower than that noted at the 
last census, although 8‘2 per cent, of the tribe are now Hindus, against 1'8 jper cent, 
in 1911. 

For Kaoliari, following the procedure of the last report, I have added the 
Dimasa speakers to those returned under Kachari and Mech, since all the speakers 
are of the same tribe. In the result we find that there has been a drop of about 
8,000 in speakers of these languages ; the number of the tribe shows a decrease at 
the same time of 21,000. If the figures were reliable we should thus have nearly 
90 per cent, of the tribe speaking the ancestral language, against 86 per cent, in 
1911 and 76 in 1901. The tribal number shown, however, is a good deal lower 
than the actual, for many returned theraselyes under other castes, notably Ksbattriya. 
The absolute decrease in speakers is reduced to only 1,700 if we exclude Dimasa. 
This is made up by an increase of nearly 20,000 in Goalpara cand decreases in 
all other plains districts, especially in Kamrup, Darrang and Oachar. It seems 
therefore that among the iVIeoh section of the tribe the language is robust and 
growing with the population, although some part of the Goalpara increase is due 
to immigration of Meches from Jalpaiguri. But Assamese and Bengali are displac- 
ing Kachari steadily in the other districts. The accuracy of the enuineratiou was 
probably a little greater than at the last census (except in North Oachar), and the 
falling off in the language seems to show a real desire of some of the people to 
return Assamese and Bengali rather than their mother tongue. Probably they 
have not lost their Kachari, but a great number are bilingual and the usual feeling 
of superior civilisation oonfei’ied by Aryan speech must have infiuenced them con- 
currently with the move towards Hinduism. At the present rate, however, it will 
take many decades before Kachari dies out as a spoken language. 

Uahha shows a decline in number of speakers from 28,000 to 22,000; the 
number of the tribe enumerated as Eabhas has decreased at the same time by nearly 
9,000, but this is largely due to exclusion of Totlas, of whom 7,1:00 were added to the 
Babha tribe total in 1911. It is true that in 1911 Mr. Priend-Pereira reported that the 
Pati llabhas had lost their mother tongue and spoke Assamese (Assam Census Pueport, 
1911, page 142). Apparently the process is extending, but it is early yet to say hat 
Babha is a dying language. At the last census an increase of 8,000 Babha speaker 
was recorded, but this was attributed only to greater accuracy. I do not think the 
present decrease cam be put down to a real relapse into inaccuracy on the part of the 
enumerating staff : it seems to be due to the same cause as the Kachari decrease-- 
growing tendency of bilingual people to plump for the language of higher civilisation. 
The returns show a set-back, but this does not mean that the languages are dying yet. 
At the census of the United Kingdom in 1911 it was found that though speakers of 
Irish only and Gaelic only numbered 0*4 per cent, of the populations of Ireland and 
Scotland, yet speakers of both Irish and English were 14 per cent., and of both Gaeli& 


* For an aoconnt of Ohutiyai, boo LingujBtio Snrroy, Yolome HI, Part II, p-U8, See also Gait, History)^ 
Assanr, pp. 38 ff. 
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and English were 4s 6 per cent, of the respective pojnilations ; wliilc in Wales anil 
Monmouth a diminution of monoglot W elsli and increase of monoglot English was 
accompanied hy a practically uncliangcd percentage of diglot persons. 


124. In the decade a nuinher of tcxt-hoolcs, pamphlets and minor literary woiis 

has been publisl’od. No large worlc of a.nv inciit or of 

Literary activity. • i \ ‘ a ' 

any SignilicanctJ has appeai'cil. in Assanioso or Jionirah or 


any other language of tlio province. .Several local ueoldy uinvs])a])(ws continued to 
appear, but their interests have been mainly political and tlu'ir eirenlatioTi small: their 
influence on language and culture has therctore. been almost negligible. 


No signs of a lingua fmnea are visible. Ass;iiae,s(: and llio viirious foi'ius of coolie 
in the Brahmaputra Nailoy, and Bengali in the Rnvma Valley liave eoritiniicd 
to fnllil ail ordinary needs as local mcilia of cominimieaiiou iu the plains. English, 
or at least a mixture of .English words witlj ih-ugnili or Assaonese .senteiices, enters a 
good deal into discussion among ediieah'd peoj»l<'. Among the hill tidhes everywhere 
a knowledge of the local language is m-cessary for a, 1 1 purjtoses \mless an iui.eipreter is 
retained. It was necessary to print onr census schediih^s .'uhI eminierntors’ instruc- 
tions in five different hill languages — ]\rani|)uvi, Ta,ngl\hul, Kliasi, G.o'o and I ushai; 
in the other tracts plainsmen or bilingual hilUucn liad to be oiuploycd as (mumemtors 
and had to use Bengali or Assamese forms. 
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subsidiary table l—eoncU. 

Distribution of total population by language. 
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Drovince. 

Wbore chiefly 
Biiokon. 

Language, 

Total 
number of 
ppoakors 
(000 ’h omit- 
tod). 

*0*0 

aJ fl 
P 4 O 

Where ehiefljr 
; Spoken. 

j 


1021. 

1 1011. 



1921, 

19,11. 

"il^ 

k 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

DRAVIDIAN FAMI- 
LY. 

98 

56 

12 


INDO-EUROPEAN 

FAMILY. 

Q) 

0 ) 

10 


^ 751 


Andhya Grou^ 

Telugu or Andlira*'.. 

SO 

30 

21 

21 

4 

4 

All tea districts. 

ARYAN SUB-FAM- 
ILY. 

r).ji97 




Intermediate Orouii 

65 

S4 

s 


WDO-AnrAN 

miANCH. 


5,:iio 

750 


Kunikh or Oraon ... 

40 

20 

5 

Tea districts. 






G-ondi ... 

22 

10 

3 

Ditto, 

InnEB StTB-BBANOK 

r>77 

4{):t 

72 


Uni or Zandhi 

4 

4 

1 

Ditto. 






Drmida Oroujt 

3 

1 

... 


Ce7itral Group 

■m 

444 

60 


Tamil ... , 

3 

1 

... 

Tea difltriots. 

Hindi ... 

4(j8 

m 

59 

Evorywhoro. 






Bajasthani 

13 

12 

2 

Assam VttUoy, 






'Palhari\Gfo\ip 

96 

47 

1 

12 







Isfaipali or Klias-kijira 

' 9r> 

47 

12 

ETOxywhore. 

j 






Outer Strn-BBANOH 

541S 

4,820 

G7S 

1 






JU astern Group 

i 

6414 

U\18 

67-^ 







1 

1 Bengali 

3,520 

3,225 

441 

Sylhot, Cacliar 
and Goalpara, 






AssamoBQ 

x,72e 

1,532 

216 

Brahmaputra 

Valloy. 






Oriya ... 

162 

61 

20 

Tea districts. 






Bouthern Group ... 

1 

1 

... 







Mamthi 

1 

1 

... 

Tea districts. 



\ 



IRANIAN JSMAHOU 

1 

1 

... 




1 



(Bashto, Btdoohii, 
etc.) 

1 

1 

... 

Lakhimpur (Ooal 
mines). 



1 



VAGES. 

5 

S 

... 







OTHERS 

1 


... 







Total 

7,900 

7,060 

1,000 






chap. IX. — LANG-IJAGH. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 

Distribnhon hy language of the pognilation of each district. 


Kumber per 10,000 of population speaking 


District aud Natural Division. 

Assamese. 

Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Man ipur. 

Bodo, 
Mech or 
Plains 
Kachari 

Khevw^ri 
(Santali, 
Miindari, ' 
etc.) 

Kbasi, 

1 

Garo. 

Oriya. 

Ollier 

liiDguages. 

1 

2 

1 ' 

4 

5 

1 1 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ASSAM 

2,160 

4,413 

585 

406 

325 

307 

255 

218 

203 

1,130 

Beahmaputra Val- 
ley. 

, 4,460 

2,212 

625 

4 

658 

577 

2 

59 

324 

1,079 

Goalpara 

1,821 

6,321 

322 


1,470 

432 


209 

6 

419 
3( ‘2 

Kamnip 

7,553 

607 

220 

2 

1,122 

43 

0 

70 j 

12 

Darrang 

3,671 

1,813 

730 

2 

963 

888 

1 

11 1 

665 

1,256 

jyowgong 

6, tins 

1,812 

564 

2 

208 

213 

1 

13 

167 

1,727 

Sibsagar 

6,232 

1,59(1 

740 

7 

15 

665 


1 

511 

1,203 

Lalcliinipur 

3,076 

1,785 

1,339 

8 

6 

1,349 

1 

1 

G6G 

1,769 

Sadiya 

1,610 

263 

716 

26 

2 

195 


237 

6,901 

!Bali]:ara 

1,605 

162 

210 

34 

45 

783 

55 

*382 

736 

5,983 

SuEMA Valley ... 

9 

8,623 

717 

258 

10 

75 

9 

4 

120 

175 

CacLar (including 
North Cacharj. 

39 

6,961 

1,916 

974 

53 

146 

23 


17:i 

726 

Sylhet 

2 

9,180 

468 

1 109 

1 

43 

G 

4 

109 

78 

Hills 

33 

255 

61 

2,288 

28 

1 

1,877 

1,399 

2 

4,058 

Garo Hills 

Xhabi and J aintia 

27 

1,122 

47 

64 

>•« 

2 

7,960 

1 

1 777 

Hills 

So 

H7 

115 




8,220 

4 

267 


1,186 

Naga Hills 

119 

42 

80 

26 

113 

5 


9 

9,602 

Lushai Hills 

7 

144 

16 

2 

... 

6 

3 

1 *. 

4 

9,820 

Manipur 

4 

18 

36 

6,334 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3,607 


Note :--Separato figures for North Ciichar Hills are not available. 

Others ** in column U includes ail languages spoken by less than 2 per cent, of the population of the Province. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Gomparhon of caste and language tables. 



Strength of 

Number speak- 


Tribe and language. 

tribe (Table 

ing tribal 


sill). 

language 
(Table X). 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Austric family. 

Kliasi and cognate tribes 
Monda 
Santal 

Tibeto-Chinese family. 
Abor-Miri 
Chutiya 
Garo ... 

Kacbari, Mech and Dimasa 
Kbamti ••• 

Lalnng 

Lushai (Lushei, Hmar, Paite, Balte) 

Mauipuri ... 

Mikir ... 

Naga Angami 
Naga Ao ... 

Naga Lhota . .... 

Naga Serna 

Naga Tangkhul 

Rablia .... •** 

Tipura ... ^ .•« 

Dravidian family. 

Gond 

Oraon 


••D 


164., 808 

203,855 

Column 3 includes 37,852 

137,901 

120,656 

Nhasi Christians, 

84,138 

103,034 


80,667 

78,605 


. 96,009 

4,113 


161,915 

172,912 

Column 3 includes 7,484 
Garo Christians, 

303,584 

270,639 

Column 2 includes 15,728 

2,953 

3,957 

Sonwals. 

41,033 

10, .383 


61,090 

84,999 

Column 3 includes 24,125 
Lushai Christians. 

197,404 

243,202 

Manipur State only— see 
paragraph 123. 

111,629 

109,120 


46,098 

43,050 


22,085 

30,142 

Column 3 includes 7j926 

18,400 

18,412 

Ao Christians. 

33,464 

34,883 


22,828 

28,934 


70,491 

22,239 


4,501. 

4,986 


51,880 

21,682 


42,213 

. 

'39,587 
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CiiAP. X — TN:ri rair'.’iKS. 


CliArTEI? X- 


INFIBJIITIES. 


125. O\yino: pnvLly to 

Scope and accuracy of statis- 
tics. 

in some cases at tin's census 


(Hfrieultlos of (liag insis, anil partly to iiitontiniial coiiccal- 
ine it, tile stalistles of iuliriiiitaos ais' f.ar loss roHaliio tlian 
the other census Jip'urcs, c.vei'pt jnii'Iiaps t]i(,i«c for ago and, 
, those for caste. 


It iias seriously 1)(3i!n proposed to drop tlie onipiiry a! together. Eut in India 
there are few ordinary nreaus of obtain iiig si.atistdcs on l.he.se, sulijeets over any wide 
arc.'i and as tiic errors are to sotno extent constant the statistics ol distriinitioii and 
rariation arc of some comparative interest. IMie Goverinnciit of Iiidi.a docided 
tlicreforo to retain the criqniry. 

The infirmities tahnlatcd in Imperial 'rallies X.ll and XI! -A arc tlio sa ne as 
tliosc of 1911, namely insanity, dcal'-niiitisin, lilindness and I/'prosy. A siuglo colnma 
of the sclicduJe was jirovidod foJ“ tlie.so and tlic instruction (in the various vcrnacuiars 
to tile enumerators was — 


It’ an r povsiin lio blind of botli oyrs, or insaiio, or suffriMig Eroin ooiTo-dvo leprosy, or deaf aail 
(Unnb, outer the inutie of the inlirmity in tliis cobiiiui. 

Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or only deaf or only dtiinb, nr who are Hofiering 
from wiiiLe leprosy only.'’' 

The only difference from the 1911 procedure is intlie decision liy the Government 
of India to omit, for various reasons, the words ‘ from birth ’ after ‘ deaf and 
dumb.’ 

In spite of this clear wording and of repetition in tiio iinstructions to the higher 
staiT, many (Icfoots aiipoavcd in the entries. Single entries of ‘deaf’ tverc common, 
necessitating referonoo after tho eonsms to districts for fuvidier enquiry. Other entries 
sucii as blind of one eye,! niglit-blind, ‘totally,’ occasionally mad, half- mad, white 
leprosy, also occurred. 

It would doubtless bo hard even for educated laymen in all cases to distinguish 
mere idiocy or weak-mindednoss from proper insanity, or sucli disoascs ;is leucoderraa 
and sypliilis from true leprosy, or climsightednoss from real hlindnes.s ; tho mistake-! of 
the ordiKary enu nerator are therefore not to bo wondered at. Besides the above 
unintentional errors tliere are cases of deliberate concealment. Tlu'se occur iu the 
case of leprosy, especially in persona of respected family and among wonifm ; also in 
some cases of insanity and deaf-mutism, especially among children, because parents 
are naturally lanwilling to acknowledge tho defeot so long as they have hopes of cure. 
As I shall show below (paragraph 130), there are grounds for supposing that the 
change of wording in tlie case of deaf an:i dumb has indneed condoiuatiou of omissions 
in respect of children in many cases. 

On the wdiole, I think that increased education and insistent supervision of 
ennraerat-ors by tlie higher staff has resulted in somewhat less inacouracy in the 
record than in that of previous censuses, except in the case of deaf-mvitisra. 

Owing to very great differences in the returns for 1921 and 1911 in Manipur, 
Naga Hills and Lushai Hills, special veferencos were made to the District Officers as 
to tlie causes. The Political Agent in Manipur attributed tho difference to increased 
nccnracy on the part of the enumerators, and the .Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 
Hills to improvement in the district census arrangements and in the education of the 
inhabitants, which allowed of the employment of Hagas in place of foreigners as 
enumerators. The Superintendent of the Lushai Hills could give no reasons. 

The slip-copying and sorting wms done, as in 1911, by a special staff under careful 
supervision, and maiy doubtful entries were referred back for further enquiry in the 
districts : this part of the work was therefore at least as accurately done as at last 
census. 

One can onjy guess at the degree of accuracy attained iu the end. In the l^st 
report (page 105) Mr. MeSwiney thought that .it would be e^speetinf** too much of oiw 
onumeiatois to insist that tneir returns are reliable in as mneb as 90 per cent, of 
the cases. I am inclined to put the limit lower, and to think that even with our 
increasacl precision in 1921 wm should not count on 75 per cent, of the entries being 
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con-ect.^For lepers tlie unmj>:;r_:i]i(V.Ya i:: likely to be toj s:rall, for i!,e biiadtoe 
lai‘g' 0 . j?or the otlior tw.) iafiriaities eri'Oi's of iiiaoco''ate (liagaork rurl cjacoairae a'- 
nvay to some extent^ caneel out, cliougli uofc T.-bollv, as th'/ roeavriae; dkTs-rYoe.-^ 
foi'Aho fcv»'o sexes indicate. " ' o 

TJio three BuiKsidiarj Tables atbehed to this Gh vp'tei' gh-' pr.'/poviioo-ite aa'ar-;. 
by se.x, district aad age Lor I'io dilfercat iiiiirmities, aa'l f.or diifoiYvA-.oisaj r-it.Vi'. 


Year, i 

5 B nsane. 

i 1 

Deaf- 
n'i u iiG . 

Blind. 

1 1 

Lepers. 

i 

1 i 

i Total. •: 

1 J 

j 1 

!92r.. ! 

1 4,099 

5,957 

Cl 

4- ,4 04 

21,5S3 ! 

j 

] 

j ill 

7i'J 

1 

}'/ 

;7; 

:;7ii 1 

1911 ... : 

3.ri0 

5.399 

6,408 

4.372 

19,1S3 ! 

IGOl... \ 

i 

2.5'iO 

j 

4,575 

5,759 

5,0SS 

i 

1 

17.932 J 

IS91„. I 

3,022 

4,031 

5,832 

0,727 1 

1 

1 .20,202 1 
1 ! 


The absoiaL 


pa. rod 




e niira!)c..s avc 


sierrlc Cosa'icl; cx; 


'■ I'U 


snail enn- 
atisu. I:i :v 

j her afiiicced isith any one iaiirmi-iy 
i one thaiisaad, Lxad ia nix of oui' ui-itoicc-' 

is loss than 


tho Slim of ti’.e foav cla: 


i,000. 


oiice Taiaaci'js.- 


NoTn:— Tlio n^uiTVA in iliii'ion rHow iiio proportion par 
Kl(/,000 of the t()t;!,i pupiilaf.ion. 


tioeatc figaros nms; be examined ■with 
caution. 


Tho totals for 1921 and 1011 in the inset stateraent dil’er fr /in tho snin ei th;'* 
c.anstitucnts on account of the incln.sif)n of person'' .snifm'it'.g ireon more than one 
infirmity. There avci’c 290 of these in 1021 and 112 at tho last cciisns; the details 
will bo found on the title-page of Imperial Ta])lc XII. 

T’lo total afllictod has gi'own b.y 2, 10.5. Taking all togetiioy the proportiin of 
the inlirm to tire total popui.ation shows a sliglit fall coinj)are 1 rrilli 1811. T!;is is 
what wo should expect, in as much as a great part of our increase of popula'.io'a 
consists of inimigraiits, among whom there arc not likely to lie many periTLancLU.ly 
infirm of body or mitifl, Tlie proportions are considerably higljcr for each infivinity 
than those recorded in Bengal. 

120. The number of the insane has increased as it did also at the last 
, . , c(msus. The proportion in the total popidatiou has also 

rjoanity-vaiiation. iucrcased, but it is Still less, foL'. both males and fetn:x!e.s 

than that recorded in 1S91 (see Subsidiary Table .[). In tho natural divisions, the 

increase is cor, side rable in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and very 
high proportionally in the hills. 
In th.,' Surma Valley there is a 
de' 

I the proportional fig'Lo es, 

; amoim' the feimrlei.. cf hV/lhot : 
! 


ArSOAivI -• i02i— IWSAHiTY. 


[ipnpAn A 
nrvnrii TaArT 


A .’P [) p , X 





fi/IAP Ho. 20. 


/i decrease in tho coYaa! as well os 




• ib.i. ihi'r - 
, ’ 'h , 1 1 i , i’ 


riaaii' 
’?rd uiali 
t,?r.rrea ' 


:5 'XV../ 

plO OO -X lOilX 




: iiV'i 




iiv ! 

.rL ----,0 1 ! I . I i 

bhflilli; 


I ih 




?iej 




ivXuiX'ic 
1‘OiA IlL tilt 

i 1 j 

;Y 

“Ci'cbabiv a 


Oh 


gifooter 




iv, ■ j 


OxSiA Oi iUliaYOS 
in the 'V Yloy 

over that of tho ioooioaYoJloy. 
Jeut this is col;.' o'^'p^ioub : 


;o too” 


drib, olriCer 


!!!:(; 


f a 


1 ! 


L' i 1 1; 0 [ . . ' :f p ‘ 1 1 ; 0 1 6 i 0 0 

cf ivL.:.a.n= hi, the two v;-rll:-y.i 
a.';i-rror,'Ch vm-y no.;,.;’ ns.of' .rther. 
T:..e D.mra:ag disiricc figm’es are 
also riri.oh obscured by the 416 
n3i'son,s (330 males S6 


lemalcs) counted in the .a.sylum. .ExcintUag thoe.s bori:. .outsiuo tne distviOu, i-ar'-'ang 
hdlg into the chuis of SO-dC) per 100,000. 

The proportion of insane to total popntation in the riiils is novv nejuij. ciouhlc 
that for eithm’ valley. A part of the increr.sc may donbtlo.ss be aiiributel ;.o greater 
accuracy, especially in Manipur and tiic hlaga liiHs, but it mu.hj be noreti that the 
■HiUs have shown excess over the plains at the Irrh cenmse.s. Ah was .remai’Ked in 
th-eliidia, Conaim itfiprndof 1911, the areso of maximimi intensity are either in the 
^dlls or along the foot of tho hiii.s. 
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CHAP. S.— INPIBHITIES. 


Map No. 20 sliows that the Lushai Eilis is still the leading district in regard 
toils proportion of insane. It is not easy to assign .any _ reason :1 or this. l)eaf. 
mutism is also high in the district, and this is possibly associntod witli goitre and a 
cretinoid state accompanying it ; an average of about 2,000 cases of goitre is 
treated annually in the hospitals of the Lushai Hills. Probably many cretins and 
congenitally weak-minded persons have been, entered as^ insane. But the total 
number sIiows a satisfactory decrease from 311 to 2l2 in spite of incrotiscd populalion 
in the district. 

The Naga Hills proportion has increased about five-fold, but comparison with 
1911 is illusory on account of there having been more foreign enumerators, with less 
local knowledge, in that year. Imperial Table XII-A shows the Sernas and the Aos 
and the Kabuis to he the worst sufferers ; there is no obvious cxplanatiou of this. 
I fear that the better local knowledge of the hill mrumoratei’s is a (nvo-edged sword ; it 
may result in the inclusion of more weak-minded persons as 'woll as more of the 
real insane. 


127. The sex figures for lunacy show considerable changes from those noted ia 
.nsanity-sex, ageand caste. In. that year the malo iusano cxcccdod the fem.ales 

in all pkins districts except Cachar Plains. We now 
have a slightly higher proportion among women in Cachar, Nowgong and Sadiya; the 
absolute figures are lower than those of men in all cases, however, and explauatioa of 
the slight divergences is not called for. In the Hills in 1911, all districts except the 
Naga Hills showed more female insane than male. This year the males exceed the 
females of unsound mind in the .G-aro Hills, Naga Hills and M anipur, All these 
differences appear to be due to changes in the method of enumeration or accuracy— 
perhaps not increased accuracy in all cases, but local variations in the enumerators, 
standards of accuracy are responsible. 


diagram No,7- ASSAM, 

ln$ane-No.per lOOjOOOperaons of each age. 



As shown in diagram No. 7 


the general increase since the 


year 1911 in the pnsamty 


figures is distributed over all 


ages in both sexes. 


The increased proportion at ages under 10 is very small compared with those of 
higher ages— else-we might have concluded that a larger number of the congenitally 
weak-minded had been included among the true insane. 

The proportions of insane among males increase with the ages up to 60 and among 
females up to 60 only. The caste and tdbal statistics throw little new light on the 
question of distribution of the insane. The figures for the hill tribes confirm the 
locality figures already discussed The Brahmans and Kayasthas have hmher propor- 
tions than most of the other ihd^nons castes and tribes of the plains, ° 

Among tea garden immigranets,, there, are, few. insane; for instance, Mundas have 
20, Tantis M* ^ntals 31 and Ghamars only 18 mad persons in every 100,000. 

128. The .hatlses of' insanity and ite lodai raoidence ana it easier to 

, : causes Of rea«ond wificb do,.n9thh(^;|i#'...than ones which 

so. Pm* f^tance, as a cause 

must he ruled out, for we haye Mil tribes with. ^exceeding in 
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Admissions to Tezpur Mental Hospital, 
1S12-1921. 


^tiolofflcal factor or asso- 
ciated condition. 

Actual 

number 

of 

cases- 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
admis- 
sions, 

Hereditary insanity or mental 
instability 

138 

14 

Ganja or bhang 

198 

20 

Mental stress 

149 

15 

Epilepsy ... 

62 

6 

Other causes 

76 

8 

Cause or history unknown ... 

372 

37 

Total 

995 

lOO 


propovtion o£ insane other areas where cousin marriage is prevalent {e.g., Svlhet with 
a prepomlerance of Muhammadans allowing the practice). jS'orcananv correlation 
be found between the amount of consumption o\ganja\i\: districts and^urevaleiice of 
insanity, although in individual cases the malady can be traced to ' Locaiitw 

v'ith its attendant physical conditions, may be a cause ; yet it is iinpossible to say at 
present why our tliree most easterly hill districts should show far higher proportions of 
insane than the otliora on the west and in tlie centre of the province. The Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills proportion is the lowest of all districts in the province for males : yet few 
of our people live at greater altitudes than do the Khasis. 

Into the one Mental Hospital of the province, at Tezpur there have been 995 

admissions and readini.'^sions in the ten years 
1912 — 1921. Hrom the medical returns it 
appears that t'le history or conditions and 
predi.sporing causes were unknown in 87 
per cent, of the cases. Qanja accounts for 
about 20 per cent., but it is probable that 
onlj a small proportion of ordinary govja 
lunatics would be likely to he sent to the 
asylum unless they become criminal. In 
1921 the average daily number of lunatics 
in the asylum was 427, of whom 188 were 
criminals. The number of cases of mental 
stress, which falls under two heads, sudden 
and prolonged, is large : this seems to be the 
next factor in importance after ganja as a 
predisposing or exciting cause, k few 
private cases are admitted to the asylum, 
but most cases are detained by legal 
process. Criminal lunatics are sent under orders of the Local Government and 
nomcriminals on a warrant from a Magistrate— generally after pro-luction by relatives 
or other.s who are unable to take proj)er care of them. In both cases examination 
and certification by a qualified Medical Officer is a necessary preliminary. 

129. According to our returns the number and proportion ■ of deaf-mutes lias 
Deif-mutism decreased everywhere in the plains and has increased in 

all hill districts except the Nuga Hills, As map No. 21 
shows, the worst districts are on the west, south-east and north-east boundaries, while 
the north, centre and south of the province are least affected. The Naga Hills was the 
worst district for this infirmity at last census and it is so again this time ; but there 

is a satisfactory fall from the 
high figures of 1911. The 
Lushai Hills district shows an 
enormous rise in propoitions 
and now approaches the Naga 
Hills in the apparent severity 
of deaf-mutism. It is difficult 
to find a jeason for the large 
Lushai H ills increase. Proba- 
bly the 1911 figures were too 
low : the present, ones ap- 
proach nearer to those of 1901. 
Those who were dumb were 
assumed to be deaf also, hut 
this procedure was also adopted 
in 1911, as the District Officer 
reports. In Manipur, owing 
to a mistake in translation, 
the head of column 16 in 
schedule read only 'deaf’ in- 
stead of ‘ deaf and dumb ’ in 
the Manipuri language, but 
as this did not happen in tire 

iiistruetiou to the higher staff I do not think it is t 

shown by this yeaVs statistics. As I have noted in paraoi^p^ 
absolute ‘ figures* are low, and a small 

of the enumerators therefore makes a correspo d J S * o 

proportions for a district. 
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CHIP. X.— INPIRMITIBS. 


[SO. 


Tli 0 sex figares for cleaf-muto.s in iho plaiirs geaorally approach each other 

more closely thaa at the 

Deaf-mutism by SOK, age a.nd casts, prtvvious CensusPS 

DIAGRAM Mo & ' ASSAM. and WO may therefore 

sopposo that there is 
loss error arising from 
iiitcutional conceal- 
ment. Nevertheless it 
appears that our statis- 
tics this year are less 
accurate in the case 
of doaf-miitism tlnn 
they wore in Mi, 
Scrutiny of diagram No. 
8 will show lilts. True 
(lea [‘-mutism is a con- 
genital defect, and 
persons suffering from 
it arc relatively short- 
lived. The propor- 
tion of such persons 
to the total living at 
each ago jioriod should 
therefore show a pro- 
gressive clooline. The 



diagram shows that this 
was the ease in 1911 
for both males and females except at ages below 20, where the factor of intentional 
concealment may be expected to act most strongly. In 1921 we have lower propor- 
tions for both sexes at all ages below 40, and there is a steady rise of the. curve for 
males above 60 and for females above 30, This point-s to the erroneous inclusion of 
poersons who have lost their hearing late in life, and the fall in the numbers under 20 
years of age indicates more exclusion of children suffering from real congenital defect. 
We have no reason to suppose that any more cures are being effected than uas the 
case in former years, and another expolanation must be sought. As the enumerators 
are certainly educated as well as (or no worse than) in 1911, and the change in pro- 
portions extends over most of the province, it seems probable that the change in 
instructions, that is, the dropping out of the words ‘from birth,’ is the chief cause. 
Although no such report was made at the preliminary enumeration or during my 
tours .before the census, it is most likely that enumerators in many places have taken 
the omission as a positive instruction to include only those who become deaf and dutnli 
at the later ages; or at any rate sympathetic enumerators have not Ireen so strict with 
parents hoping for a cure of their children as they would have been, had tlie ‘ hom 
birth ’ qualification been retained. In any case the curves show that our statistics 
arc unreliable as regards congenital deaf -mutism. 

The caste table .shows [;kat the Angami and Serna Nagas are the worst alTected 
tribes in the hills, the Sernas having nearly 
extreme are the Tangkhuls, who have only 6 
difference is of course partly artificial, due to 
contrast between the tribes is striking. The Lhotas 
third of the number of deaf-mutes recorded in. 1911, ^ 

not varied much. The tribes of the Lusbai Hills are badly ^affected iir proportion 
their size- Probably prevalence of goitre with cretinism is associated m these hills 
with deaf-m.utism. , 


5 deaf-mutes per ' millo ; at the other 
deaf-mutes- recorded in 23,000. The 
different types of enumerator, hut the 
show a great drop) to about one- 
althougli the tribal strength has 
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181. The proportion of Wind in the proyince has increased for males by 3 and 
Blindness. ^ 100^00 ; we have to go back to 1891 

r T • figures exceedng those now recoided. The 

increase is among females in the Surma Valley and u, both sexes in the bills The 
Brahmaputra Valley is still the division most free from Vlindness, and as a whole it has 

fij^i'dly Taried from 1911. Diff- 
firs-nt districts of the Valley 
yaij considerably, some having 
incri^ses and some decreases. 
ImmiTrants are dhtributed 
among all the districts, and 
cannot 1^ taken as accounting 
for all tlq variations ; probab* 
ly here also the personal 
equation the enumerators 
has entered. 

The largt increase in the 
hills is certaia'.y due to great- 
er care taken, by the census 
staff — although of course 
this may also indnce some 
excess of entries in the case 
of old people wiih dim sight 
■who are not really blind 
As explained in the last 
report, the high proporton of 
the blind in the hill districts, 
and especially in the lilaga 
and Garo Hills, seems to be 
due to the absence of general 
cleanliness and yentilation. 



182. The statistics of the two sexes approach mircb more nearly for blindmis 
Biindne88-.«6x.i»6and oasto. than in the case of other infirmities ; and there is barty 

any concealment, since there is nothing derogatory to be 

family or to the individial 
in the admission. Blindxras 
is an infirmity of the oic, as 
shown by the accompmy- 
ing diagram which compares 
the proportions in the 
age groups for the Iasi two 
censuses. The higher position 
of the, female curve at 30 — ^0 
and always after iO .will 
be noted. This confirms 
Mr. McSidney’s note of 1911 
that -woK-cn up to 40 seem to 
keep thfir sight better than 
do men but after 40 they aie 
more ifflicted : this is probably 
flue to dimness of sight 
brought on by the long time 
sjtsnt within the house and in 
presence of smoke from the 
cooking fire. 
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CriAJ'. X.— TN'WllMn'TKH. 


AlU:illg l/lK' 

pi’OviiH'ial 


liU'i'M'V o;- lu'?li'n' Mio nro|H)rt,ii)ii of I, ho hi; id, o- lo^ bcloff the 

-i'ici:n !iv. The Ihudyas, iiul.vd, Iki-vo () liy hliii 1 iii a, total of 

over 7 000 ; aiv' th.e llraliman a-el tvayahlia id'oiinftioiis oi' i.ho adlio.le,) to thoir totals 
are oalv' ai.’iut tvv ;-tliinl^ ot tie g-eueral p:'o;K)d.iiiii for the iiriviiieo. Some iiul^roaous 

ca4.es and olaiiiatnhe.s of or laity eiiiti, -a, tiro ra,II hehur tiie leu iirop irtions aad 
others rial '., 1 ) 0 re !d .r in, tlie ilrahinivpiitra, '/all.iy. Aho ua, khrcliaris and 

Kalitas all sidTorlers ami ieivats, Uajlrmsis ,aii,d Ivoelrs im»r,4,!!,ui liu; averag'd. In 
the Surma Valiev the hiuViis au, I Nauvvu!,',l,r;i,s ;ire uuin luiliete I tlmii the 
Patais, Napits, or Yo^ls 


Amoi ' fch) hill fcriltt-i Llie iiij irui l.'(>r l•l(!e ri)i.l),v th ise i’o!’ I i lalil.v, hut there arc 
some "real; 'contrasts. '1,'h is in tmi lYnya ILilh ilin A os ao'.' more (,!i i.:i thro;; times as 
haillv aitecic I as lho-^'V-?ti>nhs. ICukis saHVr loviee as !u‘a.vi!y iis Lusimis. lAikirs arc 
310 worse Oil' than hht gi;uer,il Bruhmapntni Wrlloy p ip d, dlon. Tli 'n; , scums no 
parlicidar explatui-wii of t^oise iraiyiii”- pr,)pi)r(,ions I'oi' hliii Ine-;-; in the dirrorimt ram 
aiiil cistos : the oriajiatious oi nearly all ai'o mil, ol' doni's a ul rli ire is little diit or 
glare anywhere h ■’tt'Oa. Lh)s,sil)ly .some resorl, more j,,) me lied tmatiajiit than 
others ; but tha'i' Ai’e no stalisiic-s ol: fcliis. 


'nrc nil riiH’ of on irati nr ; for eatara it in th ' ton, years T ilrd-l.h'J 1 . i,u the Iiosnitals 
and dispensaiie^ ol: the provinee was 3,31 1., a iiu uh n-n, little ove;' h,al'' l;!ie 1 1 a, I iiiiiaber 
of him I p.’KSOiis rcc ii'.ied in ID , 1. Ihgiirns for opei'atiuns oi' jireviono deewles woiikl 
bo r.itermtiag for coni'iaris on, hut rhov arc in,'irgel in t,ii;i returns for old ihiiigal aui 
Paste,'! .B legal and A i,sara and are not available se|) i,rai dy i'm' .h'riuii. Tliere is uc 
record of tho saoocss or failure of the operations, t a ii iii l'iirme I hy tin fei'p ictor 
Gcnval of Civil Uespihils that 5!) per ec.iit. nr more are likclv to he sneo '.'Si'nl, when 
pertamed with prupor care by Surge ms, hnt ,1'ailiu'ct imry ;!,;u i lut to !!,) per cent, 
whore the opoi':,itoi' is of iudill'cvcnt skill. 


133. That tho statistics of leprosy snlVer mor.itlian thoKeol ( lie uidmr three census 
Leprosy, iiu'ii'initios froiu concealmnat of the dise.isc is shown by 

tho wide gap hnlwceii I he proportions in ’ the nc cos : the 
.mmhor and proportion for in d-is arc ahou!, ihroo timn.s tho-^o for fcmah.s. The erroi’S 
<f excess duo to wrong d'agnosia will certainly iiot he onough to hakmee tliosii dno to 
CDiceal uent. In 1391 tac Indian Leprosy donimission foun. I tlia',. aim'd; iO per cent, 
ol cares bronght before it were of di,s;iases other than leprosy. i,'h;.,! Oousiis Conrnis- 
sbier for India in 1911 3’e,n;.irkol that it would l)o rash to asiort tint llm real an moor 


oi bpiirsin India did not osceedby 40 or 50 per cent, the tahidat 1 1 e.iasin lig ire ; and 
eni Hint medical and I'osoarch anthoritic.s have o.sbiinalol hetwo m uOO.OOl) and a 
as tlic real 'number of lepers ia India -—agiinst the 101), O'D,) iMoordod ;it the liit 
cenc. a. Having re,gard toh.ith kinds of error, 1 should say tliab tlie Assam stalistios 
may In quite as much as 100 per cent, too low ; figures for himales of « ourse iicing niore 
■uniMAnble than those for males. There is no reason to suppose, lio.vover, that this 
census is any worse than the last in this respect— in fact it is probably hotter m the 
Hills. Comparison with previous ccnsus'3s can t'lo.'cforo be uiadii without danger. 
In t le province ls a whole, as Subsidiary Table I shows, there has been a continuous 
decrease at all the ooasuses in the proportion of lepers to tho total populttbion. In 
fact, in British tQrr,tory there hos been an aotnal as well as a proportio'o.-il fall in the 
number. The two nlleys sh'are the present decroise, but tho .Hills division has a 
coEsidoiable increase, the numbers being now about double those of 1911- At tho 
last census the fall in he Hills proportions Avas attributed to greater accuracy in 
diagn )sis, whereby casei.of leucoderma and Naga sores were oxoinded. In 1931 rve 
have had more local meUas enumerators and it is possible that their greater ko;3n'aes3 
and local knowledge has tud them to increase tlie entries by putting down other 
diseases as lepmsy ; the fi.grres for the Naga Hills wrtaiuly look as if this has 
been done. The 1921 Mansur 'figures, however, appear more like an approach 
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iiie trntli tlian do Lho 1011 ones. As map No. 23 slio'.vs, tlic Garo 


ASSAM -r- (921— lEPROSK 


(\;1AP No. 23. and Na^'a Hills are now 


^^-nrrff] |T\ 


woi'si areas and tlie Lirshai 




Hills and Sadira are tlie best 
lllll l^ Ita / for lenrosv. InlOll Goalnara 


AOARIiANG 

lllllliLUl' 


!-! Hi 


..-iiWiASIandJAINriJ 


Ml -H:' - ' / c'T ^ 


i and JAUVnA Hill f^.-3 f:iA(;A lill 1 

,/MAf!l( Un\ 


for ] eprosy. In 1011 Goalparsi, 
and Sib.sagar rrerc the most 


affected disiricts. The iiici- 


rWl^ 


riEFEBEHCES 


7 EUi of hers per » dciiCG Yavies Evulely in different 

» i0(),0'Jll ol IVvuletioti. 

6-10... r~] parts of the province ; alti- 


tude, climate and race seem 
to hoar no relation to the pre- 
valence of leprosy — at least no 


hetH'oen those factors and tlic census statistic.s. 


coiTclartion can ho traced 


There ai’o two le|)(.n' asylum, s in ilic province, at Sylhet and Koliima. The Sylhet 
asylum on tire cerrsus date had 50 inmates (00 males and 9 Cemales), cf EE'liom 25 E'fere 
born outside A.asam. Tu Koliima asylum there Evere 35 lepei's (37 males and 8 females), 
all natives of the Na^n- Hills. Lepers are admitted under the Act by MfiHstrates of 
districts on warrants. Tlicy can also ho sent to a.H.ylumt. by the police aiid by laspeotors 
of lopens. But the hEp.'a! process is siddom applied and in most cases applicati ns are 
1'eci‘ivod from private ])orsons, (J.y/., .A'lanayers of tea gardens or from pat icut.s them- 
selves. Civil Surgeons of districts also sometimes seird cases for admission. 

A.S until recently treatment has iieen rather palliative than curative, and iasti- 
tiitinns are so foEv, wo cannot put down ihe decrease in the number of lepers to cure of 
eases. The I'eductiou in the proportions soems to be genuine, especially as rises liave 
oocarred at the sat.no time in the joroportions recorded uud w two others of the iniinui- 
ties, insanity and blindness. Immigralion of a large number of people not generally 
snffei'ing from disease may also have tondol to lo\fer the proportion of lepers. Le.gal 
action for segregation of hepers is rarely taken in As,‘;a!U eEmu in the ^case of 
beggars, but it seoia.s probable tliat the general decrease of the proportions in 
the plains is dmr to improved sanitary conditions and care of the people themselps 
in avoiding contagion. It m.ay be hoped that Evitb the urEv tiajatments lYceatly 
iuti'oducod, and extension of action both by the Mission to Lepers and by Government, 
the elimination of leprosy will proceed more rapidly. 

The ligui'es of the last census (the 1921 figures for all India have not yet 
been cominuaieated) show that Assam occupied the highest posirioii among tue 
provinces as regards proportion of lepers, and the lowest po,sitiou as to percentage of its 
lepers segregated in asylums. Although our proportion of lepers has dicre snl some- 
what at the present census, the absolute number iu the province has iiicretasinl, and 
Unless SOI no more stinking meoisures are adoptecito cope with it the un.}nYiaoiy di.iuu- 
guishecl position of Assam is likely to continue. That it is_ pos able to cope with it 
hfts been .shown by the medical work o.^ Lieutonant-Oolonol Sir Leonard li,ogei3, i.3i,.s. 
and the Settlement work of the Mission to Lepers. 
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CHAP. X.— INPIIlMITIKS. 


134. Tlie aex-eurvcs shown in diugrrim No. 10 divorfijo from tlie beginnii; 
Leprosy-sex, age and caste. hut thoy nro a littlo lujamr together at the iLl 

ages. Up to 30 tlio male leper proponions recorded 
about double, and after that ago treble, the fomahts. 'I'bo fall in proportion of mT 
lepers from the 1911 figures occurs at all ages after 10, but chiefly at 40-60. [ft! 

<{o(‘.i’caso among 


DIAGRAM No. 10. 
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tivpr, 


is botwcon 2U and 
years of age, and also at 
fiO-OO. There is a sligM 
rise in tho proportions for 
chili Iron of both ses6§, 
but tho actual numbsrs 
ar(i suiiill and the result 
is v<u*y likely duo to bad 
diagnosis. As the liabih 
ity to the disease would 
seem to ho greatest 
b('tween tho ages of 20 
and 50 it is satisfactory 
to n.ol,Q that the ebief 
part of tho fall shown in 
tho 1021 curves as com- 
pared with tho 1911 ones 
is for that period- 

statistics shows that some of the aboriginal tribes in tbe 
siiffcrorfl. I'ho Moohes have as many as 18 lepers 
nifitflo i -T ^ Miris, Mikirs and Hajhansls arc not much hotter. These fom 
? S R lui? Kaoharis and Ohutiyas, witli 

KaHtaJjinrT httle above the general Valley proportion. Brahmans, Kayasthas, 

fufi^ieTted Wo proportions leas thaar the general In 1911 it was 

of hlffh fio-nrM Ila,ihansi8 were? doubtful, hut the repetition 

under whiAii census seems to show that the conditiom 

connectiLtilh thrcTr^^^^^^^^^ cleanliness may have some 

8hould\ave nothing to explain wliy tho Sudras and Patnis 

respective oastfiti ^ lepers in every ton thousand of the 

'immigrationrAectsVeL^r^^^ proportion is muoh less, although in this case 
the inoidence of Ihus from onr statistics wo cannot generalise as to 

2-6 lepers^*n everv^lonnn^^®^’^® *®!^®®^'^®^ slightly ovej 

.- considerable nninSs’^Xfl.AW proportion than that of any other caste d 

■'diminish greatl^the risk of uJe cleanliness and exclusiveness must 

they are reflect those for the localities where 

theWfe ha^e buto Nagas’ high,Anl 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE 1. 


Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last fee Oensmee. 



Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

District and Natural Divi- 
SiOD, 


Male. 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


1921. 

1 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

^ 1881. 

j 1021. 

1911. 

j 1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1-4 

1.5 

16 

17 

18 ^ 

19 

.0 j 

21 

ASSAM 


52 

47 

63 

37 

45 

37 

35 

48 

35 

73 

37 

37 

95 

65 

60 

€6 

69 

75 

39 

BBiHiTlPUTR.^- Valley 


54 

4G 

60 

37 

38 

33 

33 

44 

31 

75 

88 

S3 

106 

66 

60 

70 

64 

91 

46 

Goalpara... 

69 

79 

82 

109 

88 

59 

66 

62 

B6 

53 

91 

93 

113 

116 

85 

73 

79 

97 

97 

60 

Eamrup 

d6 

49 

39 

59 

28 

27 

26 

22 

43 

14 

78 

86 

60 

81 

54 

60 

62 

32 

65 

45 

Barrang*.,. 

152 

lU 

74 

81 

24 

60 

33 

37 

49 

15 

60 

8.3 

100 

149 

55 

54 

77 

82 

139 

43 

Nowgong 

31 

30 

4 

28 

14 

32 

25 

13 

27 

13 

76 

91 

130 

102 

74 

66 

71 


87 j 

50 

Sihsagar ... 

dl 

36 

39 

43 

33 

30 

22 

29 

24 

9 

70 

83 

56 

93 

77 

50 

57 

46 1 

73 ' 

37 

Lakhimpur 

39 

19 

14 

26 

25 

20 

19 

8 

28 

17 

66 

90 

04 

125 

45 

58 

82 

76 

127 

32 

Sadiya ... 

68 


... 



74 

... 

... 


... 

86 



... 

... 

m 

... 

... 

... 

.M 

Balipara ... 

39 

... 





... 

... 


... 

... 





1 

... 

1 ... 



SUEMA VAlLEr 

41 

48 

45 

63 

41 

37 

34 

30 

53 

33 

08 

73 

83 

77 

70 

46 

50 

1 50 

53 

35 

Caehar Plains* 

42 

48 

47 

64 

66 

44 

60 

44 

69 

43 

57 

76 

83 

54 

91 

46 

63 

49 1 

43 

63 

Sylhet+t ... 

41 

43 

45 

G6 

37 

35 

31 

28 

49 

30 

71 

78 

82 

91 

67 

46 

47 

51 

.55 

31 

Hills ... 

100 

49 

57 

61 

13 

91 

63 

51 

51 

13 

130 

110 

111 

136 

36 

101 

98 

93 

108 

31 

Garo Hills 

56 

i 

37 

40 

62 


47 

40 

41 

66 

... 

79 

66 

83 

119 

... 

63 

06 

60 

126 

.n 

Khasi and Jaiutia 

28 

30 

34 

60 

30 

40 

33 

38 

44 

27 

65 

58 

63 

115 

87 

40 

41 

16 

88 

70 

Hills. 

North Cach.ar 

...f 

21 

48 

236 


...t 

69 

45 

208 


,..t 

49 

63 

ns 

... 

...t 

23 

67 

83 

... 

Naga Hills 

184 

35 

45 

BO 


132 

36 

39 

40 

1 - 

343 

1 627 

438 ' 

238 

... 

297 

602 

451 

166 

... 

liUBhai Hills 

216 

397 

292 



272 

380 

249 


I - 

186 

' 19 

160 


... 

267 

12 

180 


... 

Manipur.., 

102 

13 

21 



SO 

15 

12 

... 

... 

63 

12 

18 

1 - 

... 

35 

8 

12 

... ! 

... 


Blind. 

Lepers. 

District and Natural Divi- 



Male. 





Female. 




Male. 




Female. 


Bion. 






















1921. 

1011. 

1901. 

1801. j 

1 1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921, 

jl911. 

j 1901. 

1891. 

lan. 

1921. 

1911. 

i 

1901. 

1891. 

jissi. 

1 

22 

33 

2.4 

25 

^^20 

27 j 

28 1 

29 

,30 

31 

32 

S3 

1 84 

^ 35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

« 

1 “I 


97 

94 

97 

107 

74 

96 

37 

.J 

105 

57 

80 

90 

135 

18 3 

96 

35 

33 

39 

60 

38 

BBAHMAruTnA Valley 

80 

81 

85 

76 

73 

78 

73 

76 

74 

49 

87 

98 

139 

175 

94 

33 

41 

43 

65 

41 

Goalparft 

101 

100 

126 

134 

96 

105 

94 

1 

140 

147 

84 

116 

137 

210 

297 

169 

37 

38 

63 

90 

59 

Kamrap ... 

94 

106 

125 

72 

88 

76 

82 

80 

61 

65 

71 

78 

137 

97 

72 

31 

31 

28 

36 

36 

Barraag 

62 

54 

66 

40 

77 

58 

GO 

45 

46 

60 

77 

63 

77 

123 

40 

36 

32 

29 

Go 

25 

Noffgong ... 

80 

94 

71 

07 

63 

1 

100 

75 

63 

33 

78 

104 

77 

134 

51 

35 

43 

27 

51 

27 

Sibsagar ... 

69 

G7 

47 

64 

47 

72 

64 

61 

Bo 

19 

104 

114 

128 

235 

lie 

45 

53 

51 

82 

53 

Lakhimpur 

63 

69 

71 

66 

63 

59 

68 

66 

61 

29 

66 

76 

102 

186 

91 

36 

43 

4« 

85 

37 

Sadiya ... 

100 

... 


»« 

... 

86 




... 

14 





6: 

... 



... 

, Bnlipara ... 

39 


... 


... 

3 





77 

*'• 





... 




Bit&ma Valley 

104 

ior> 

103 

130 

78 

100 

93 

93 

117 

67 

70 

101 

146 

306 

110 

30 

38 

40 

55 

37 

Caehar Plainet 

94 

89 

86 

91 

’ 81 

114 

IPO 

88 

86 

82 

54 

94 

114 

167 

;i3 

30 

39 

47 

70 

50 

Sylhet ... 

107 

108 

107. 

137 

77 

97 

91 

93 

122 

06 

80 

103 

161 

215 

no 

18 

28 

38 

53 

35 

Hills 

m 

tos 

116 

163 

S3 

151 

100 

131 

196 

46 

04 

31 

48 

91 

SI 

34 

18 

34 

60 

37 

Om Hills 

183 

161 

143 

314 

... 

193 

101 

254 

469 

... 

106.1 

1 

. $0 

93 

137 

2 

60 

64 

54 

98 

... 

Khasi and Jalntia 
_ HIUb. 

North Cachai 

87 

89 

143 

110 

122 

120 

62 

105 

113 

99 

45 i 

33 

' 66 

59 

70 

25 

20 

33 

37 

60 

..-t 

36 

48 

216 

40 

...t 

77 

18S 

187 

33 

...t- 

36 

73 

183 

32 

...f 

15 

59 

83 

8 

Naga Hilla 

160 

209 

172 

103 

... 

209 

236 

252 

145 

... 

102 

31 

35 

124 


59 

19 

IS 

sa 


Lushai Kills 

146 

128 

193 


... 

160 

98 

HIG 


... 

9 

7 

13 



4 

... 

2 


-s 

Manipur 

148 

39 

66 

... 


125 

1 29 

1 35 


... 

54 

6 

31 

... 


27, 

1 

10 




31 populatiou of tlie mental Asylum in Barrang born outside the district be excluded, the figures in. columns 2 and 6 are reduced) to 36 and’ 

of lepers born outside the district but enumerated in the Sylhet letwr asylum reduces the figures in eoIumuB 26 and 30 to 77 and' 18, and Ihosft- 
“ and 31 to 102 and 26. 

Tiigurea for North CuOliar for 1921 are not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Distrihutmi of the infirm by age per 10^000 of each sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll—concU. 

JDistnhution of the infirm hy age per 10,000 of each sex. 


Age. 

1 Blind. 


Male, 

Eemale, 

1921. 

1911. 

1001. 

1691. 

1881. 

1921.' 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


B 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

TOXA.L 

... 

... 

... 



■ 



10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

C-5 ... 




271 

863 

371 

373 

108 

200 

318 

302 

282 

161 

8-10 ... 




589 

547 

607 

628 

890 

370 

348 

465 

443 

411 

10-16 ... 




676 

609 

655 

548 

471 

351 

304 

483 

393 

279 

15-20 ... 




425 

412 

868 

426 

493 

405 

304 

439 

386 

535 

20-26 ... 

... 



420 

413 

616 

449 

) 

362 

401 

358 

428 

) 









> 1,040 





[ 968 

25-30 ... 



... 

627 

4B6 

541 

410 

J 

432 

488 

404i 

435 

) 

30-35 


I«« 


679 

638 

614 

405 

*) 

554 

692 

623 

618 

) 









1,338 





[ 1,026 

35-40 ... 




639 

630 

469 

439 

) 

545 

621 

635 

425 

i 

40-45 ... 




678 

679 

794 

788 

■) 

743 

733 

804 

778 










> 1,278 





> 1,268 

45-fiO 


... 


561 

691 

678 

426 

) 

616 

673 

671 

460 

) 

50-55 ... 




999 

026 

926 

816 

) 

1,656 

1,060 

1.088 

1,003 

) 









1,647 





[ 1,635 

55-60 ... 




524 

609 

407 

432 

) 

520 

602 

■ 417 

3S0 

) 

60 and over 



... 

8,312 

3,898 

3,266 

3,803 

3,169 

3,887 

3,688 

3,521 

4,063 

3,717 





Lepers. 


Ago, 



Male. 


Female. 





1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 



1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


1 



32 

83 

. 34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

* 

40 

41 

^OTAZ„. 


... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-B ... 




39 

27 

33 

31 

76 

95 

46 

70 

119 

88 

5-10 




169 

73 

136 

142 

187 

329 

128 

252 

338 

420 

.10—15 «t 




314 

274 

356 

376 


615 

621 

878 

719 


15-20 ... 




474 

399 

485 

472 

‘ 718 

711 

741 

861 

744 

802 

20-25 ... 



... 

556 

607 

617 

609 

r 1,432 

832 

887 

896 

794 

" 1,603 

26-30 ... 




979 

961 

957 

878 


1,023 


878 



30-35 ... 



... 

1,184 

1,330 

1,249 

1,277 " 

- 2,399 

1,204 

1,364 

1,387 

1,245 

' 2,023 





1,230 

1,276 

1,234 

1,361 J 


901 

970 


983 


^-46 

M. 


... 

1,260 

1,636 

1,381 

1,468 ' 

m\ 

1,179 

1,080 

1,078 

1,207 •; 

^ 1,580 

... 



... 

952 

894 

874 

806 J 


806 

686 

626 

550 J 


60—55 ... 




1,069 

1,000 

924 

1,065 'j 

1,457 

797 


974 

807 ' 

1,481 

66-60 ... 




529 

357 

. 853 

361 J 


312 

403 

■H 



50 and Over 


... 

... 

1.246 

1,168 

1.402 

1,166 

1,283 

1,196 

1,025 

1,096 

1,138 

1,586 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Number afflicted per IQQfiOQ persons of each age period nad mmlcr of females afflicted per 1000 

males. 


Age. 

Number afSiotod per 100,000. 

Number of females afflicted 
1,000 maloB. 

per 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lopom. 

Ineano. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

iQlQlll 

Female. 

1 

* 

3 

4 

6 

6 

B 

3 

9 

10 

1 11 

12 

13 

ALL AGES 


57 

46 

78 

60 

97 

96 

80 

25 

24 

686 

920 

34a 

0-5 


4 

3 

18 

15 

20 

13 

2 

2 

857 

860 

679 

m 

5—10 


17 

13 

71 

56 

36 

21 

8 

6 

716 

777 

578 

67S 

10-16 


27 

34 

99 

87 

46 

32 

21 

18 

1,015 

717 

560 

683 

15-20 


46 

40 

95 

70 

68 

43 

48 

S3 

927 

788 

877 

523 

20-25 


76 

49 

99 

65 

57 

38 

62 

27 

738 

776 

793 

522 

25—30 


96 

62 

95 

51 

57 

44 

88 

32 

541 

544 

755 

364 

30-35 


97 

70 

88 

1 

66 1 

69 1 

66 

116 

I 

45 ^ 

859 ' 

683 

880 

355 

35-40 . 

... 

88 

77 

61 

55 

74 

96 

ISO 

50 

030 

044 ; 

931 

256 

40-45 

... 

103 

94 

77 

70 

107 

137 

184 

G8 

719 

714 

1,007 

328 

45—50 


■ 99 

108 

72 

68 

143 

209 

199 

85 

1 

758 

m 

1,009 

235 

50-55 


101 

100 

76 

85 

246 

297 

218 

70 

1 

794 

003 

973 

,260 

56-60 

.M? 

110 

80 

95 

94 

314 

391 

261 

70 

541 

734 

■ 929 

206 

GO and over 


79 

82 

137 

107 

788 

i 

042 

244 

01 

932 

694 

1,066 

335 
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CHAPTER XL 

CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OB NATIONALITY. 

186. The statistics of caste or race have been collected at every Indian census 
Nature and Scope of return, since 1572. Serious Suggestions have been made at 

various times for the omission of the question from the 
schedules and for the suppression of the classification of the Hindu population into 
castes in the census tables and reports. A Resolution was put down to this efiect 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1920. The resolution emanated from Assam 
and was to have been moved by a member from the Surma Valley, but owing to 
absence of the member it was never moved. The chief grounds for the motion 
appear to have been that the returns serve no useful purpose on account of their 
inaccuracy and that Government should not assist in the perpetuation of the caste 
•system and thereby encourage feuds between caste groups. A similar motion was 
put down in the Assam Legislative Council in 1921, but was ruled out as the Local 
Government had no power to alter the census questions ; also it was too late. 

As to the first objection, we must admit to much inaccuray, due partly to real 
ignorance and confusion about the foreign castes of immigrants and partly to indigen- 
ous tribes’ and caiptes’ changing their names or taking names previously used by 
other castes, in order to advance their social position.* Although this lacter teudeney 
has certainly been more pronounced in Assam at this census than at previous ones, 
it is a habit of old standing in some parts of the province. In 1891, Mr. Herald, 
the Subdivisional Officer of South Sylhet wrote, — The tendency is to write down 
a higher caste. This is by no means confined to the census. Registered deeds, 
land revenue receipts, etc,, were produced, showing that the claimants had been 

striving (successfully in many cases) to Aise their caste ” It is not true, 

however, to say that the statistics are worthless, for caste is still the dominant factor 
in many problems of demographic importance in Hindu society over the greater 
part of India. Perhaps in this province the actual numbers in the Hindu castes 
are important in only a few causes, but a knowledge of races and tribes is essential 
for administrative purposes in addition to its academic interest. It must be remember- 
ed that the statistics obtained and tabulated are for caste, tribe, race or nationality, 
and not for casto alone. If we could have satisfactory definitions of ' Bengali ’ and 

* Assamese ’ as race terms, and if the races of immigrants to tea gardens could be 
determiued easily, it would certainly be a matter of much less trouble to the census 
staff to record and tabulate only race statistics instead of caste for Hiudus and 
Muhammadans, just as is done now for Animists, Buddhists and Christians. 

As to the second main objection, relating to caste feuds, it is wrong to say 
that the action of the Government by keeping the caste column in the census 
perpetuates the system and foments differences; the feuds arise from the action 
of the various castes themselves" in cultivating the mistaken notion that the census 
can be used as a lever for raising their status. The census tries to record only 
facts as they are, and it is a principle that any man is at liberty to return the 
caste to which he believes he belongs. Therefore, after receipt of numerous petitions 
and counter-petitions, an order was passed by the Local Government that every 
person’s caste should be eutered as he himself described it, provided a real caste uame 
was given. , This, of course, assumed that every man must be supposed to be telling 
what he believed to be the truth. In fact, the rank and file of castes who returned 
new names often probably believed that they were entitled to them ; whether their 
leaders and the Pandits or Gossains from whom decrees were obtained (generally 
purchase) believed the same thing is not within my province to discuss.^ Certain 
it is that no amount of census figures, nothing but the verdict of society itself, can 
raise any caste or any individual in social status. No names of persons are kept 
on:record from the census, and whatever social or religious differences existed before 
appear to exist in just the same measure after the adoption of a new caste-name;, 
if there is any change in status it is due to culture and wealth rather than to th^ 
alteration of name. 

* A discussion of the telation of the caste system to.the four- classes or Yar»^ of the SMsttm and the fifth ejasat 
outside the pale will be found in Chapter JI of the India Census .Beport, 191L 
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Hence no departure from the previous practice as to the collection of caste aatl 
race statistics was made by the Government of India at this ^ census. But it has been 
decided that the subject should be treated more from a practical point, as an element 
of the population in its social and deroographical aspect, than fvoin tho point of view 
of ethnography or origins. Adjudication on tho validity- of particular caste claims 
finds no place in the census report. 

A glossary and various notes on the distribution of casto were given in 1911. 
Questions of division into functional sub-castes and groups have been dealt with 
sufficiently in previous census reports — notably tliat of 1891, Casto or race in relation 
to age distribution, sex, mariiage, literacy and infirmities at this census has been dealt 
with in tho chapters on those subjects. Wo are concerned now with the variations in 
irumbers and the movements for change made in tho dccado by various castes and 
tribes. New information of ethnological interest has been added in the Appendices, 


136. I have pointed out in the last pamgraph that the census record of caste is 
■fhe statistics and their merely an incident occurriug ill tlio coui’so of the Various 

accuracy, caste and social movements, and that it is only the 

agitating castes themselves which seek in the record _ an adventitious aid_ not intended. 
This factor has been much more effective in vitiating tho statistics of tho present 
census than those of formei’iones, .heoanse tho tendency to take ntiinos already in use 
by other castes has increased greatly, where before the usual practice was to adopt 
entirely new names. Different communities are not being fused by return of the 
same caste-name, but our statistics have been obscured by it in many cases. 

Naturally, there was a certain amount of friction in places whore an enumerator 
of higher caste considered that persons of an aspiring caste had no right to the names 
th^y returned. This was partly surmounted by visits and supervision of higher official^ 
but it is probable that eome enumerators disobeyed tho Government order : in such 
cases we, cannot say that .the record is inaccurate, however, sinco tho old (and perhaps 
.truer) caste name was recorded, , To avoid increasing this friction and also because- 
the Government, order as tp record of every person’s caste rendered an index mine- 
.Cessary, it was decided not to issue any casto-iudex such as was used at tho last census. 
The index of .1911 was used, where .necessary, in tho ooiirso of tabulatiori, but it was not 
jjsed at,qaum.erationf ; The mixture of figures is extensive for many of the indigenous 
castes and wUl be discussed in the next paragraph. 

■ For tea garden- immigrants lists of castes were given in tho Census Code and 
Supervisors’ InstruotionSi and these were used with whatever local supplemouts aud 
orders the District- Officers and' Charge Superintendents of tea distriots found it 
necessary to issue. On the whole, I. think tho tea garden record of casto and race is 
at least as accurate as that of 1911, and probably more so, owing to the care taken 
by District and Subdivisional Officers and others in charge of the garden census. 
Certainly it is more accurate than the record of languages on tea gardens. 


A third source- of inaccuracy is- found in tho tribal or race statistics where there 
have been conversions to Christianity. The instruction to the censusstaffwas— 

‘ For Christians the race or tribe should be shown iu eoluran 8. Christian converts who do not 
recognise caste should he entered as Indian Cliristains,’ 


, Unfortupately, the latter part of this was acted on in many cases of Christians of 
hill race?, igiatead of only for those converts, of the plains who had no definite tribe. 
Iu some cases oomparison with language and birth-place entries has enabled ns to 
place the Ohristipns in their tribes (e.^,, Khasis, Qaros and A.o Nagas), hut outside the 
well-defined hiU i’apes, such inferences from langaiige would he dangerous. 

The chief stafetios of caste are contained in Imperial Table XIII. Those for 
tea gardens are in B^vinoial Table X. In order ^ to reduce the size of the Imperial 
Table, only castes with strength over one per raille .of the provincial population have 
been shevra, except in a few cases of hill tribes 'iand- others for which figures were 
needed for administrative feasoas; Owir^ to a wronf mterpretation of the instruct- 
ions, the Sylhet Central Qffiod^did not sort bundles pf Buddhist and minor religion 
sMps lor easte,.OT tribe ; bul'tl^;-^ iot caused any indigenous 

caste of importance to disdift^' frorh the tahife ' - 

The three Subsiffiary Tables appended to' ‘this. ''chapter show (B “ casteaelassiM 
aseording- te te-^onal occupationj-' varktioB in-nastes sinee^d^^ ; (III) varia- 

castes and xaieesKelfeihe IrahmaTOtea - Valley ref erte^^ 
:paragraph 139.below»''^',-;,--;';-f;:’r; ^ - ■ ' 


m 
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As to the. first Subsidiary Table, I fear that not much reliance can he placed on 
the classification. It is necessary to classify somehow, and this appears to he the 
method least likely to lead to friction among castes. The immediate motive of nearly 
all the caste movements is the getting of some name which will show the caste to be 
agricultural and avoid the supposed odium of occupations such as fishing or labonripg. 
Thus some persons whose old or real oCcnpatiou is something other than cultivation 
are now shown under cultivators, because they have returned a cultivating caste. 

137- Instead of the movement towards universal brotherhood advocated by 

reformers at various times* , and reiterated recently by 
political leaders of the advanced school in India, we have 
to chronicle numerous separate movements started and 
continued by different castes for themselves and themselves alone. Being, as they 
generally are, efforts to raise their position by classes or groups who have had other 
classes on their backs for centuries, the movements are confined naturally to the castes 
concerned. Whether they arc good or bad movements and whether the castes are 
entitled to the new names they have taken is not to be discussed here. ^ I shall merely 
note the various agitations and their effects on the statistics. All alike arc distin- 
guished by the mark of clannishness or what for want of a better term might be called 
clan-selfishness — none has any connection with the uplift of other castes or the 
advance of society in general. , And it was noticeable that some of the leaders in 
special caste agitations were themselves either connected with some political party or 
had political ends in view. 

Eepresentations wore received sometimes from within the province, sometimes 
from without and sometimes from both. 

Excluding minor changes or errors, in nomenclature, the following is a list of 
castes and groups affected either by their own or others’ agitation or changes ot 
name ; — 

Sudra. 

Sunri. 

Sut, 

Tambuli. 

Tanti, 

Teli. . 

Vaisya. 

Vaisya Saha. 

Yogi. 

Yogis’ Brahman. 

It will be convenient to consider the movements in these castes as far as possible 
in alphabetical order; this will also obviate any suggestion that we are attemptipg to 
classify by social precedence. In what follows, where castes are grouped or discnsseu 
together, it must not be presumed . that there is necessarily any connection betwee 
them unless itisso stated. The number in brackets after each eastern the total 
strength in round thousands, where it has been tabulated. n 

Baniya is usually regarded as a generic name of various trading alfboug, 

it appears in the caste reWns of other parts pf India. The leaders ot ^ ^ f 

Baniyas in Assam decided at this census to omit the prefix Brittial. T is 
little confusion with other castes, as there are only a few traders from ™ 

who return themselves as Banias in Assam. But the propaganda was n 
th"ecommunitTdsone,bakpart returned the old name and 
was .that each part fell below the standard stren-th of 1 per mille and 
in the main tables. The total strength is 9,174 (o,9b9 Bnttials and 3,185 Baniya J 
a slight decrease since 1911. , .. . r 4 fii ■ 

Sarnis 19 V' returned themselves as Kayasthas in very many ^ oases, and meir 
number, haye, theWore^.iopprf tro,n SpOO Jo 9,00.0, MU 

Siuarrels in some places over this claim. This movement is not a n 
report, page 128. . . . < , * . • ;i .. 

Muinmarn (2) hwe nearly 

«ioll was noted m 1911. H«ace the heavjr fall in tkeit nnmbp tarn 86,000. 

Sorias aW noW oniy 000°toTC bem 

fe that they have preferred to give the nanae Sut, tiEder w i ? 

4ahulated- See note on 139" o f the last yeport.^ — 

~T,„, . HI. HW.... tt ; 

tie dl-BoMoii of caates and an aqnal start for aU at birth. Speech reported m the ifress, Apni 


Baniya. 

Grahabipra. 

Mahishva. 

Barui. 

Kachari. 

Mali. 

Bhuinmali, 

Kaibartta. 

Mech. 

Boria. 

Kaibartta Chari. 

Nadiyal. 

Brahman, 

Kaibartta Jalia. 

Napit. 

Brittial Baniya. 

Katani. 

Patni. 

i)as. 

Kayastha. 

Kajbansi. 

Dboha. 

Koch. 

Saha. 

Dom. 

Kshattriya. 

Sonwal. 
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Brahmam (160) have increased by about 27 per cent. This is due ia part 
probably to growth, , but chiefly to the inclusion of nroi’c Barna Brahmans and 
Agradam's than in J 911. In particular a large accretion to the numbers seems to 
have come from the Mahants or priests of the Yogi (Jogi) community. These were 
chosen originally from within the caste, and used formerly^ to be returned with the 
Yogis, but at this census a section of them broke from their fellows aud decided to 
return themselves as Brahmans. 

Das (31) or Halwa Das did not appear as a caste or sub-caste name at the last 
census, owing to neglect of directions, as explained by Mr. McSwiney under 
Kaibartta on pages 131-132 of his report. The differences between the sections 
of the Mahishyas in the Surma Talley appear to have been made up ; and the Bases 
have been classed under "Vlabishya in the tables, as the majority of those returning 
the name of Das for caste seem to have done so in disgust at the assumption of the 
name Mahishya by Patnis. One gentleman of position in the Simaraganj subdivision 
informed me that he was a Das and had no connection with the Mahishyas ; yet 
he had presided at a meeting of the local Mahishya Samiti liold a few years 
before. Probably some Patnis also -gave Das as their oasto, but I do not think the 
number of these was great. 

Bhohas (33) or Dhobis have decreased slightly in the ton years. Prom the 
Surma Talley they submitted a petition stating that there is no such caste as Dhoba 
or Dhobi mentioned in the SMatras and asjoing that ‘ Hindu ’ should he entered in 
the caste column of the schedule as Dhoba is merely a sect of Hindus. They asked 
also that the statement about their association with Ohandals should bo removed (see 
1911 Report page 130). An intermittent correspondence in the newspapers has been 
carried on, with the intention of showing that the Dhobi is as indispensable as certain 
other functionaries at Hindu festivals and that he has plenty of reason to have his 
untoucliability removed. 

Botns (25) have decreased from 31,000. This is because fewer of the indigenous 
Dorns now return themselves as such. They were formerly shown with Nadiyals and 
Patnis. At the last census, some entries wore tested and it was found that over half 
the Doms in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur were Assamese. Most of these, however, have 
now given up Dorn in havour of Nadiyal or Kaibartta as a caste name, and the Doms 
censused are nearly all foreigners ; the tea garden caste table shows that 20,000 out 
of the total of 25,000 were counted on gardens at this census, whereas only about half 
the 1911 total were garden coolies. 

GrahaUpras or Ganaks (14) are only two-thirds of their previous number, 
owing to their returning themselves as Brahmans. This movement is much stronger 
in the Brahmaputra Talley than in the Surma Talley. 

Kaoharis (207). — This tribe has followed different movements in different 
districts. The total number of Kaoharis shown has decreased by 23,000. But this 
is not real More than half the 28,000 in Lakhimpur returned themselves by the 
sub-caste name of Sonwal. * In Goalpara, where there w'ere no Kaoharis in 1911) 
we find now nearly 11,000 ; this corresponds with a decrease in Meches. In 
Kamrup there has been a substantial increase in the tribal number ; this has been 
concurrent with a large number of conversions to Hinduism, which in this case has 
not induced abandonment of the old name, Nowgong and Darraug have slight 
decreases, which may be attributed to new- names : Kshattriyas appear increased in 
both districts, and in Darrang, some new converts to Hinduism returned Mahalia* 
and a few Solanemia* as caste names. In Nowgong a section returned themselves 
as Saktas in ‘the caste as well as in the religion column. Sibsagar lost some Kaoharis 
by a transfer of territory to the Naga Hills. In North Oachar, practically all the 
Kaoharis returned themselves as Kshattriyas, They were at first entered properly 
as Kaoharis, with their language as Dimasa ; but afterwards the entries were scored 
out by the enumerators under the influence of a few literate men, and the language 
w^as entered either as Hairimbi or as Bengali, with the caste as Kshattriya. The 
Subdivisional Officer reports that the people themselves knew little and cared little 
about this movement. See also Chapter IX, paragraph 123, 

The decrease in number of Kaoharis is also due partly to conversion to Christian- 
ity ; ChiHistians are not shown inj pitt race or caste table and the numbers are not 
traceable as soi^ were entered Euerely as Indian Christians. 


' Census pages 227, 236, 336, 
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Kdbarttas {2^) ^ were sWa in 1911 under three sub-heads : Eaibartta Chasi 
Kaibarta Jalia and Simple Kaibartta. See also Assam Census P^eport of 1901, pai=pe 
. 132. _ The three groups have now been tabulated as entirely different castes, and the 
Mahisya caste lias ^also been separated entirely. Those who returned themselres as 
.haibartta only have increased more than fourfold from the 1911 total of 21,000. 
Some of this inciease must be due to natural growth, but the greater part I’epresents 
Fadiyals and Dorns of the Bra.hmaputra Valley and Jalia Kaibarttas of Sylhet who 
have given up then old titles in favour of the sirnple Kaihartta. It was remarked in 
the 1911 report ^that, although the names Kewat and Kaibartta seemed to be inter* 
changeable in JAamrup, the Kewats were discarding the word Eaibartta because of 
its assumption by the Nadiyals ; this process seems to be complete now and we find 
that Eowats (100) have an increase such as might be expected by ordinary growth. 

Kaibartta Ghasis (9) numbered 65,000 in 1911, The present decrease is due to 
separate tabulation of the Mahisyas. 

Kaibartta Jalias (3). — -The drop from lb, 000 in 1911 comes from the return by 
this group and the Patnis either of plain Eaibartta or of Mahisya, which latter 
name they had not thought of assuming at former censuses. With the change of 
caste name has gone a movement to return their occupations as cultivation rather 
than fishing or boating and to give up in some cases the retail selling of fish even 
when they have not given up fishing. 

Kchtani is the name of the section of the Yogis living in the Brahmaputra 
Valley who were formerly supposed to be the only people who could or would rear the 
pat silkworm. They have been classed under Yogi, but I mention tliem here as a 
representation was received about their inclusion with the sub-seetions known as 
Foliipohas and Thij/apotas. The objection was withdrawn by the maker and all these 
were included as Y ogis. There is a prejudice against rearing the pat silkworm as 
unclean, but recently eggs have been supplied by the Industries Department to some 
non-Eatanis, who have reared them successfully and so far have not been outcasted. 

Kai/asthas (122). — Prom 82,000 the number of Eayasthas has grown to 122,000. 
A great part of this increase is due to Baruis using the name. Some other castes 
must also have returned Eayastha, but it is not possible to determine them. 

KocJies (229). — No special reports or representations were received about this 
caste or tribe. Their numbers have fluctuated since 1891, and this census shows a 
decrease of about 11,000. This used to be the caste into which converts from 
Animism were received in the Brahmaputra Valley ; the present decrease, in face of 
large natural increases all over the valley, points to the disuse of this practice in some 
districts. Some of the new converts, instead of becoming Saru Eoches or Saranias, are 
keeping their old tribal names and some are describing themselves as Eshattriyas. In 
Goalpara where the largest drop in Eoches occurs, and where there is also a great 
decrease iis Kajhlinsis, there appear for the first time many thousands of Eacharis and 
Eshattriyas. In Darrang the decrease is due to omission of Mahalias, whose figures 
were included with Eoches in 1911. ■ 

Kshattrii/a (347).— Formerly the name of Eshattriya was practically synonymous 
with Manipuri in this province ^ outside Manipur, and Oachar and Sj-lhefc where there 
are old Manipuri settlements, only a few hundred Eshattriyas used to he counted. In 
the last few years the claim to an ancestry with epic associations' has been adopted 
or revived by leaders or outsiders for other tribes in process of conversion to Hinduism 
or already converted. The result is a very large increase in the number of 
persons returning Eshattriya as their orste. After deducting a genuine increase 
of 26,000 for Manipur, we have stiU. ab-out 70,009 Eshattriyas above the total 
of the last census to account for. Goalpara has nearly 49,090, where there were 
aoneiul911: these are Eajbansis and Eoches. Kamrup has 6,000, apparently 
people who were Eoches before. Nowgong, D arrang and the Garo Hills show over 
IjOOO Eshattriyas each— probably eo; -Eacharis or other Bodo tribes. The rest are 
nearly all acoountei for by the Eacharis of North Oachar : this movement I have 
described above under Eachari, 

MaUsym (70) with Dases (31) belong to Bengal and the Surma ’V'alley* They 
obtained permission before the census of 1911 to be tabulated as Mahisya by caste in 
place of their old name of Chasi Kaibartta. They quote Bhaatric authority and traoo 
%scehtfrom the iihioa of a Eshattriya father afid Tat^/a mother. The niita bars 
tabulated for the caste have been swelled greatly, and dfir statistics have B'een thiich. 
•confused by the return of the same caste name by the Patnis and Jalia Kaibarttas- 
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I’he community has been, distinguished for its loyalty to tlm established Government 
and the leaders in the Surma Valley consider that their prestige has been impaired by 
the intrusion into their caste of others with whom, it is said, they have no connection 
whatever. 

Malis (47) have increased by nearly 33,000. This is accounted for by an almost 
equal decrease of Bhuiumalis, who were also consused under Mali in 1881. They 
naturally prefer the latter name, as the Malis or Malakars of Bengal are included 
among the N ava-Sahha. 

Meohes (81) in Assam are practically confined to Goalpara, whore the miinber so 
returned has decreased hy about 6,000. The niitnlmr of Auimist Mcches is only 
about half that of 1911, while the n\mihcr of llindns is much the same. Some of 
the Hindus who wished to abandon the tribal naun', of Meeh described themselves as 
Bara hy caste and language and Brahma Iry religion. (Son Chapter IV, paragrapli 
64). These were idontiliod by putting Mccb in brackets aft(n' Bara in the general 
schedules. The fact is that there lia.s boon Ui real iiicrciase in l;he tribe in Goalpara— 
the language returns show .about 20,000 more .spoakors of |;h(5 tribal langnage—but 
about 11,000 have described themselves as Kaohaids .I'or the first time. Tlicre is also 
a number of Mech Christians. Somo of tlie growth of the. tribe is due to immigration 
from Jalpaiguri. 

Nadijials (IS) wore 6S,000 in the Brahmayrutra Valley at last census. Tire 
difference has gone into Kaibartta (see above). A. movomont similar to that of the 
Jalia Kaibarttas of the other valley has boon going on with the intention of improving 
their status ; and the local newspapers have been iuvokod. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the caste to stop selling fish, at any rate in puirlic markets, and to stop 
the going of their women-folk to bazars. 

Napits (33) have lost about 4,000. Most of this was in Sylhot, wlmre it appea.i’s 
they suffered privation with the rest of the popi.ilai.ion. From Goalpara Napits a 
petition was submitted asking that they should bo called Cliandravaidyas and i)votest- 
ing against being classed with the Kalitas — see remark under Napit on page 135 of 
the 1911 report. 

Pa/««‘s (44). — These were ] 11,000 at last census. As explained above, a strong 
movement was started, and decrees of Pandits were obtained, to allow the Patnis to 
use Mahisya as their caste-name. It was suggostoil by one of the leaders in the 
movement (himself a Brahman) that a caste which was so looked down on could not 
hope to improve its status without getting a better name; but it is not clear Arhy 
they could not find a name unappropriated by others. It seems from the reports and 
figures that somo Patnis also returned themselves as Sudra. They have not given up 
fishing and boat-plying entirely, but many returned their occupation as cultivation. 

Bajhcmm (92) appear decreased by about 30 per cent., owing to the use of the 
caste name Kshattriya in Goalpara. The movement did not affect the other districts 
of the Brahmaputra Valley, where the Rajbansis, though few, show incroasos over the 
1911 numbers. In Goalpara there was a split in the caste. Only those striving fof 
higher social and religions status, and reforming their manners and rites according to a 
strict interpretation of the SMstras have taken the caste name Kshattriya (and with 
it the sacred thread). 

S' (46) includes Sahas, Sunris, Saus and Taisya Sahas, hut not those who 
returned themselves as Vaisya only,. The group has decreased by some 7,000, owhig 
to the movement of the Sylhet members of the caste to use Das as their surname and 
Vaisya as their caste name. In other districts the caste has increased in numbers, 
and in the whole province if Vaisyas and Sahas he added we find an increase of about 
16 per cent., so that this class of traders is evidently flourishing. A printed applica- 
tion was received ^om a learned Vakil of Calcutta on behalf of the Shoundika oom- 
munity, asking thait all Sunris, Sahas, Kalwars, Sans, etc., should he placed under the 
class Kshattriya, and sept^ ' Shoundika Ognikul Hoihoyo-Wongshiyo. ’ Perhaps it is 
only the system of transliteration that gives its kakophoay to this title; fortunately 
our Kshattriya statistics were not further confused by this addition in Assam, as the 
community here preferred to retain its Vaisya connection and none are reported to 
have returned Kshattriya as their caste. 

/SewMoa? (16) was the suVoaste aaine teturped; by mWy of the Hindu Kacharis 
of Lakhimpur ami Sadiya and a %y few of Dam The name did not appear at 
the last census, or jff it was given at all, the members were tabulated under Kachari. 
They were gold-washers.under the Ahom Bajas. -■ -cj . 
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Sudras (166) nearly all belong to Sylbet. In 1911 less than 119,000 were 
censused. The large increase is due apparently to many Patnis, Jalia Kaibaittas 
aud others having assumed the name. 

Sunris are few aud hav'-o been classed under Saha. There were less than 3,000 
at the last census. 

Suz (21) is the name taken by the Borias. See Boria above. 

Tamhnlis are too few to appear separately in the tables in this province. In 
1911 there were ouly^73. A petition was received I'roin Bihar, asking for them to be 
classed as Nagbansi Kshattriyas. 

Tantis (70)._— The number has nearly doubled in the' decade. This is due to 
increase in Tanli coolies on tea gardens, and probably also to the more accurete 
tabulation of the sub-caste .Tugi of these immigrant Tantis of Bengal aud Bihar. 

Telis (39) liavc iucrca.sed in number very slightly, as ther belong mainly to Svlhet 
and .suffered from the general clcpras.sion there. They petitioned to be entered as 
Vaisya Tili. Tliey arc of course Hindus, hut were tabulated as Aniinists by a misprint 
jn 1911. 

Fafsya (25) besides being the name of one of Mann’s classes, is also that of an 
indigenous cultivating caste of Kami up. The provincial number has increased more 
than sixfolc, mainly on account of the movement of the Sahas or Vaisya Sahas in the 
Surma Valley. I am at a lo.ss to account for the very large increase in Kamrup from 
3, COO to neaily 1 2,000, since the number of Sahas has also increased there, and the 
natural grcwtli of population in the district has been only 5'7 per cent. 

Yogis (161) were tabulated at the last census as Jogi (Jngi), and their numbers 
have fallen by nearly 8,000. The chief reason of the decline appears to have been 
the .separation of many of their priests, who were formerly tabulated under the 
general caste name. The leaders of this caste have been making great efforts to ri,se 
in the social scale, and from the. beginning of the census operations have made applica- 
tions about the spelling of their caste name and the use of Nath and Devanath as 
titles for their men, and Bevi for their women. 'Ithough the enumerators and the 
public wore assured that names of individuals were of no value in the census record 
save for the temporary purpose of identification of entries before tabulation, many 
protests were made by members of the higher castes, especially against the use of 
the title Devi. .As noted by Risley as long ago as 1891, no intelligible reason can be 
given for the treatment to wdiich the caste is subjected by other Hindus.® The 
discarding of widow remarriage and alteration of certain of their marriage customs 
are among the methods adopted by the caste in the effort to improve its position. 
They have been at great pains to emphasise their ascetic origin, for which the 
spelling Yogi instead of Jogi or Jugi has been adopted. Their leaders have also 
taken exception to the description of the courtship or marriage negotiations noted in 
the Assam Census Report of 1911, paragraph 80 ; although the outsider may find in 
it a rather interesting and charming ceremony, it is felt to be a cause of ridicule by 
educated members of the caste, who deny the practice. Another point of objection 
■was the inclusion in former years of the Sapmelas or snakecharmers and Duliyas or 
palki-bearer„s as Jogis in Upper Assam. 

Yogis’ Brahmans at previous censuses were entered under the general caste nam.e 
of Jogi (Jugi), but tliey, or a section of them, have recently claimed a different origiu 
and have returned themselves as Brahmans ; they have also assumed the Brahman 
titles of Sarraa and Chakravartti in place of their old names of Nath or Mahanta. 
Some 70 in Lakhiuipur have been recorded as Yogis’ Brahmans. As far back as 1891, 
however, the Deputy Commissioner of Sylbet reported that Mali- and Jugi-Brahmans 
in many eases omitted the Mali or Jugi prefix and entered themselves as Brahmans 
only.t 

Of other indigenous Hindu and Auimist castes of the plains there is little of 
change or of special value to be noted. Most have varied their numbers according to 
the' tendency of the localities where they predominate. The Eiras (16), who are 
potters in the Brahmaputra Valley, lost somewfiat in numbers, chiefly in Nowgong ; 
there is at the same time a remarkable increase of Namasudras from 77 to 4,36*0 in 
Nowgong. Part of this may be due to immigration, but it seems that some Hiras must 


* The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, pape 359. 
t Assam Census Beport, 1891, Appendix A, jx. 
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have retiirned Namasudra as their caste, although iio report was received of such a 
movement. (For connection of the two castes, see last iloport, Hira, page 131)., 
The Alataks and Morans, who numbered over 10,000 in 101.1, have disappeared, ouing 
to return of various other and more correct oasto-namos {see pages 13 ji-105 of the 1911 
Report). 

Two great I’ace -castes of the Brahmaputra Valley, Alio ms aud Ohutiyas, both 
show steady increases. The Rablias have decreased somewhat ; this is probably owing 
to return of different names, since the loss is mainly among Hindu .Rabhas, and we 
know that conversion to Hinduism has been going on. 


The Tiparas of the Surma Valley have dropped in uumhors from 10.000 to 5,000; 
numbers of them have gone across the border into Tripura State alter the prohibition 
of jhmnmg in Sylhet, 

138. Although there is a general agroomont among tho Musalmaus of Assam 

that they have no caste, it has been tho custom in the 
1 uhamma ans. classlfy them iu tho usual groups or families such 

as Saiad, Mogul, Pathan, Sheikh, and in tho functional sections Mahiraal, Jolaha, 
etc. . 


'There are only a few thousands of Saiads and of the U ppor India race-groups. 

The great majority of ordinary Muhammadan cultivators 
is always returned as Sheikh, which title, however respect- 
able its original moaning, has now come to denote any 
Musalman not belonging to one of: tho other special 
classes. The marginally-noted groups wore affected by 
social movements among the Muhammadans. 


Jolaha. 

Mahlmal, 

Morla. 

(Musalman unspecified). 
Nagarchl. 

Sheikh. 


Jolahas or Muhammadan weavers in many cases asked to ho entered as Sheikh. 
Their number was over 7,000 in 1911 but is now too small to appoar in the tables. 

Mahimals (22) have fallen to about 30 per cent, of their last census total. Their 
profession is fishing, but they have considered it more respectable to return the title 
of Sheikh than their traditional ‘ Mahi, ’ even when they have not given up fishing 
or boat-plying. 

Morias, according to Ahom history, are the descendants of Muhammadan pri- 
soners captured at the defeat of Turbuk in 1610 A. H, They number only one or 
two thousands aud have not been shown in our tables. In Sadiya they asked to be 
returned as Morangia, but this was disallowed as not being a proper caste or race 
entry. They are the brass workers of tipper Assam, hut their industry was killed 
owing to stoppage of supply of raw material (imported brass sheets) during the war; 
and many of them took to agriculture. 

Musalman, unspecified (76). — Tho increase of this group from 300 in 1911 to 
76,000 at this census arises from two causes. The first and the chief cause among 
Assamese Muhammadans has been the growing objection to admit the existence of 
any institution resembling the Hindu caste-system. When questioned as to their 
caste, race or tribe many answered either ‘ none ’ or ‘ Musalman ’ ; and we had no 
alternative but to tabulate them as ‘ unspecified. ’ The second reason for increase in 
the gro.up was the abandonment by many of their title of Sheikh as a protest against 
its assumption by Mahimals, Nagarchis and Jolahas. 


NagarcUs, Muhammadan drummers, numbered only 3,500 in 1911, aud even, 
less were returned at this census, as many called themselves Sheikhs. 

Sheilths have increased fey well over a quarter of a million in the 

decade. The battses aie (1) nathrai growth of the old population : it should fee noted 
that the Sylhfet Muhammadans, mainl^^ Sheikhs, have increased while their Hindu 
brothers of the dist^t have stood stdl ; (2) immigration to the Brahmaputra Valley 
from Eastern BeugaT; ! (3) adoption of Sheikh as a name fey Mahimals and others 
who, ^ n?bt claim it. before. , - • 

; *1^6 MiaRiptwi Mu^lmaiK returned not as 

Manl^uri by race. They hayeis^aicd in the general .prosperity of the Maniprfr Valley, 
•and ilihmr number in the . ^ ten years ago. There 

are some Mwhna^is among Sylhet. These also 

were entered as Sheikhs and we. hay4"pP 'S^ppiCJite ,‘-??ecord qi their number ; in 1891 
over 7,000 ManiptaiMusalmans w^e xecordpdin the Surina Talky. 

r .■ '^^The ol^t f Phuuiya L al- 
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139. In Suijsicliary Tab'e III are shown the v^lriatiolls of certain indigenous 
The Assamese. ^nstes and ^I'aces of the live upper districts ot the Brah- 

galley. These are nearly the same castes as 
those shown by Mr. Allen m 1901 and Mr. McSwiney in 1913 for estimation of the 
rise or decline in the number of the Ass.ainese people but i have had to omit some 
minor castes tor which we have no sepatate fig'ures, and also one or two castes such 
as the Yogis (Jogis ) and the Baniyas whose fignres have been obscured by other 
causes. ' 

Statistics of the same castes are shown for the two last census years, and as most of 
the didercnt members atfected by the movements have been included, we can use the 
figures for the purpose of rough comparison, As there is no clear definition of the 
Assamese as a race or people we can do no better thin to adept this method of taking 
a group of typical castes and tribes and assuming, as was done in 1901 and 1911, 
that what holds good for these in the five main Assamese districts holds good for all. 
The numbers dealt with form about 63 per cent, of the whole pcpulatiou of the 
area. 


Assamese castes and races. 


District. 

Variation per cent. j 


1891-1901 

j I90M9ir. 

1 

1911-1921. ] 

Kamrup 

- 9-3 

+ n‘4 

+ 3'0 ; 

Darrang 

-5-9 

—0*2 

— 0‘S 

Nowgong 

—31*5 

+ 14*7 

+Si ' 

Slbsagar 

+8*e 

+ 12*3 

, +78 

Lakhlmpur 

+ 19*7 

+ 17'6 

+ 0*4 , 

Total 

~e*4 

+ m 

+ 6*0 


The statement in the margin shows the 
yariatioas for the last 3 censuses, The 
actual proportion of Assamese is of course 
kept down by the large number of immi- 
grants. The fignres certainly show that 
the Assamese are not dying out. The 
percentage increases in 1921 would be 
somewhat greater and the Barrang deficit 
would become an excess if we included 
persons who returned their castes as Kshat- 
triya and some others which it is impossi- 
ble to isolate. The 1901 decreases were 
due to effects of Kala-atar and the 1897 
earthquake, and the large increases of 1911 
to recovery after those calamities. At this census the increase of the Assamese is 
not as high as the natural increase in the whole valley (8'3 per cent.),. This may bo 
attributed partly to grestter fecundity of the immigrant population, including those 
settled in villages. But it is also due to omission of some sections of castes, as ex- 
plained above, and to exclusion of the two Brontier Tracts. Some of the people now 
in Sadiya and Balipara were included in the Darrang and Lakhimpom calculations 
in previous years, but as new areas are also dealt with in these frontier tracts, the 
statistics would have been loaded unfairly in fayour of the increase factor by their 
iaclusion. 

14:0. It is not permissible to dilate at length on the^ characteristics, customs and 
uiii .If *\ origins of our hill tribes, since it has been ruled that 

HU and ron er e . ethnological studies are not to form any prominent fea- 
ture of the present census. Moreover, we have in Assam a series of monographs 
(published under Goyernment instructions) which are likely to stand for many years 

as authorities on their subjects. The senes has received 
several additions in the last ten years, I give in the 
margin a list of the volumes in order of their dates of 
8jpp6£irnnce» Notes on other tribes such SiS the L^lungs 
and Babhaswill be found in previous census reports; 
in particular, the 1S91 report ooutains a stoie of iuforma- 
tion on various tribes and *sub*tribes whose numbers in the 
province are too small to allow of separate notes in every report. 

As a rule the tribes live in well-defi.ned area\and ^ 

angaages and conditions of life or habits revealed by the census have been discussed 

. Uttg with m Ctaptex I ox uadex the sp«^ SharirhwTtS 

:he Other chapters of this report. Movements among the Kachans have been 

■eferied to in paragraph 137 above. 

A representation was received from the head of 
h inclusion of all Syntengs, Lynngams, Bhm, etc., ^ 

Jhasis This was receive! too late for any action to be taken, byntengs ana wars 

Sen Ldthe ottei haye not, ae their numbare are emaU. 

~~ ' "Y jieB tiitragrapli 31 of Assam Census Keport, 1911, 


The Melthels. 

„ IVlikirs. 

Oaros, 

» Naga Tribes of Manipur* 
i, KaebarJs. 

» Lushel Kuki Clans, 

>, Khasis, 

5» Angaml Nagas, 

„ Serna Nagas. 

,j Lhota Nagas-s 
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At the instanco of xMr. Hutton, Iloiioraxy Kvcctor ol: Etlmoo-rapliy m Assam, 
certain iafoi’mation was collected at tlio census tiino about iril)cB of wliicli we liavo 
little of recent date on. record. Suminaiies ot tlio notes Various officers were 

kind enough to prepare on the Kliamtis, Singphos, Abors, .Miris, Mishrnis, Akas and 
Mas are printed at the end of this report as Appoiidix B. Some oxtocts from a 
paper by Mr. Hutton himself on the coiiueetiou of dillerout Haga tribes, their origin 
and certain of their customs, are also added in Appendix 0, with a note on the 


disposal of the dead in Appendix D. 

141. The principal costes and races found on 

Caste on tea gardens. * | 


Hindus and Anlmlsts [OOO’e omitted .j 


Caste, 

1921. 

1911. 

Casto, 1 

1921. 

1911. 

Ahir 

5 

11 

Kurmi 

14 

12 

Baur! 

34 

36 

Munda 

76 

63 

Bhar ... 

6 

lO 

Musahar 


lO 

Bhulya 

38 

44 

Oraon 

I9f 

12 

Bhumij 

SO 

25 

Orlya 

11 

4 

Chamar 

37 

37 

(unspecified). 



Dom 

20 

15 

Pan ... 

23 

26 

Ghasi 

17 

11 

Santal 

38 

32 

GoaJa ... 

22 

16 

Tantl... 

60 

31 

Gond 

31 

35 

Turl 

12 

13 

Kamar 

30 

24 

1 


1 



tea giiTcloiiB .Tvo tabulat'^d ia Pro. 
■viiKiial Table X. Those supplying 
o;vci' 10,000 arc noted in the mar- 
gin, with the numbers actually 
enumerated ou the gardens shoffu, 
in round tkou.sands, for 1911 ami 
1931. The largo increases of 
Mundus and 'I’antis are noticeable. 
These and other liguves of castes 
not shown indicate tlio predomi- 
nanco in the decade of Ohota 
Nagpur, Bihar aud Orissa as 
recruiting grounds for gardea 
labourers. 


The Bhiiiya, Bliumij, Dom, Ghasi, Gond, JCanmr, Miiuda, Oraon, and Tanti 
castes are found mostly in tlio Brahmaputra Valley; the Aliii'S, Bliars, Ciiamars and 
Musahars in the Snrma Valley. The other castes in the list are more evenly 
distributed in the two valleys. 

Musalmans form only 2 per cent, of tlio tea garden population and many of these 
are not recruited coolies but contract workers living in Assam districts. Most of them, 
returned themselves as Sheikhs, some merely as Musalmans. 

142. The statistics of Europeans and Anglo-Indians by age and sex are given ia 
European? anej Anglo-Indians. ImperialTable XVI. Tile uumbers for the province as 

a whole have changed little since the last census, although 
in individual districts there are variations. Adding the few Armeuiaiis to ‘European 
aud Allied Baces ’ we have now a total for this category of 2,798 ; in 1911 the nunihec 
was 2,730. The Anglo-Indians have increased only from 476 to 491 in the ten years, 


There is doubtless some inaccurary in the returns. As always a certain number 
of Anglo-Indians are prone to describe themselves liy the race of one of their European 
progenitors, more or less remote, and some illegitimate children of European fathers 
probably go down under the casta or race names of their mothers. Wo have no means 
of estimating such inaccuracies. IJut the domiciled community problem is not 
important in Assam. The Eur-opeans are all Government officials, tea planters, 
missionaries or persons engaged in o.immerce and industry.. The Anglo-Indians also 
are engaged generally in Governmeat or companies’ service or on the railways ; and 
we have no submerged portion of the oommunity such as is found in the great 
eities. 

The following table shows the distribution in districts 


Disiricts coniainittg Euyopeans and Aaglo-hidians numbering-^ 


Xielow ao. „ 

20-60. ' 

lOO-SOO 

300-600. 

j 60(1-700. 

Ballpara • ' 

, Manipur 

S’owgoug* 

Oacliar 

1 

Lathimpnr. 

Gaxo, Hills ' 

&ga. Hills 

Sa$ya\ * 

Kamrap 

SylKeti 

Kliasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 


Lastai HilB 

Barring 

Sibsagar 


''-is 

Groalpara ; ^ :■ ^ 





There is nothing special to be noted in , tire age figures . , in the Table. The age 
poups have been . design^ for both sectipn® , to give certain imfprmation required by 
the Military Department; while for Anglo-Iftdiaus the gjfoups adopted for the general 
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popalation have also bcea shown, in accorclauea with the wish of the Sanitaiw Denar^- 
ment. As m^ht be expected tor persons who are for the most part but soioarnere in 
the land the European iTia es number double of the females, and children are few 
compared with the adults, because they are sent to Europe or to other parts of India 
for education With Anglo-Indians the proportions of the sexes approach mm-o 
closely and children are in reasonable numbers. The total numbers are too small 
however, for any deductions to be made as to variation in age distribution and as to 
fertility. 

143. I have received communications from several correspondents as to the 

Changes in social structure. of the castc system and the iufluence on it of 

modern ihought. Tlie general conclusion is that culture 
and wealth are the only ladders by which the castes on the ground floor may hope to 
climb to an upper stirey and when they have climbel they do not attain to religious 
equality or to comuiensality. Their promotion is restricted to their being allowed tu 
sit down in presence of the exalted ones and to oonverse with them. 1'hk nf 

1-V t’X I'lr* /% •(- T-\ 1 •! t r-w ^ _ .f _ _ • J t*T • - 


• . , _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ w -y *. J. , vv i. -Lj W Tr X U tJL llj LVJ ill, , 

applies also to members of other religions when mixing witii Hindus. The difference 
is that the Miiliarnraadan or Christian will be at ease an ! will hebavA a^d 


is that the Miiliarnraadan or Christian will be at ea.se ani will behave 
as an equal in conversation with his Hindu friends ; while the Hindu 


be treated 

^ - — . .. — — — ,,*** 1 .^ -.-..Au.;-, 1.1 of loner caste, 

even when highly educated, will still bo in a snboonscious state of sitting on the ed<Te 
of the chair in presence of a' man of higher caste. ^ 


Signs of change in the practices of endogamy, exogamy, and hypergamy can hardly 
be noticed among the Hindu caste,s, and only isolated cases of departure from previous 
practice have been brought to notice. A writer has stated that caste tribunals in 
India are losing their value, and tliat tlieir edicts of excommunication are treated 
Muth contempt in some castes, tho excommunic?,ted persons and their friends forming 
a separate sub-section.* 

, The criticism ihardly applies to Assam as yet. In some places the power of 
excommunication asfa weapon has been demonstrated and revived by the non-co-opera- 
tion movement as a puiiisliment not for breaking caste laws, but for disagreement 
from the political views of a majority or of a dominant and clamant minority. 

No tendency to the formation of new castes by separation of functional 
su.h*castes is visible. Kather is there a general tightening up of the caste bond within 
the ranks of each of the lower-placed castes, manifesting itself in the adoption of new 
names and a general desire tq appear as cultivators rather than as followers of any 
of the other traditional pursuits. These remarks, of course, do not apply to tho 
unorthodox and the more unselfish of the educated classes. 

Among Animist tribes conversion to Hinduism as in previous years results in the 
giving up of some old practices and the retaining of others. Kaebaris who enlist in 
the Assam Rifles or Armed Reserve Police naturally find it improves their status 
with their fellow sepoys — largely Gurkhas — to be Hindus. Tliey often abandon old 
practices such as tiie e.ating of pig’s flesh and drinking of beer, but not others. 

Tho effect of conversions to Christianity has been, in some cases, to react on the 
polity as well on the individual. And this reaction is not always for the better. For 
instance among the Ao Nagas, where the education of girls is carried on by the 
American Baptist Mission, the conservative members of the tribe complain that an 
educated girl will not work in the fields and that consequent idling in the village has 
increased immorality. Again, Mr. Mills, Subdivisional Officer of Mokokchung, reports 
that the Mission teachings tend to undermine the structure of the tribe. -Each Ao 
village is governed by a council of elders, some of whose functions are religious, and 
Christians often refuse to serve ou the councils. In tiiue the . tribe may thus be left 
without a proper social organization. 

Among the Sernas other causes are tending against the cohesion of the village and 
the authority of tho chief. These causes are the cessation of warfare and the annex- 
ation of a large area since the last census.- The former cause detracts from the chiefs’ 
authority, which was formerly necessary for purposes of defence. The latter cause 
limits the opportunities of chiefs’ sons to migrate and found separate villages, and thus 
leads to intrigues among the brothers and consequent dissolution of authority. 


# il. Subi-aya Kamath— Tlie Census of India, 1914, 13S. 
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CHAP. XI.-CASTE, TIlIBB, RACE OH NATIONAMTT,, 


SUBSIDIAIIY TABLE I. 

Castes damped acm-ding to their imlUh ^l occumtiou.. 


Oecnpation and casto, 


ASSAM TOTAL TOTULATION 

1 . LAND-nOLDEns’ 

Ivajpufc 

CUL TIvaTojls (jAX'LUJ)ING GiJOWEES OE 
SPECIAL PiiODaCT.Sj. 

hllij"; 

CJiuti} 

GLasi 
Gond. 

Kali f, a 
Kewat 
Kocli 
KiiiEii 

IVIaliLsya 

Maliisya Kas 
^dli or Malalsai* 

Kajbansi 
• Sut 
Others 

S. LAilOCJEEBS 


Uanri 

OtllGl’S 


Stnmj^ldi 

(OOD’.S 

omitl(id). 


4. PonusT ATO Hill Teibes 





Oocupafiiora and («anto. 


8 . KaETW AKh AsTliOLOUHKt^ 
V? I’aliiibipra 


i)- Wiarmis 
Kayn.slJia 

10. MwrciAMs.Simiini.s Il.vM!iSis m.kt.. 

ane Juoaiwts-ABi, 

11. Thahekk and Pedeae.s 

Vaisy.'i, SImJul 
Vafsya 

Bakdees 
Napit 

'W'ASHEiatEN 
Bhoba ,,, 

w •« 

Wbatees, Cabdbes ato Dyees 

l*!in,or Panilta 
Tanti 

!!! ;;; 

Oaei'entees ... 

Sutradhar ... 


i 

I 


i 


Bhumij 

G-ai’o 
Kachaii 
Kiia.si 

Kihattriya 

Kuki 
Kalang" 

Koi 

Xushai 
Mocli 

Mikir 
Mill 
Munda 
Kaga 
Oraon 

Kabha 
jSantai 
Synteng 
Others 

5, Geasjiebs akb Daieyhek 
G oala 


6 . Fisheebiek aot Boamek 

Kaibartta 

l^adiyal 

Nataasiadra [** 

„ Patui 
Mahinjal 

Others! 

*I» Pbiests akb Devotebs 

Bmhxaan ,,, 

Pthers 


Knmhar 
OtUcrs (Hira) " 

Beack smiths 
Ksmar 

Others (lohar) 

Coeeectiokees.'anb Geaih Paechees 

Oil; ERESSBES 
Teller Till 


1<eathee woekbes 


BaskET-MAKEES AMD MAT-MAKEE.S 


* 

'• ^AEPH, salt, etc 


} 


►Sti-eiiffth 

{'JOO's 

omittceij 


u 

17 


122 

lo'2 

16 

2'0 

71 

8'S 

4(5 

25 

eS3 

H 

S3 

4-2 

267 

33A 

29 
77 

161 

20 

2-0 

44 

5'6 

30 
14 

61 

T‘T 

47 

14 


TO 

40 

5'0 

72 

9^0 

53 


Christian ..... 




I 


!} 


20’S 

S 

O'S 

2,920 

365’6 

m 

2,066 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since ISSl. 


Ctisto, tribe or race. 


Persona (OOO’s omitteil). 

P(3rc‘ent.T,[re of variatiton (increase 

+ , decrease — 

b 


1921, 

1911. 

1901. 

isyi. 

ISSl. 

1911-1021. 

1001-1911. 

1331-1001. 

IsSl.iSOl. 

percental-; - d 
let vi.ruAsnii, 

1 


5 

4 

5 

‘i 

1 

f 1 

s 

9 

10 

11 

Abom ... 



197 

178 

154 

179 

+9'3 

+ 1'MI 

+ 1.5*0 

— 14-4 

+ *2'J-!( 

Banri 


•1(5 

4,1, 

4,2 

32 

10 

+2-9 

+ 3-0 

+3*2'1 

+224*3 

+3501 

Bbiuya ... 


. 5-li 

G7 

50 

32 

5 

-IS'o 

+ 34*7 

+53-8 

+ 5iG‘S 

+9-11*7 

Bautnij ... 


-17 

30 

34, 

21 

25 

+ 21-4 

+r3'!i 

+ 60 '0 

— lS-9 

+Si*4 

Braliman 


IGO 

131 

11)9 

07 

119 

+2r6 

+3tV0 

+ 12*8 

-18’5 

+;Bl 

Cbamai* ... 

... 

52 

54 

44 

IS 

1 

^3*4 

+ 24-3 

+144*3 

+ 1,996*0 

+ 6,0*]17 

Ohutiya ... 

... 

G6 

80 

8G 

88 

60 

+8'1 

+31 

—1*7 

+4v6 

+594 

Dboba ,M 

... 

3;5 

34 

34 

38 

35 

—11 

+0-7 

-]1’5 

+ 7*9 

-50 

Doni 

... 

25 

30 

T'7 

de Ka4 

iyal 

~16-7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Garo 


102 

144 

, 128 

120 

112 

-|.12'2 

+ 12-7 

+6*9 

4“ 6 ‘8 

+a*i 

Gliasi ... 


21 

15 

13 

9 

... 

+ 41'9 

+ 18*8 

+38*7 


... 

Goala 


GS 

4,2 

38 

31 

13 

+3ii'0 

+10-3 

+33*1 

+1383 

+313*2 

Gond ... 


o2 

52 

4 

4 


+0’6 

-f-lj055’3 

+24‘3 

... 


Grahabipra (Ganak) 

... 

U 

21 

21 

24 

24 

-35’4 

H-4-G 

-13*5 

-0*7 

-420 

Indian Christiaia 


V29 

C4 

34 

15 

5 

+ior9 

+ 90'0 

+12r7 

+170*2 

+2,259*5 

S^achuri... 


22;J 

230 

240 

243 

280 

^31 

^41 

-1*4 

-15*0 

-22*1 

Euiliaxtta 


92 

21 

85 

67 

37 

4-3H97 

—75-4 

+25*7 

+81*1 

+146 6 

Kalita 

... 

235 

222 

203 

223 

254 

+5‘8 

+9-3 

*-8*8 

-12*3 

-7*5 

Kamar ... 


47 

43 

34 

30 

12 

+9‘6 1 

+28-3 

+13*8 

+ 153*1 

+ 305’ 5 

Kajastha 


122 

82 

87 

92 

18G 

-}-48'5 

-5-7 

—59 

-50‘3 

-341 

Kowat 


lOf) 

95 

64 

91 

104 

+ 5'G 

+17'7 

— 29‘6 

— 12‘G 

-4*1 

Kbasi ... 

... 

124 

121 

112 

120 

107 

+2*6 1 

+8-3 

■ -7‘3 

+ lw*i 

+15*5 

Koch 


221) 

212 

223 

2G1 

250 

-^5'3 ' 

+8-5 

—14*4 

+4*3 

-8*2 

Kshafeti'iya 


317 

2ol 

231 

72 

40 

+ 38*3 

+8-G 

+ 232*3 

+76*9 

+757-0 

Kttki 

... 

73 

77 

50 

19 

11 

-6*0 

+38*3 

+ 1971 

+73*8 

+571*4 

Kiamhar .. 


30 

28 

27 

25 

18 

+0-5 

+4*1 

+6*3 

+41-0 

+G4*a 

Kiirmi 


28 

25 

21 

13 

13 

+ 141 

+17-9 

+65*3 

+0*4 

+12:13 

Lalnng 

««« 

41 

39 

30 

62 

48 


+ 10*4 

-33*3 

+ 10*0 

~13'9 



23 

18 

4 

... 


+20*0 

+402*2 

... 

... 

... 

Kiishai ... 

... 

Gl 

80 

78 

... 


-24 0 

+2*5 

+30,4U-3 

... 

... 

Mahinial .. 

... 

22 

77- 

37 

58 

... 

-~71‘0 

' +111*7 

-371 

M. 


Mahisliya 

* 

70 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

j, Bas 

• , , 

31 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Malabar (Mali) 


47 

14 

8 

1 

49 

+337*4 

+30*9 

+010‘7 

--^97*8 

' — i-2 

Moeb. 

... 

81 

95 

7?> 

70 

68 

-14'8 

+26‘3 

+6*7 

+21*3 

+S0*2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll—conaluded. 
Tariation in caste, tribe, etc,, since 1S81 — coucIvtiIl'iL 


PerBous (OOd’s oniitt^O). 


Poi'CCutivKo aC vaviiilion (inevca'^o <lccrcaF,e — 


Caste, tribe or race. 

1921, 

1911. 

1901, 

1801. 

1881. 

llUi-1931. 

loox-ion. 


■1HHM801. 

Perceiitpn of 

Bet Tnrlation, 

1 

2 

«> 

‘ 1 

n 


7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

Wikir 

m 

105 

S7 

05 

78 

+(i“i 

-1-30';! 

- - 7^9 

+31-9 

4-43*0 

Miri 

no 

58 

47 

:v! 

36 

H-18-9 

+33-7 

+at'8 

+4(j-0 

+1G8'1 

MucLi 

20 

1-1, 

14 

10 

13 

■4-41]* f> 

-1*5 

+31,-7 

-18*0 

+fi4*5 

Muuda 

128 

91 

81 

4,6 

10 

4-Mi-3 

+ 13-1 

+74r5 

+1'19.2 

+^00*8 

Nadiyal 

18 

C8 

■) 


r 

-73‘1 

) 







fl95 

205 

138 i 


1" +7'8 

—4*9 

-1*4 

-65‘7 

D(im 

25 

30 

) 


(. 

— 16’7 

) 





221 

220 

IfiS 

103 

105 

+*03 

+ 36'!, 

+58-6 

-2-5 

+ 110-S 

Ij^amasudra 

107 

173 

170 

181 

174 


+ 1*1) 

-6-1 

4-A'O 

-4*0 

Kapit 

23 

37 

32 

33 

31 

-11*1 

+14'1 

-2*1 

+5‘(> 

+4*9 

Oraou 

42 

29 

24 

18 

... 

+-i7-7 

+ 19-8 

+34' 5 

... 

... 

Pan (Panika) 

20 

18 

8 

21 i 

... 

+<]0-4 

+128-4 

— 60‘9 

... 

... 

Patni 


111 

... 

... 

80 

-59*4, 

... 



- 43* 

Kahlia 

ro 

79 

74. 

76 

56 

—1(1-8 

+ G*2 

—2' 2 

+2S'8 

+g-l*S 

llajliaufei 

i)2 

133 

120 

124 

106 

—.31*2 

+ 10*8 

—2*9 

+ 16*3 

~13'9 

lla j p«t 

34, 

27 

22 

8 

n 

+25*3 

+25-5 

+171*6 

-*-24'3 

+223-i 

&?anial 

U 

50 

78 

23 

7 

+42*7 

-24, *0 

+234*5 

I + 21:19 

+l,0B7‘i 

Baha 

40 

57 

61 

52 

69 

— i9*5 

1 +.1*3 

+4' 8 

-11*4 

-S2-0 

Sheikh ... 

2,006 

1,770 

1,494 

1,382 

... 

+ur8 

, 

1 +18*5 

+ 8*1 

.«« 

... 

Sud)*a 

160 

119 

46 

7 

1 

+40-4 

+166*8 

1 +555*4 


... 

Sufc ... ... I 

1 21 

... 


... ; 




j 

... 

... 

Sutradliar 

20 

16 

17 

17 

14 

+26-9 

-8-3 

+4-a 

+ 15*5 

+400 

SynfceDg 

33 

42 

48 

62 

48 

—21-9 

-12-1 

- 7.4 

+8*2 

+312 

Tonti 

76 

41 

22 

11 

7 

+85*4 

+89*9 

+97-4 

+68*4 

+1,0704 

Tali or Till 

40 

39 

39 

3G 

20 

+2+ 


+8-9 

+76-9 

-|-95'3 

Turi ... ' ... 

16 

17 

12 

8 

*«. 

--004 

+32*9 

f50‘7 

... 


Tai^hya ... 

25 

4 

3 

4 

2 

+686^9 

+12*0 

— *8*1 

+131*4 

+1j450'1 

Yogi ... M. 

161 

169 

161 

178 

173 

—4*5 

+4*9 

—9*3 

+2-9 



iiTot®.— Bmliittan 1011 includes Agmdanl and B^nia Bratimatt* 
DUotoa 1901 and ISSlincludoe lilioM, a,. '*' ^ 

, BMiya 1901 iacludes BhmnUar,. 

,? ,, Beon^ 

, -Yo^ 1$81 inolndes Katani, 
toMlSSl tSiSl inolnfies Sonwal 

Kliaai fesii 1^91 kckdWjykcj aiid llf^bgainA ^ 

SLacth loau 1891. 1901 imMu P«iaHtiya 
it ,, Utadak, 

KaKifeiYal9qi/i^'9l, Wud^ 

BttsM1903:J1891 

Ifaffiyal' Ml. aind 1^1 inolnds^ Batal, , ' , 

]^lia lM':tdl8Sl.Mnd<js 
Baalbansi 1901 i^dlndds Baliya, 

Saha 19^1 to ISSl ikciades Stimri. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE III. 


Some iiulificnous Cades anil Uihes of Assam pro-per. (See paragra pit 139). 



Ktnurnp. j 

a 

Piii'r.'U'g. 1 

Nowgnu;?. | 

L 

! 

Sibsagar. 

1 

Lakbimpur. j 

Total. 


Wll. 1 

1 

1021. 

or “ 1 

ion. 

1021. 

- or- 

1011. 

1031. 

+ or — (j 

i 

1011. 

L921. 

+ or 1 

'i 

-911, 

1021. 

+ or — . ! 

! 

mi. 

7C21. 

- or — , 

' 

1 

n 

li 

1 

6 

0 

’ 

8 

{} 

1 

11 

12 

1 

13 1. 

‘1 

a 

14 

15 

“ i 

17 

iS 

If) 

iw ••• 

”• 

iioiia - 

jrahniau 

Cbutiya 



1 


1 

H-l 



... 1 

3 


-3! 

i 

S53 t 

435 

! 

SuO 1 

4:17 

—‘‘413 

S23 

R25 

•1-2 1 

:!,.57n 

4,1)80 

+535- 

3,759 

+034 

+275 + 

20,3,10 1 

39,241 

+9 891 00,030 j( 

j2.,10ii 

+2,^0 1 197.287 

]o;/9 

'1C.C93 


■185 

15, 2!)] 

-S53 

49.13S 

4,m:j 

10.784 

.104 

i7.oo;{ 

~S,6^9‘ 

46,309 

8,1100 

(1,(119 

(M. 

7/JOO 

-8.S42 i 
+1,34X i 

5.773 

L7,"08 

25s 

20.072 

-5 515 
j-s il 

1/77 1 
5,01)1 

17 

5,53.3 

-1.SS0 1 21,-137 
+1.^33 \ G, 1.921 

1,01s - 

87,530 T 

-25,119 

21,613 

825 

070 

li 

-155 ■ 

0,511 

:i,;joo 

-X7Sj 

7,015 

7,070 

+ 61 

57,444 

11,511 

+4.e67 ; 

lO.OllO i 

Z3,0i»> 

+3,607 

S7,831 

94,il-i-2 

+6 SOO 

Difla 



- 

nil) 

309 

-1256 

1.. 

... 

... 

7 

... 

j 

-7 

458 

•‘1)8 


93 1 

7Gl 

—223 

:i22 



;),(;h‘) 

3,809 

-886 

670 

631 

-39 ; 

10,841 

6,442 

-4,S99 

6,317 

8,150 

-167 1 

23,7:)9 

13,556 

— 5.1S3 

GTftbal)ipi:ft 

Garo 

Biia 

0,58(1 

2,201i 

Gjll.ll 

4535 

f>.!ll{! 

400 

4,309 

308 

-1,610 

-82 

313 

4G4 

235 

1,135 

-78 

+671 

2,607 

479 

2/OG 

70 

~m 

-ses 

313 

108 

251 

SO 

-61 j 

-321 

1 

15,6;i7 

6,330 

0,231 

7,010 

~SS52 

+68® 

6,(1G1 

4,828 


I.'IOO 

1,371 

-34 

0,823 . 

0,053 

-769 

11 

IS 

+2 

2 

... 

I 

j 

12,001 

12/G5 

-i,es6 

Eackri ... 

(10,081 


-|-S,037' 

G7,7'l» 

52,500 

-B,153 

13,781^ 

12.005 

-316 

16,9.12 

12,550 

-4.18-3 ! 

27,053 

lO.OOQ 

-17,293 

j 

13,380 

102,753 

-19.e97 

Kaibartta ... 

18,000 

23,150 


:I07 

7,9(;7 

4-7,800 

118 

19,150 

+19,032 

579 

17,091 

+ 16.513 

os-i 

9,503 

+8,578 j 

19,900 

76,921 j 

f 57.0-2 

laSita ... 

i:iQ,427 

L:17JM2 

4-G,«X5 

10,270 

17,31 » 

+1,039 

W,948 

18,}U)3 

+1,4X4 

41,139 

1.2,7.W 

+1,606 

5,524 

7,489 

+1.S65 : 

1 

310/13 


■f 12,039 

Savastha ... 


0,()2-l 

-1-1, €33 

2,030 

2,4'17 

+427 

2.714 

3,333 

+619 1 

6,686 

0,2SS 

+698 

3,551 

3,029 

+1,078 ! 

1 

17.SG1 

3I,71G 

+lS,35o 

Kewat ... 


:u,ioo 


10/51 

in/M 

+1,7G3 

■i5;]7(i 

1.1,34.7 

+m 1 
1 

25.478 

27/99 

+2,42® 

3.S.10 

5,379 

+1,523 e 

L^air)ijS3 

05,001 


Ehaniti ... 

Socb 

... 

08,791 


'10 

42,7riH 

40,541 

-46| ... 

-S,194'i7,04(l 

J)l),443 

! 

-1-S,3S7 

113 

;n,i7‘i 

33,512 

-11© 

+2,S7S 

l,(i:'2 

7.344 

1/S8 

8,4S7 

-301 

+1/13 

l.Sll 

222,163 

1,391 

22'', SI 7 

--1C0 

-1/^5 

Lalung ... 

1,750 

1,550 

-m 

9 

... 


32,791 

3.1,210 

+2,419 

: 1S3 

4 

-179 

1,0+ 

1,021 

-GO, 

35,823 


-rl/‘ ij 




on 


-1-M 


3 

50/02 


11 

127- 
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CHAP. XII.—OCCUPATION-. 


.AlX .Lhlli 
OOGVPATION. 

(i) The occupations of the people. 

In point of practicnl interest perhaps the most useful iiifi mint ion c^tllcctMl 
at the census is tint I’chitiiig i;o tlio means of subsistence 
Scope of enquiry. of the people and tho (liirci’out Idiuls <)!' iiulustry. It was 

contemplated at the time of this census that a wide scojio should lio given to 
tin dis'iu-sioii of subjects connected with the industrial aiul economic conditions of 
the countiy and the people. Accordingly special enquiries, additional to tho ordinary 
census and on a somewhat extensive scale, wore made by District Ollieors and their 
subordinates deputed for the worh. Parts of the sequent reports have lieen used 
in the earlier chapters of this volume and some parts I lia.vc brouglrt into the 
present chapter. A later decision coramvmicated hy tho Census Coimnhsioiier laid 
down the instruction that, as most of the subjects of this nature had boon dealt with, 
hy experts and other workers able to command fuller and more accurate information 
than it was possible for tho Census to obtain, our aim should ho to (h‘al with the 
prersonnol and man power of tho various industries and occupations rather than to 
embody in the census reports sketchy and incomplete notes, on sulijecis treated more 
elaborately hy experts elsewhere. In economic enquiry however little wmrk appears 
to have been done in Assam hitlicrto, and I have therefore oonsidored that it will be 
of some value to make use of the store of information collected hy the District Officers 
and to analyse parts of it, as far as space and time allow, so that something will 
remain on record for com.parison and serve if nccosvsary as a basis for more 
elaborate enquiries. The information in the reporls bearing on tea coolies’ family- 
budgets has already been used by the recent Labour Enquiry Committee, which also 
enquired generally into labour conditions on the gardens : it will thus only be necessary 
for me to touch shortly on tea-gardo->a labour, for purposes of comparison with the 
economic conditions outside the gardens. 

146. The statistics of the occupations and industries of the people are contained 
Statistical tables. following tables 


f XVIL — Which is dividt'd iota two parts 
Part K — a provincial summary, show- 
ing details for Et'itish territory and 
Manipur Stale of all workers by sox and 
of dependants for lioth sexes, and Part 
E — similar details for each district. 
XVIII,— Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. 

Imperial Tables XX, — Occupation by religion. 

XXI.’ — Occupation by selected castes, tribes and 
. . , . , „ races. . , ^ , . 

, , XXIL— ^In luslirial Statistics, in four parts : 

: , . e/cablishmeuts, distribution by districts, 

^ classification by cla^ss of owner or 

1. manager and details of power used* 

r III,— Occupations of persons literabi in Eng’' 

f lisb. 

Provincial Tables — Cottage industries (number of spinning 

1 ^ wheels, handloomsj blacksmitliies, 

1 . ^ brass-smithicsjclairiesj etc.). 

Table XIX of tbe Imperial sexies (mixed occapatidns) has not been eompileci 
for Assam. 

There are eight subsidiary ai the end of this chapter. Of 

these the first six show proportional or actual flgureB, in abbreviated form, derived 
from the Imperial Tables, No. VIl immpares stafe^ the last three censoses in 
selected cases anfi No. VIII ^ves parti<^t$ . 0 railway and bbsfel and telegraph 
employees, deriyedirom,, special returns -by. Subsidiary 

Tables IX to XIII relate td,,iiiaustries and, are' XXIL 
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143. There are special diiTicalties in eliciting complete aii:l accurate iaformatiou 
census questions and accura- regarding occupatiou and means of subsistence. The 

instruction to the enumerators was 

Golnmn^ {Fnncml occupation of actual icorUnf-^xxyc, the principal means of livelihood of 
all pers ms who actually do work or carry on busincsB, whether personally or by means of servants 

Knter the exact occupation and avoid va.^ue terms such as 


cy 


or 


wiio live on house-rtMTfc, pension, etc. 


« service or ^‘writing'' or - labour ». J-'or example, in the cse of laboiuVsIy wlSierhi the fields 
or m a coal mine, or juie factory, or cotton mill or lae factory, or earth-work, etc In the case of 
ogricultnre iHstino'uish botwecn persons who receive rent and those who pay rent. If a pn-s'.n mokes 
the artiehs ho sells he should be entered as “ ranker and sel'er of thera. Women aid children who 
work at any oceup.aiioii which helps to an uncut thj family income must be entered in co’nmn 9 under 
that occupation and not in column 11. Column 9 will be blank for dependants. 


tlia 


This WM suppl:uBcnt(id by more dcitaiied and locally applicable diroctioiis in 
Supervisors boolcs ol insoructiou and in the Ceusm Cole, but great trouiila was 
experienced nevertheless in largo classes nf entry as well as ia iudwidual cases. For 
insfance, in common language persons may be called servants, labourers clerks, 
traders and so I'ortli, but Jor the ceuaiis greater detail is needed ; and it is difficulUo 
impress this on tbo on umnra' OS'S .and the public. The usual meaning of soma verna- 
cular terms also varies iu dill'eront localities. ‘ By constant supervision an.l check of 
eaumoraturs’ work liowover, and by olas.sifioalion of the vague entdas in the abstrac- 
tion oTicos (by comparison of the other entries for the person or by reference back to 
the district) it liai been possible to reduce the number under order 58 -lus-aificiantly 
described occupations - -from 93,000 iu 1911 to nO.OOO at the present census. The 
number of labourers whose kind of labour is unknown is only about 7,600 ; but the 
contractors and bu.sinoss men (15,000) and clerks, cashicr.s and shop employees 
insaffioiontly dcsoribod (20,000) care, inconveniently num’'rons. A.sain, there ore "special 
diffionlties in making the record of agricultiiral occupations, for it is n‘3C3ssa'’y to 
distingnlsli landlords froju agents or managers and from actaol cultivators, and these 
again from farm .servants and field labonrers. All these classes overlap, and the 
clistinotiou of lanllords, living on rent, from ordinary cultivators is sometimes diScnlt 
in parts where the settlement is permanent but holdings are small, e.g., in Sylhet. 
For Table XVIH tbo headings proscribed by the Government of India madj it 
necessary to distinguish three main clashes of agrioultni'ists—rerit-receivers, rent’ 
payers, and , farm servant.s or iiold labourens. This gave rise to greit trouble at 
enmneratimi time, since a cultivat ar holding directly under the Governmmt n.aturaliy 
could not sec why bis land-rovonuc piyment should bo regarded as rent. The use of 
the term rout-payor was coixsiderod at the ti ne to bo the best method of separa'dug 
the numbers of those who actually bold and cultivate from those on the one baud 
who merely live on rout and from those on the oilier who are merely hired workers 
on the laud. In the Administrative Report, in agroement with most District Oaioers, 
I have rooommendod that at the next census other delinitions or nomenclature should 
be adopted for the varioas olas.sos of agriculturists. 

Whatever words are used, however, I fear that there will always^ be confusion 
and wo o;ui only say that l:!io total of sub-oicler 1{a ) — ordinary cultivatim— includiiig 
all the groups mentioued above, makes any approach to accuracy : the totals of its 
subdivisions arc cortaliily doubtful. 

.Auof.ber source of difhoulty was the entry for women anl children w'.io work and 

’ ' this was that if 



error from this c,;iuse o.annot he estimated, and in any case is not serious, 
entered as actual workers certainly do some work, however little. 

The sooial-hettermont factor ontors also into the record of occupation, as it ^o^s 
into tiio.se of religion, caste and language : the eeueral tendency to adopt a,grioiUvUre 
as a more reapootable occupation than tlie actual principal one is reflected by a eayy 
fall in the number of fl-slierracn and boatmen. Partly from t ms causa also the 
number of weavers has fallen, not because weaving is disreputable but because it is 
associated in certain oases as a trtvlitional ocoupatiou with a caste-name wiioais soug 
to be di-mardod : for instance Hindu professional weavers amays )e..n 

m oertam flistidets as Jngis and thi,s caste has now adopted 
Cultivation is returned inistoad of weaving as occupation, it wi " 

to many that the transformation is more complete- ‘Tho same aiiplies to meuy 
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men who have cliangecl tlieii’ ca-'to iiainoa. More )vcr many men who worlc at agri- 
cultural or other Viuds ot labour for tlio groator part, of tlnnr subsistence are iaclinecl 
to grasp at respectability by returning tliemsolvos as ordinary cultivators orea if 
they hold only a small vegotablo patch attached to thehoinestoad. 

The greatest inaccuracy of all appears probably in the lajcord of subsidiary 
occupation, column 10 of the general sohcdulo, for tliis is least liable to check by 
the higher staff and the enumerator his to judgo possibly which of several is the 
most importaut of the secondary occupations of tho worker and whetlier it is remun- 
erative or productive euough to be regarded as a census occupation at all. 

Tho instruction for this column was as follows : — 

Column 10 {SuhdiHari/ occupation of actmil workerc).~~‘l!tnkcx Iioro any OTcup,ation which actual 
workers pursue at any time of the yo.ir in additi'in to thoir principal ooonpation. Thus if a person 
lives principally hy his earnings as a boatman, but partly also by lishing, tlw word “ boatman ” will 
be entered in column 9 and " fisherman " in column 10. If an actual worker has no additional occupa- 
tion, the column will bo left blank. This column will bo blank for dependants, 

The oatry of subsidiary oooupatioa enables us to follow to some extent the move- 
ment of those who avo ahaudoaing, or showing thomselvo.s as having abanloned, 
their traditional occupation for oultivation, baton the •whole, its utility appears 
doubtful and nut coramonsurato with the labour iuvolvod in tho collection and com- 
pilation of the statistics. 

Piually, column 11 (for dependants) caused a certain amount of trouble. The 
directions to enumerators were clear : — 

Column \l {Means of suhislencc of deneniants), — For ohildron and women and old or infirm 
persons who do not work either pere.inaUy or by moans of ajrvants, enter tho principal occupation of 
the person who supports them. This column will be blank for actual workers. 


'Drinks its mother’s milk’ 
entered in the column for 


The object of the entry is olo-ar : to obtain the number of persons supported by 
each occupation, apart from the workers. But many blanks, entries of the word 
‘ dependant’ and of the relationship to the supporter were found. A certain number 
of Europoans, too lazy to read the instructions on their household schedules, were 
offenders in this respect. Such entries were correcte,! either at inspection of the drafi: 
schedules before the final enumeration or at compilatioa by referdneo to the other 
entries For the honsa in the original papers. 

A few comic entries as usual graced the schedules. 

‘plays in the mud ’, ‘thriving’, occurred again, generally AH VAAV./ l. 

actual workers’ principal occupation. One tea-planter put down his occupation as 
bridge-playing ; Mm the abstraction office were inclined to tabulate as an engineer, 
presumably because they thought he was playing at building bridges, A touch of 
pathos was added by an American visitor who described his calling as ‘unhappily none ’ 
Whether he was actually out of work was not discovered ; in the census he has merely 
swelled the ranks of the ‘ insufficiently described,’ 

On the whole, subject to the remarks I have made above about the cultivating 
groups and fishermen, boatmen, weavers and one or two minor groups, I believe 
that tho constant supervision in the districts and the caro taken in classification at 
the Central Ofiice at Gauhati has resulted in a fairly accurate set of statistics. 

The industrial census was taken separately from the main census ; I have noted as 
to the accuracy of its results in paragraph 169 below. 

147. 'The system of classifiGation adopted is that drawn up by M, Bertillon- and 
Classification. I'ccommended by the _ International ' Statistical Institute, 

u'^t modified for India as at the last census and with 
a lew lUrther changes made to provide for present conditions. Occupations are divided 
into fenu main classes and these into twelve sub-classes. These are the same as 
those of 1911. I reproduce them, here for reference. 


Glass. 

A.^ — Production of raw materials 




“Preparation 

substances. 


Sub-Class,, 

f I.^E^ploifcatioii of animals and vegetation. 
\ n»‘“rBxplpitatioa of minerals, 

and supply of miafeerial { 

f yL-^PuWic force. 

liberal arts, 
on their incomes. 


C.^Public adminisferatiba and liberal arts 


D,— Miscellari'eaus* 


: r Persons liviog 
j X.^ — Domestic 
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The snb-classes are divided into 60 orders. 


.wiring T % , • . alterations have been 

made from the oidcis ol 1911 to admit of new heads ‘ transport by air ’ and ‘ air force ’ 

which do not at present afreet Assam, and to find room for ‘ other unclassified 
unproductive industries,’ which did not appear at the first census 


The 66 orders are subdivided into 191 groups. The number of grouns has 
been increased by 22 from the nuinher of 1911. This is duo to the expansion of certain 
of the old groups so as to show in detail important categories which were previouslv 
combined (such as different kinds of textile workers, mechanical transport drivers, 
beggars, .prostitutes), and to the correction of imperfect classification. 


The 191 groups are standardized for India. For Assam we have made a few 
further subdivisions to show occupations oflocal interest, e.g., tea, limestone quarries, 
sifftfpwi^!!'‘ 0 .iaking, le.iiing of diflcrout hivids of silkworm. These sub-groups have 
been shown in tbo main tables under their original orders but with distin^uishino' 
letters after them in brackets. 


The orders may bo soon in Subsidiary Table I but for details of all the groups 
reference must be made to tlio original table (Imperial XVII). 


In the jproceding pavagrapli .1 have noted some of the difficulties occurring in 
the occup.ition record at onumoration. Although many of these were surmounted 
by the scrutiny of superior officers and by allowing a good deal of detail to be 
entered for description of doiibiful and disputed occupations, the processes of sort- 
ing and compilation prostmted further difficulties. In some cases double entries 
such as' e/i and C(jtton weaver ’, ‘ jute and lac seller ', were found : in such cases 
tho first entry was taken to be that of tlio principal occupation. The detailed and 
doubtful entries liad to bo assigned to standard groups. For the classification of 
agricultural entries we had lists of the vernacular terms in common use in each dis- 
trict. Even so, the cati'g aides of farm servants and field labourers are confused in 
many cases ; tho value of the distinction (which was not made at the last census) 
is doubtful, especially in viow of tho inaccuracy. Much care was also needed in the 
classifloatinn of public servants and professional men. Separate groups are prescribed 
for the various specialists togi'thcr with their subordinates, while there is a general 
group (Idl) for all senwants of the State engaged in ordinary administrative duties 
aud another group for village officials. Thus a Governor, a magistrate, a clerk or a 
ebaprasi employed in a district officer’s establishment, has to be entered in this group, 
■while a forest officer, his clerks and guards, etc., come under ‘ pasture and agriculture’, 
and au engineer and a doctor again under different groups, even if they are 
serving Government, Again mandals were classified, as in 1911, as village sffioials, 
following the practicefor patwaris in Upper India, but kanungoes were put down under' 
agriculture as ‘ agents or managers of landed estates,’ 


All classification was done under the direct supervision of the Deputy Superintend-^ 
eut at the Gauhati Central office, with the help of the general index supplieel by 
the Census Commissioner, supplemented by local instructions and the vernacular lists 
used at last census. Group numbers were assigned only by tho Chief Inspector or 
the Deputy Sup erintondont, and the Provincial Superintendent’s orders were taken 
in all cases of doubt, It is evident that to obtain even fairly accurate figures for 
our main occupation tablo (XVII), which runs into 136 pages, very careful consi- 
deration of rulings as to terms and very close scrutiny of the sorters’ tickets and 
compilation registers were necessary on tho part of those responsible. In the end, 
the number of doubtful cases was redticed to a minimum and the final classification, 
vbich represents tho normal functional distributiou in the province, is, I believe, 
reasonably accurate in its main cbaracteristios. 


148. In Spite of the largo number of occupations tabulated, most of them are 

foilowocl by very small propqrtious of the people. JN early 
;upationai-di8tribution-ge. gg j. population are Supported by 

fin gin 


nej'al 


Ou pux ML OJLtO - e. 

S0XD.6 foiMB of agricultural or pastoral pursuit, more than 

•. A- 


some term oi agricuujurui ^ 
fee-fourths being returned as ordinary cultivators. 


The ordinary rectangular or linear diagrams in which it has been customary to 
display the proportions in the main classes and sub-classes convey little to the reader 
oa account of the mimrto space falling to each other sub -class when compared with 
agrioulture in Assam. I have therefore given in diagram Ko. 11 the numbers 
supported by only a few of the main heads of occupation. These correspond, though 
aot exactly, with the standard classification : ordinary cultivation, tea and lisiiing 
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cover most of class A, ilic next two it(»ms arc olassns B and C, while ‘others’ 
includes class D (miscellaneous occupations) and a small part of class A (mines, 
pasture, forestry). 



Although tea and tire toa iiulu.stry spring to the luii d at onC(' wlioii Assam is ment- 
ioned, it will ho noticed that tea is really the KupjHtrt of only a little more than 
one-soventli of the nuinhor dopoadont on ordinary agrieuUuiTi, although ahead of all 
other occupations in, the province. 

S'ishing is recorded as the princij.)al m<vms of support of loss than 1 per cent, 
of the people, hut owing to social ami caslo movoineid.s tliia liguro is lower than the 
actual. 

The 08 per millo of the next cIuhh is divichn! rouglily iuh) 2t under industry 
.10 under transport and IM per millc under trade ofail kinds, ohiof item under the 
artsahcl professions is religion, where priusthood and -siniilir c ilUngs account for nearly 
half the total ; this is .followol hy pulilic instruction, public fui'oo and adniinistratioB, 
which in ihe diagram havol)uon included with tlicprilV.ssimis, 

IJndor ‘public force ’ there is a doore.-ise in the ficlual as well as in the proportional 
figures, for the iucrcaso in military police (Assam Ivilhu) by no means makes up_ for 
the decrease under ‘ Army ’ duo to romoval of reguiTr iT:gim<mts i'roni tho province. 
A certain number of chaukidnrs or village watch i in m diwcrihod ihomsclvos as oultr 
vate, thus maldug a further deficit in the puldio I’.trcu Jmad. 

I'lediciuo aoconnls for only I'O and law for las"i th ui one iioi* millo of the popula- 
tion, although those headings iuoludo all sorts of modieal practionors, oonipounders, 
dressers, clerks and servants. 

In the 31 per millo of 'others ' wo have 21 rin. lor miscellaneous, 9 engaged ^ 
forestry, pasture and ape cial agriculture otlier than lua, and only about I'S per “idio 
supported hy cqal-miniiig and oil and limestone oxtraelion. 


It is iideresting to note from Provincial Tahhi III tlin ooeupationa ^ 
literate in Bnghsh ; of some 46,400 actual workews, nearly DO per cent, are males. 
T .n aua 2 1,000, of whom mere than half arc ordinary cultivators ; over 

iiOAA engaged in public adminiatralimi and prufeasions, class 111 ; 

8,000 fall under class II, trade, industry and trausjiort. 

^49. In 1911, 44 per cent, of the population of tho provinoo were actual 

workers and ; 'Ih® numbor has risen in ItlliJl and we find that 4b p 
oo /I i rh. • are now recorded as actual workers and 64 per ce - 

asdopenc^ts. Tins does not appear to be duo to, any tendency to impress mois 
tion labour to augment the family inoome, but to bettor 

mot AWnA ^^0 work in tho fndds have been m 

? ? eateetm these two distriefa. and the result is that tho Hills propo^ 
ohwprkers to depeudaute^ present census, and the prevm^* 


m' 
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propoi^ion is also affected. Details of the proportions are shown by districts in Subsi- 
diary Table III and the following table summarises the figures for the province and 
the natural divisions. ^ i a m. 


Trofortion per cent, of dependants to total population supported hy different occupa- 
tions. 



I 

Agriculture. 

Industry (inciud- , 
iDg mines). 

Commeiee (inelu- 
1 ding transport). i 

i 

Professions, j 

1 Others. 

[ 

1 


3 

1 

1 

3 

1 . 

ASSAM 

55 

39 

50 

1 63 1 

j 40 

Bralimapiitra Valley ... 

50 

3S 

44 

61 

' 35 

■Surma Valley 

G5 

50 

oS 

66 

47 

Hills 

U 

2*2 

36 

52 

1 1 

39 


It will be noticed that the Hills division shows the least, and the Surma Valley 
the greatest, percentage of non-workers. The figures only confirm what is a matter 
of common knowledge : the average woman of the hills or the Brahmaputra Valley 
is much more generally a helper iu cultivation work than is the woman of the Surma 
Valley. Moreovei* the greater number of tea gardens in the Brahmaputra Valley 
makes for a greater proportion of women and children workers. The ' proportion 
of dependants to workers in Goaljiara and Kamrup, however, approaches much more 
closely to that of the Surma Valley than is the case for the central and upper 
districts of the Assam Valley. 


{ii) Agriculture and animals. 


Ordinary cultivation. 


agriculture. 


150. It has been remarked by various writers from time to time that although 

industrial development is needed in India, onr key 
industry, which above all others cannot be neglected, is 
Our statistics show that the population depending on agriculture is an 
eyer-increasiug one. The number supported by ordinary cultivation iu Assam has 
risen by more than three-quarters of a million in the 10 years, the proportion being 
now 761 per mille agaiust 754 in 19il. The increase is due to natural growth and to 
the influx of cultivating immigrants. The inset statement shows the variations for 3 
census years of the chief groups falling under the sub-order, dependants and workers 


being combined. I have pointed out in 
paragraph 146 the diflSculty of distinguish- 
ing the different classes of agriculturists 
falling under the head of ordinary cultiva- 
tion ; so that the figures of the subdivi- 
sions must be accepted with caution. 

in any case the distinctions are not importa,nt in Assam, where nearly 96 per 
cent, of the ordinary agricultural population cultivate for themselves either directly 
uudei' Government or as tenants under zamindars. The distinction of cultivator’s 
as ' revenue-payers * and ‘ rent-payers * w’as abolished at this census under orders of 
the Local Government, so that the’ progress of tenancy cannot be discussed. The class 
of landless labourers is small, and the census figures show that there has not been any 
great tendency of owners or cultivators to lose tbeir land ti) creditors and become 
mere labourers. Bor the increase of 68,000 in the number of farm servants and field 
labourers is accounted for in great measure by the decrease (due to better classification} 
■of ' labourers unspecified who were returned in considerable numbers in 1911. Prob- 
ably a certain number of cultivators, especially in the Surma Valley, have lost their 
holdings owing to the bad times. Some who- owned their land have lost it and become 
iaiauts or mere ad^idars Qoargadars or adhidars,BS paying a produce rent, have 
been classed as ordinary tenant-cultivators). The number of these however is small 
in comparison with the whole agricultural population. And it is scarcely a matter 
of lamentation that the number of those who Uve ptmcipaUy on the rent-of land haa 
4ecr^ased by over 20 per cent, in the decade. 


Ordinary cultivation. 

Population support- 
ed (oOO’s omitted). 

h Income from rent 

2. o^'clinary cultivators 

3. Farm servants and field 

labourers. 

1921. 

19il. 

1901. 

107 

5,826 

141 

137 

5,093 

85 

53 

4,381 

92 
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CHAP. XEI.-OCGUPAMOK. 


161. Inasmuch as the cultivators gonerally work tlioir own land, there is ia 

most districts no regular class^ ol‘ I'arin servants or field 
Conditions of agricultural labourers. Whcro extra liclj) is ne.edod by tUo cultivator 

it is generally obtained locally and is of a very temporary 
nature as for instance wlion it is iici os.sary to get t!ui liarvi'st reaped as soon as possi- 
ble! In the Khasi Hills some ir:,0()0 agiicultural labourers have bi'eii recorded, but 
probably many of these are Nepalese wlio work at otluu t.bings as well as cultivation, 

• A few thousands of people in Lower Assam siijiplenieut i.lieir produce by working 
on the lands of others. In Goalpara wages aro tisu^illy from (> to b annas a day, with 
food, and the wages arc generally paid in easli. In Darrang mmi eome from Kararup for 
field’ work in tho cold weather and got from 10 io Hi romas a day. In Sibsagar when 
labour is needed men can lie had for b anaas a,iid women, for 4 aiuuis a day, but these 
arc doubtless local peojile who do not wish Io go far fiom tlu'ii' homes. In tboSadiya 
Lrontior Tract Mislimia aro employed at 111 annas a. day for (dea,ring* jungde from the 
plains villagers ’ lands. Eight annas a, day in e.asb or its (Hpi.ivabmt in kind is the rate 
prevailing in tho Garo Hills and tivis docs not vary with the season. 

The Surma Valley has a coitaiu numher of pi^nple of tho b/mdrulok class wlio cul- 
tivate their holdings or small homo f.amns by liirml Jahonr. In Sylhei , tboia.' arc about 
30,000 agricultural labourers (of whom only aboul, .1,000 are recoi’dc.l as regular fam 
servants)^ Wages vary acoording to iibe sea, son. ISome, 't,00() labourers conic every 
year to the Sunamgaivj .subdivision at tho barvestiiig .se/nson .iVom. i,h<! Bengal districts 
of llymensingb, Dacca, Earidpur and Tlppera and also from, other ports of the Sylhet 
district. Those live cither in boats or in their ('inployors’ houses, They aro paid 
sometimes in cash, from 12 annas to 1 rupee lulay in April— Way (spring crops) and 
November — December (winter rice crop), but iiiori' ofimi tlie.y l•ee(‘iv•e a part of the 
crop — from 10 to 15 per cent. — as remiiueratlon. I n i;lie non'lia.i-wst moutlis from 6 
to 8 annas can be earned daily. In tho ll'abiganj sHbilivision harvesters also come 
from tlic rcighbouring Bengal districts ; tiiey arci paid ciilier in ca.sh fmm S aiuias 
to 1 rupee a day, or in kind, getting 2 Imudhis of paddy out of every 20 reaped. The 
local labourers live either in Ibeirown homes or in their ninployiirs’ hoii.ses while 
engaged in this work ; tho foroignors often live in boats When engaged as whole- 
time farm hands for longer periods, the labourers get from 5 to S rupees a month as 
well as food and at harvest time (both for jute and paildy cutling) as much as 
Es. 16 to Rs. 25 monthly, with food. Moroovor it is tlic custom for wholo-timo men 
to be paid in advance. 

152. Nearly 915,000 persons or 11'2 per cent, of the Assam population are sup- 
’ ported by tb.o growing of .special prodnete. About 97 per 

' cent, of theso lielong to tea gardens Tlii^ regular tea- 

garden labourers are foreigners to Assam. I.'lieir numbers and origin liavo already been 
discussed in Chapter III under Immigration, and the conditions under Avbich they 
^ live and work have been dealt with, by tho As,sam, Laliuur Eliufuiry Committee of 
1921-22 ; it is not necessary to enter into any detail hero on this suliject. Tho tea- 
, garden population, of which tho Brahmaputra Valloy supjiorts two-thirds and the 
Surma Valley the other ono-third, has grown hy about JW por cent, .since 1911. The 
increase wmuld appear greater still but' that the 1921 ooiisus was taken at tlio time of 
reduction of the labour force owing to depression in the toa industry. 

In addition to their regular labourers, tea gardems in all districts got cortaiu kinds 
of work done by outsiders. .5?,'e-ooolies settled near tho gardens aro gonorally availa-- 
hie for p'art of the year, while people of other districts and Iiillraeu cumo in the cold 
weather. lu Goalpara, numbers of labourers drift in i'rom the Duars and Uppoi’ 
Assam (but these often become ^regular workers on the few toa estates of the district), 
and Nepalis from Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling arc employed in opening out land for new 
gardens. In Kamrup local Muhammadans and Hindus (Kalitas, Kewats and Koches) 
work at ploughing and building, while Kaoharis, ilabhas and other tribesmen take 
up hoeing. In Nowgong and Darrang, eaj-coolies and Kaoharis — many of whom come 
from Goalpara pnd Kamrup and live tginporarily on the astates — do hoeing, Jungle- 
Guttingund thatching: these are usually paid weekly. On the Lakhimpur gardens, 
Nagaa come d^wp for Jungle-cutting, Manipuris make bricks, and many Nunias come 
iXQm Bmag for draining and earth work,- These are housed free and paid on contract ; 

they can earn from 6 to 8 , annas each for a tnoderate day’s work, 

^n of SyllKt, generally Muhaminadans,' work at draining, trenching and huildf 


irork. 
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153. Nearly 28,000 persons live by the cultivation of other special products, 

other special products. All but 3,000 of these Were counted in the Khasi and 

Jaintia Hills, vvhere the orange groves and potato cultiva- 
tion doubtless account for the greater number. This group includes fruit, vegetable, 
betel and ar^ca nut growers. I he reason why the numbers are so small in all districts 
except the Ivhasi and Jaintia Hills is that in most cases the gTowei'« I'.ave been 
recorded as ordinary cultivators with the betel or other special product as a subsidiary 
eccupation. The orange gardens on the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills are generally 
managed by local Wars, but at the plucking time, about January, nia,ny Sylhet men 
come up to work from the adjoining parts of the plains. 

Jute is classed as an ordinary crop, and sugar-cane growing is geuerall}’ 
to rice-groviriiig, so that persons caltivating them do not swell the ‘special 
figures. 

A few people are engaged in g, 'owing indigo in the Nowgong district ; 
it has been tried but is not yet a principal occupation. A little coffee is 
the south of the Khasi 11 ills, hu"" this also is subsidiary. 

154. Subsidiary Tables IV and V refer to subsidiary occupations. Nearly 29 per 

cent, of landlords, 12'5 prer cent, of < rdinary cultivators 
and 8 per cent, of agricnltural labourers returned some 
subsidiary means of subsistence also. The returns shou- a 

great variety of entries. Many of them give merely a different form of agriculture 
as the second occupaation : for instance many landlords or rent-receivers are also 
ordinary culti’’'ator.-; or rent-payors and so are many of the field labourers. Trade and 
genei'af labour are the commonest forms of secondary occupation. As already 
explained, those returns are of little value : the entries receive the minimum of 
checkmg and are dependent largely on the whim of the enumerator. The number of 
cultivators owning to fishing and boating as a second oecupDation is less than 31,000 
against 3 1,000 at the last census ; it seems therefore that those fishermen who have 
adopted cultivation, or returned cultivation as their occupation, have often suppressed 
the fishing or boating entry altogether from both principal and subsidiary columns. 

Agriculture was returned as a subsidiary occupation by only 29 per mille of the 
whole working population, the propiortious being 25 for the Srahm.aputra Valley, 
45 for the Surma Valley and only 13 for the Hills. Over one-fifth (and in the 
Surma Valley nearly one-third) of those who live mainly by fishing appear to be 
cultivators also. 

166. The number of cattle and buffalo breeders and herdsmen has decreased since 
„ , . ' , . 1911, though it is still more than double the nuiuberrecord- 

ais ngr o fai m s oc . 1901. They u.re distributed over all districts, but 

principally in the Brahmaputra Valley and the Khasi Hills. Having regard to the 

In-Mz-n i n ^ in 


largo inereaso of Nepalese in the province. 


I92t 

1911 

1901 


last 2 censuses 

The last census 


Persons supported 
(OOO’s omitted). 

44 

47 

20 


the decrease in the grazing figures is an 
indication of the wry in which these 
immigrants are taking to cultivation in 
certain parts. There is a rise of about 
4,000 in the closely connected group of 
milk and ffkee sellers, but even this addi- 
tion leaves the figures _ of the graziers 
and dairymen nearly stationary for the 


of livestock in Assam, taken in 1920, 


gave 


the number of 

ammals^b The plains distri^^^ as 6 , 289 . 103 , including young stock. Of these cattle 
were 4,885.000, buffaloes 687,000 and others (ohiefly goats) 817,000. 

15fi This «uib order (773 recorded workers and dependants) is small but of great 
AOD. ims suo nuo v i^^clades rearers of silkworms. Two 

Small animals. hundred and eighty-three are concerned with birds and 

bees-— nearly all connected with the honey prodiiced in the Khasi Hills. Of the 490 
recorded under , silkworms, 483 depend on eri of mu^a worms and only 7 on /af 
worm rearing. All these figures are obviously too low : in many cases doubtless the 
occupation, is subsidiary to one of the textile groups or to cultivation, while 
admission of breeding the ^<* 1 ^ worm is shunned as it has usually been regarded 
degrading. Nearly 90 p®r cent, of the silkworm breeders (actual woikeis) are 
females and nearly all are Hindus or Animists. They are spread overthe Brahma- 
|.utra Valley dist/icts (except auf Manipur, being m^t numerous Jn 
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CHAP. XII.--0CCUPA.TI0N. 


(m) Fishing. 


167. Althougli with the rivers and Uls of Assam, fishing is an industry of sreat 

importance to the food supply of tho 
Fishing : num er suppor e . pro'yinco in many parts, the^ number 

returned under fishinm as a nvinm..„i 


Fishing : number supported. 


Per mille of 
population. 


but a 
under 


^omrtted)°’® popuTitiSn° xotumod uudor fisMug as a principal 

eo 8 occupation has fallen by 40,000 since the 

{|f/ ;;; loo 14 last census. At the same time there is 

'90' an increase of 20,000 under fish-dealers 

but a decrease of 6,000 under boatmen, so that tho not docroaso recorded 
under these allied heads is about 20,000. Tho decrease occurs in both the 
Valleys and under both the main religions and reflects the general movement to 
avoid fishing as a degrading occupation. Since there is some full even in the number 
of cultivators M'ho have returned fishing as a subsidiary occupation it is evident that 
the traditional occupation has been suppressed entirely in many cases and cutlivation 
returned as the sole means of subsistence. In some cases, for instance among tte 
Mirdas or Mahimals of Sunamganj, it is reported that the plying of boats has really 

.1 1 t „ . J ■>- ^ ' 


been abandoned altogether. 


{iv) Transport. 


158. The number supported by occupations under transport, 79,000 or 1 per 
-r w. population of the province, lias incroosed by 

ed (ooo*s omitted). Only 3,000 IE tliG cicccnmuan Nearly tliree-fourfclis of tbo 

; workers are HinduF!. The proportions are nearly ec[ual 

Water [ii *8 ^ natural divisions. Apart from railways and 

Rail '.!! '.r. .» 14 steamers, bulloclc carts arc most used in the BraWapu- 

Post and telegraphs ... 5 tra Valloy and boats 111 tho Sunua Vallcy. In tho Hills 

porters swell the figures. 

169. Hoad transport workers have increased by 20 per cent. Tho order includes 

not only carters, porters, motor drivers, pack-animal 
Land transport. drivoi’s and palM boaroi’s, Init also laliourors and others 

employed on roatls and bridges. The last named class absorbs over 12,000— nearly 
half the number of workers in this order, '.flio now group (no. 113) of jiersons con- 
nected with mechauioally driven vehicles, contains only 80 persons, of whom 85 
are workers ; but another 449 persons— 211 of them workers— arc included under 
the allied new group (no. 183), private motor drivors and cleaners, while 102 persons 
are, motor repairers in new group 90, under order “construction of moans of transport ” 
The postal and telegraph figures have incroasod very slightly. Hallways have 

, , ,, more employees and .dependants than in 1911, apparently 

Ran, posts and telegraphs. Working of iicw braiich liucs. 'Here also 

labourers employed on construction aro included aud account for more than the total 
increase*: the rest of the railway staff shows a decrease of nearly 3,000. 

160. The decrease of 6,700 in this order is all under boat owners and boatmen, 

, and as explained in paragraph 167 is accounted for by 

a e anspo . association of boating with fi, slung and preference 

for cultivation instead of a watery^ occupation. It should be noted that tho number 
, reti.\rned as boat builders has increased 'from 348 to 668, although of course a peat 
number of the boats produced by these aud other carpenters arc destined for prWate 
use and not for trade or hire. 

161. The number (censused in the province) in employ as shi ps’ officers, seamen 

deponcUnta ills mcressritom 
3,000 to 3,700. The whole of this increase is in Sylhet, 
which is the only district from which men go to sea or river steamer seiwme 
in any numbers. This calling formed a subject of the special economic enquiries. 
No census returns for Assam were received from ships at sea or in 
ports and it is difficult to estimate the numbers so employed. The subdivisions 
of Hahiganj and Sunamganj are said to supply 1,500 or more each and as the other 
parts of the district also contrMte, we may infer that at least 5,000 or 6,000 seamen 
and firemen belong to Sylhet. “Mbreoverf the number who go to sea is reported to he on 
the increase. The profession is enterprising sons often follow 

their fathers’ Calliig seeing that it is litbratiye and .more exciting than work at home 
The, men seldom come the fishmg '^nd bhating classes are generally oi- 
ordinary Muhammadan* oultiTating families ; sometimes also middle class Muhammadan 



stbambb,^ bascaus and birbman. 
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youag men, if poor, go to sea. The places supplying the largest numbers are the sadr 
Bishwanath and Jjalaganj thanas of INorth Sylhefc, Chaualis pargana in South SvUiet, 
Jaldhup in Karimganj,^ Atuajan pargana in Sunamganj and Nabiganj thana in Habi- 
ganj subdivision. In bunainganj they are said to go out for about 6 to 8 months 
every j’^ear between the ages of 18 and oO. In other parts they only return once in 
every 2 or 3 years. The usual extent of savings brought home is Es. 200 or Es. 300, 
but some bi'Ing Es. 500 or Rs. 1,000, and those who become serungs go ne back as 
rich men. 

Reports vary as to the etfaot of foreign service and travel on the men. Their 
ideas are cci'tainly enlarged and their standards of life altered, though not always for 
the better. Many become extravagant and merely squander their monev until 
they have to go to sea again to get more. One serang or tindal whom I met in the 
interior while on tour prodiicod a suit-case containing several bottles of scent, which 
he had brought from. Marseilles anl which he sjemed to regard as his greatest treasure ; 
he used the scent lavishly on himself and was with difliculty prevented from smother- 
ing the Census Superiatendcut with it ! 

Others again, of the more sober section, me their savings for the repayment of debt 
and the purchase of land. All appear to settle down finally as cultivators. There is 
no doubt that this profession affords a small but growing outlet for s);ne part of the 
surplus population of Sylhet and it will be matter for satisfaction if it continues to 
bring a flow of outside money similar to that which found its way to the district 
during the war. No branch of the Seamen’s Union or Association exists in the 
province. 


(v) Trade and Commerce. 


162. As the inset statement shows, having regard to the increase of population 


Number supported by Trade. 



1921. j 

1911. 

Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted)- 

Per 
mi He. 

Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted). 

^ Per 
! mille. 

Total 

268 

33*6 

245 

34-6 

Food stuffs ... 

186 

23‘2 

164 

i.3-4 

Textiles 

21 

2-6 

15 

2*2 

AU other kinds. 

62 

7*8 

66 

90 


there has been no startling variation in 
the numbers subsisting on trade. Trade 
in food-stnffs absorbs more than two-thirds 
of the whole trade population; textiles 
are next in importance and here the num- 
bers are kept up partly by the large 
proportion of Manipuri women who sell 
cloth in the State. 


Among traders in food, fish dealers form the largest proportion ; ,these and 
milk or ghee sellers have alreadyibeeu mentioned (paragraphs 155 and 157). Groce- 
ries, grain and pulse, vegetables and betel-nut, gur and sweetmeat selling occupy 
some 88,000 or over 1 per cent, of the whole population. 

The ‘others’ shown in the statement include a variety of trades each supporting 
only a few hundreds OP thousands : variations since 1901 in the orders may he seen 
from Subsidiary Table VII. Among these a drop of 1,700 in the number depen- 
dent on banking and exchange and credit possibly indicates a welcome decrease 
of moneylenders, and of the bogus insurance agents who were so busy a few years 
ago ; unfortunately we have no separate figures for these subdivisions of the group. 
The number under trade in rnetals has. increased more than fourfold ; combined with 
the decrease of about 3,000 recorded in the number supported by metal industries, this 
points to decline in the local iron and brass industries and increased use of imported, 
aluminium and enamel ware and iron implements. 


The number of general storekeepers and. ‘ shopkeepers otherwise unspecified has 
■aried little ; nearly 16,000 persons are now supported under this head. Itinerant, 
edlars have increased from 76 to 911, supporting 1,450 people : nearly aU of these 
'ere oeijsused in the Brahmaputra Valley, and the majority are woplen. 

Of the natural divisions, the Surma. Valley has the greatest trade population, M 
pr njille,. against only 23 in the Brahmaputra Valley aiud 24 in the Hills. This is 
ne to the great preponderance of dealers in the Surma Valley. 

.'i » 163. The external trade of the province both, rail and river borne mainly with 
. T, ■ Q^iQ^^ta hnd other parts of Bengal— and transfrontier, is- 

- »intemai.trad®. . under a regular sys.tenj.b^ registration, and t|ie^^ 

iidustries publishes annual and triennial reports on the subjedt ; it is therefore- 
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CHAP. XII.— OCCUPATION. 


unnecessary for me to discuss it. The conditions of trade in the interior, however, 
formed a subject of special enquiry at the census and detailed reports covering 62 
different markets or bazars in widely scattered areas have boon received. District 
and suhdivisiorial headquarters markets, though frequently owned and managed by 
Municipalities, are counted as rural in the following summary, for tliey serve large 
rural populations as well iis the townspeoplo and their conditions vary little except 
as to size and number of shops, from the ordinary markets of the interior. 

Excluding very putty and minor hiUs, a total nuinbcr of 897 regular markets or 
bazars has been reported from the province (Dritish territory only), but this excludes 
two subdivisions for which no numbers have been given, ami a number of tea-garden 
bazars which have boon omitted in some district reports, rraotically all of these are 
distributing centres for various kinds of imported goods, as well as marts for rice and 
fresh food products of the neighbourhood. 

Generally there is no single village shop stocking all kinds of articles. Where 
there arc permanent shops they are usually two or three selling, dilfercjit kinds of com- 
modity and owned by different classes of trader. Eor instance, tlnu’o may be a 
Mavwari's cloth shop, an upcountryman selling gvocorios or grain and pulse, and a 
Dacca Muhammadan dealing in miscellaneous or fancy goods. 

164. Very few really large annual fairs are held in the province : perhaps only 

the Udalguri fair on the borders of the Balipara Erontier 
Tract and Barrang, hold in January and Eehruary every 
year, comes under this head. Here Blmtias and 'fibotans come dowm. in considerable 
numbers and traders come from some distance for all branches of trade. Tlio local 
people obtain some of tlu'ir annual stocks of requirements at this fair, and there is a 
certain amount of buying for export l)y middlemou, A similar mela is held from 
December to March at Ghograpara in Darrang to which Bhutia traders and liillmen 
bring down ponies, livestock, blankets, lac, musk, ivory and walnuts. The volume 
of trade is, however, declining. 

In all the plains districts of the province there are numbers of smaller mehs, 
held at the time of Hindu religious festivals such as the Doljatra, Asolcastami, 

' Barunisuan. or the death anniversary of sopie 'veil known Gossain. A good deal of 
trade, both in local and imported goods, is carried on at these meUs. In Goalpara 
they are little more than the ordinary bazars shifted to the mela, situs, and the 
volume of busia6.!s is said to be declining. The melas arc almost always started 
W'ith some religious ceremony and often they are more in the nature of social 
and religious gatheiings than of trading fairs. In Kainrup and the central Assam 
Valley they are by no means declining. lu tluj Surma Valhjy; the Siddhoswar meU ■ 
in Caohar is the best known, and a good deal of trade as well as religious bathing 
occurs ; this however is falling oif in importance, and the attendance is said to be 
only some 6,000 people, whereas some of the Kumrup religious melas are attended by 
f),000, or even by 10, '000 people, At Jarauguri in Sibsagar district there is a Naga 
Mt from Karlih to Thalgun, when a certain amount of trade in cotton and other 
hill produce is done. 

A fair of some importance in the Sylhet district is the Ponativtha mela, at the 
foot of the hills to the north of Sunamganj. Here about 8,000 attend annually but 
more than half of these are Hindu women who go to bathe. There is a good deal 
of trade, hut all the articles are such as may be bad in the ordinary markets, 
although a certain number of the hillmen and local villagers lay in their annual 
requiramenfs at the mela. In some tea-garden areas in South Sylhet, horse racing 
and circuses are features of the winter melas. 

The Sadiya Bazar is described by the Political Officer as being like a mela hoai 
November to March. At this time the tribesmen come down for their annual 
purchases and they bring with them scarce or yalhahle hill products such as 
beeswax, musk and teeta, as well as other goods. - {Goptis teeta), a rhizome 

valued for its extract, used as a' dye and also as a febrifuge and eye medicine, is 
purchased by a Calcutta firm for export to the lat Eart. About 120 maunds are 
brought in annually, the selling price being from Es. 6. to Rs. 12-8 per seer. About 
600 tolas of musk pods pass hands, at Es. 16 per tola. 

The bazar tracte at Sadiya is in the hands of MarwaHsv r^th a few Muhammar 
dans of Sylhet, but all hill produce is -sold at public andtlohs held by the Political 

Offioer aud. his assistants ; this ensures the hillmen ag{^^«feag‘oheated. 
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165. Most of thd headquartors markets sit daily for sale of fresh produce, such 
Rural markets. fish and vegetables, when the attendance is not large — 

perhaps 200 or 300. Weekly or bi-weekly howerer there 
is a bazai day piopei, when trade is much brisker and the attendance becomes often 
2,000 or 3,000. In the Brahmaputra Valley, Oachar and the Hills there is a 
considerable number of Municipal, Local Board and other publicly owned markets. 
In Sylhet all are privately owned. Of the 897 regular markets reported, 60 are 
under Municipal or X,ocal Board control and 119 nnder Oovernnient or other public 
ownership. The last number includes many hats owned bv Siems in the Ehasi 
Hills. 

The annexed statement shows for certain districts the area and population 

served by rural markets of all classes. 
The Sylhet total excludes Karimganj 
Subdivision from which no report was 
received, and some tea-gardeu hats have 
been omitted, but the figures serve for 
a rough comparison. It will be noticed 
that the Surma Valley markets serve 
a smaller area and population than do 
those of the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills and G*aro Hills 
have numbers of regular markets but in 
the other hill districts they hardly exist, 
as the families are generally self-support- 
ing and when any commodity runs short 
it can be borrowed from a neighbouring 
household until the next harvest. Thus 
there are only 3 markets reported from 
the Lushai Hills, four from JVorth Ca- 
char, and four in the Naga Hills, all at the larger centres and under public owner- 
ship. In Manipur these enquiries were not made. 

Only about 30 of the regular markets are daily. Of the rest, rather more than 
half sit bi-weekly and less than half weekly. In the Khasi Hills weekly ” often 
meahs every Sth day and bi-weekiy every 4itb day. A few sit 3 times a week. There 
is seldom much business in the early morning ; midday and afternoon are often the 
busiest times, especially iu tea-garden areas where the coolies have a leave day every 
week ; iujordinary rural areas the greatest throng often comes in the late afternoon or 
evening, when cultivators are able to attend after doing a day’s work. In most areas 
the dry season brings the largest concourse, but in areas with a good deal ot watev, the 
busiest time of year may be the rains. Prices of articles other than agricultural 
produce do not generally vary greatly at different seasons, hut bad communications to 
distant centres may cause a rise of 20 or 3,1) per cent, in the rains or just after. Some 
markets are affected adversely by others a few miles away, or connected by railway; 
but as a rule the weekly or biweekly bazar days are fixed so as not to clash and so 
as to enable the same traders and purchasers to attend two or three different bazars in 
the same area. A certain number of new Mvs have been started to provide for new 
population, e.g., for the Bhatiyas or Eastern Bengal settlers in the Assam Valley 
districts. 


District. 

Actual 

number 

of 

markets. 

Number 

of 

markets 

per 

100,000 

popula- 

tion. 

Average 
number 
of square 
miles 
served 
by a 

I market. 

Goalpara 

no 

14 

' 36 

Kamrup 

41 

B 

94 

Darrang 

57 

12 

51 

Nowgong 

43 

11 

86 

Cachar Plains 

118 

24 

17 

Sylhet 

313 

15 

15 

Khasi and Jaintia 
Hlils. 

104 

43 

58 

Garo Hills 

27 

1 

116 

-.-.-1 


many of the 


166. At most of the regular markets every necessity and a good 
„ . , , ^ luxuries of life can be bought and sold. In or near hiU, 

forest or frontier areas special products such as spears, 
raw cotton, lao and other forest produce are dealt in ; dogs are sold (males for eating, 
females for breeding— price from Re. 1 to Bs. 3) at Mokokohiing in the Maga Hills 
and at Lakhipnr bazar in Oachar; also at Damra in.Goalpara, a market attended by 
the Garos. 


Generally however rice and other agricultural - produce, fresh and dried fish, 
vegetables and fruits, salt and groceries, tobacco and betel, oil'and gur, cloth and yarn, 
implements and utensils, fancy and miscellaneous articles are the things to be found 
in all markets. Eor immediate comfort parched or fried grain, sweetmeats and some- 
times tea, milk and sugar may be had. In parts of the Khasi Hills tea shops are 
a speciality ; at the Bara Bazar at Shillong, it has been calculated that there are 40 
tea stalls, each serving, an average of 48 cups of , tea. T.he Khasi women and girls makft 
■a profit of only about 9 annas from each teajjshop or stall on the^market day. 
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Baskets and tnats are sold at some but not at all markets and live-stock, especially 
cattle, only at certain important ones. Where milk is sold, there is sometimes one 
price for pure ar.d another for adulterated milk, k'or instance in Darrang 2| annas 
a seer is paid for good milk, wliilo some is so much watered tliai; it fcjclics only 3 pic& 
a seer. In some markets Nepalese dairymen are able to S(dl ghee forPv,s. 3 
a seer and also to get 2 annas a seer for skimmed and watenid milk. 

The attendance varies from 100 or oven less to about <1,000, hut it is rarely over 
1,000 at rural Jutts. The traders arc of did'ereut classes according to locality. Local 
agricultural produce is sold generally by the growers and forest produce by hillmen, 
although these things may be stocked by shopkeepers of c.tlior edassos also, Ololli 
and other imported articles are sold in the Brahmaputra Valley by Marwaris, Dacca 
Bengalis, upcountrymen and local Assamese, the share of t.i’ad(', Ijcnng generally 
in tile order named. In the Surma Valley and the Hills local jicoplo have more 
of the retail trade in ihcir hands. 

Very few now commoditievS have appeared lately. C/wrZvw, generally of local 
anaclc, are .sold in many markets as a result of the noii-co-opevatiou movomeut. At 
Mankachar in Goalpara charkas costiiug 10 annas for the wood and taking 2 days to 
make wore priced at Bs. 2 each. Cnrious to relate, the name of the movement’s 
leader, among whose articles of faith are the oschewal of luxuries and of foreign goods, 
is ixsed as an advertisement on tlie Gandhi brand of oigaratti's (Indian made) and 
Gandhi matches (Japanese). Japanese cloth and fancy goods liavo made great 
strides, doubtless owing to cheapness. Bor instauco, cloth from Japan was introdacecl 
into the Ehasi Hills in 1916-17 and its salo now araouuta to 2f> and tio per cent, of 
the total cloth in Shillong and Jowai Bazars, respectively, Amorican goods have not 
gained a very strong footing — as regards tho smaller articles — but in some bazars of 
Sibsagar they are said to cover some 16 per cent, of the miscellaneous, stationovy, 
and fancy goods trade. Generally Japanese things of this class predominate, and 
Indian and British made articles are only from 16 to 30 jxsr cent, each of the total. 

The following statement shows the relative volutno of trade in cloth at certain 
important markets, as calculated by the enquiring oflicons. Yarn is almost all 
imported or from Bombay, Cloth includes piece-goods and ready garments. 
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There is no reason to donbt the figures as a general iiidioation of conditions, 
though they may not be accurate in detail. The North Lakhimpur figures, however, 
were outaiued by actual counting of pieces sold on market days. Trout he statement 
it will be seen that at the time of the enquiry (shortly before the census) English 
cloth still held generally over half the trade and Bombay w’as a good second 
and Japan a fair third. Since the enquiry fiscal and political conditions have 
altered and it may be tliat the proportions have changed somewhat. The Indian 
handwoven cloth, other than local, is generally represented by Dacca lungis and saris, 
sold by Dacca merchants. In regard to handwoven cloth, it should be noted that 
while weaving is almost universal among the Assamese, they rarely wmave for sale 
and a great part of what is sold is silk. 

Stocks in remote shops are generally sufficient for several months, but, as a 
rale, stocks of cloth Oiud dry goods are not kept for more than one to two months’ 
needs. Tor grain a fortnight’s supply is usual. 

The turnover iu large permanent shops may amount to several hundreds, or even 
thousands, of rupees in a week : Thus a cloth shop in Lakhipur (Oachar) has a 
turnover of Rs. 400 with a profit of 2 anuas in the rupee ; a brass shop turned over 
Es. 300 at 1 anua in the rupee profit per week ; a grain shop at Doom-Dooma sold 
Es, 1,700 worth with 1 anna per rupee profit in a week ; a miscellaneous goods 
shop at Dhubri turned over Rs. 750 worth of goods at 8 per cent, profit. 

The smaller stallholders and producer-sellers- make generally higher profits for 
their small stock-in-trade : a dried-fish seller makes 6 annas per rupee on total sales 
of 6 rupees and a betel-nut seller 2 auuas on the same value of stock, per market 
day at Lakhipur. 

Generally profits of the retailer vary fi'om 1 anna to 4 annas and sometimes 6 
annas in the rupee. Such profits are in addition to the wholesaler’s profit on 
his sale to the retailer, but shop or stall rent and establishment charges have to be 
paid out of the retail profit. The profit made on sale of a tin of kerosene oil varies 
from the mere value of the empty tin (6 to 9 annas) to 26 per cent, plies the 
tin. 

Tor permanent shops and stalls a frontage or area rent is ohai’ged by the owner 
or lessee of the market. Tor instance at Dhubri from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 per month is the 
rent of permanent stalls let by the Municipality. At Hailakandi 8 annas and at 
Lakhipur Re. 1-8 per cubit of frontage are rates of annual shop rents. The Railway 
Company for its market sites at Margherita takes from annas 6 to Re. 1-4 per square 
yard per month. Rates charged by private owners are sometimes even higher than 
these. Temporary stalls are generally rented at from 1 to 4 annas per market 
day ; local sellers carrying in their goods pay 1 pice toll per bundle, or 2 pice for 
a man’s load. Tor livestock a market-due per head is taken, such as 2 annas for 
buft'aloes and 1 anna or les,s for smaller animals. 

Money changers charge at different rates for changing notes and silver. In 
some places no charge is made for changing notes. The rate for changing a silver 
rupee is almost always 1 pice ; at Tura, however it is 2 pice, while nothing is charged 
for notes. At Ohhaygaon in Kamrup, while 1 pice is charged for a silver rupee, 2- 
pice must be paid to get change for a one- rupee note. 

Ten-rupee notes cost from 10 pice to 5 annas, and 100 rupee notes from 4 annas 
to 3 rupees to change. 

Small shopkeepers generally obtain their stocks from larger local merchants— 
rarely from a distance—at a more favourable price than the large man charges to the 
public. Hence the small man is, as a rule, not being crushed out by the Mg 
seller. Tor a few markets the larger shopkeepers send out stocks for sale on bazar 
days from their main shops, and here the small trader suffers somewhat. Accounts- 
kept by the smaller shopkeepers are of the roughest, and often none at all are 
> kept. 

; Trade agents are generally only employed by large buying firms at special seasons 
for special crops, e-f., for cotton from the hills and lac from the hills and lower 
Assam, and for jute and mustard. Traders from Bengal come in boats and buy 
quantities of rice from the interior in the Surma Valley, after the winter harvest 
O^herally all products for export are bought by the regular Eayas or Marwari traders. 
bt‘:the:;$rahmaputra Valley. Trequently money is- advanced on the standing crops,. 
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aud although the cultivator obtains a temjJiorary convenience by this ready money, he 
has to pay dearly for it. The description of the process given by Mr, Cantliefor 
North Lakhimpur is instructive : 

“ Buying of standing crops hy Kay as. — Kayas aflvauce money as a loan one montb or two 
months beforo harvest on the bargain that one dan (of 3| seers nominally) is to be given after harvest 
over and above the number of dims of the current market rate after harvest. But the Kaya's dim is 
not the regular 3^ seers but contains more. It is estimated that his dun contains 4 seers at least. 

_ The current price being three duns per rupee, the Kaya gets 4 dams per rupee from the 
cultivator who borrowed a rupee two months before havvoat. Thus the profit is 33 arid oae-third per 
cent, for three months. But instead of getting 14 seers he gets at least 1(1 seers, so he makes an 
extra 14 and two-sevenths per cent. He, therefore, makes 47.) per cent, in 3 mouths.'’' 

There are other ways, more or less well known, in which the cultivator or pro- 
ducer is overreached by the merchant or moneylender. But tho above instance will 
sufiSoe to show the immense benefit which may bo conferred by an extension of 
co-operative credit. 

Barter is fairly common, but more in tho villages than at markets. Oultivators 
barter produce among themsolyos ; ba.slvofc-inakors, fishermou, i')ott 0 rs and' makers 
of snail-shell lime exchange their produce for graiu, vogatahlos and fruit from cul- 
tivators ; Qaros barter raw cotton for fried rice from upcountrynien ; Bhutias some- 
times exchange blankets with the Assamese for endi cloth. 


(vi) IiidusMes. 


Industry (including mines). 

Nunmber supported. 

— • 

Actual 
, (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Per mine 
of popu- 
lation of 
province. 

1921 

205 

26 

ton 

223 

32 

1901 

204 

33 


167. Assam is not an El Dorado. Apart from agriculture and to^a, indn.stry is of 

little account, and the statement in the margin hardly 
indicates growtli, although certain industries have 
actually increased a little. It is true that there are 
plenty of natural resources in the country, and both 
organized and cottage industries if developed could 
well subsist and aid the return of prosperity, side by 
side with agriculture. But the obstacles to develop- 
ment are strong. 

Small industries have of course been greatly impaired by the import of cheap 
machine-made goods and by the general move towards agriculture as a source of liveli- 
hood, Insome cases the craftsmen have lost their ancient skill, {e.g., in ivory-carving) 
although ttie hereditary skill of the fine silk weavers of Sualkuchi in Karnrup is a con- 
spicuous instance of the contrary. In other oases the stra'ngling hold of the middleman 
is heavy on the worker. In larger industries the difficulty of communications and the 
shyness or shortness of capital are the most serious obstacles. For instance, there is 
much good coal in the Qaro Mills, hut arrangements for removing it to railhead have 
been holding up for years the work of the company which has the concession. Large 
parts of the yalnahle coal seams, of Dpper Assam are highly inclined and below the per- 
manent saturation level, so- that working, will probably be expensive and difficult. 
Petroleum exists in yanpus parts a# several prospectors are now at worij, but it has 

not yet been struck fin cnoh quantity as to make the Issam production of oil any- 
thing but a fraction of the Burma , putput. V ^ can be tnade from 

tb&'mvmmh grasses and, barahw pf Asiam-but Want qf commuuicationsas well as 
lack of enterprise have hindered the development of paper making in the past. 
A paper company has now been formed and is said to be waiting for its plant. Large 
sknres of wafer nowor fixi.st in tHo panvtrv felt tlwi P-s-nft'nn/i6 rtf 


ar^% difflddlt^tranrfrontier chantry— for dxampte, the’ No 
ea^ft' Exceli^ilrphl^^ll&e ik‘fbtmd'tijt'’cert(& 
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Industries. 

Number supported. 

_ 

Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted). 

Percent- 
age of in- 
dustrial 
total. 

total 

205 

100 

Minerals 

li 

5 

Textiles 

49 

24 

Wood 

36 

IS 

Metals 

lO 

5 

Ceramics 

15 

7 

Food 

20 

.10 

Dress 

34 

16 

Building 

6 


•Gold and sllversmlthy 

14 

7 

Others 

n 

5 

More than two-thirds of the 20,00 


about 2| per cent, of the population of Assam. 

Let this be contrasted with Madras (which tbe 

Director of Industries of that Presidency calls 

industrially backward), with 13 per cent. 

dependent on industry, and we can see how little 

Assam has to do as yet with any produetiye 

means of subsistence except agriculture and 
tea. 


flour grinders : the majority of these are women workers in the Surma Valley and 
Goalpara. The rest of tlic group comprises sweetmeat' makers, bakers, grain parchers, 
distillers and a few others. All of the 1,700 distillers and brewers are in the 
Ehasi Hills and Manipur, as the outstill system is not in force elsewhere, while 
brewing of rice beer is generally a household activity, and not a business, for hill tribes. 
The order “ Industries of dross and t dlet ” is made up mainly of 13,000 barbers, 10,000 
tailors, 7,000 washermen and 2,000 shoemakers, in each case dependants being 
•included -with workers. “Others” includes over 4,000 sweepers and scavengers. 
Building means only those engaged in puccn work, such as masons and lime burners. 
Those engaged in hacha bnikliug, thatching and similar work, are shown under 
wood industries, which with textiles and ceramics are discussed in paragraphs 170- 
172. 

168. The number censused as employed or dependent on coal mines was 6,7C0 — 

Organised Industries- ‘LakMmpur and the Naga Hills, where a 

Coal mines. ucw oolliery has been opened in the decade. By petro- 

patroieum wells. loum wells 3,100 are supported, five-sixths of the total 

being in Lakhimpur at the Diglioi wells and the rest in Oachar, near Badarpur, 
where crude oil extraction has been started in the decade. 

Coal and petroleum were included in one group at the last census the com- 
bined figures are now nearly double than those of 1911, on account of the new 
extensions mentioned. 

Limestone workers and their dependants have decreased from about 700 to_ 400. 

These are nearly all in the Khasi Hills. The district 
returns of output of the quarries also show some decrease, 
thus confirming the evilence of decline shown by the 

census figures. 

A corundum mine was started in the Khasi Hills during the war and the ontpub 
was considerable. This has now declined and the number supported is small. 

Salt is produced in the Manipur State and in the Naga Hills (but mostly beyond 
the frontier). The number engaged in the industry has dropped from 700 to 200. 

There are only a few other industries organized in a small way with factories. 

These will be noticed in the next paragraph. Over 6,000 
savryers were censused, but it is impossible, to separate 
the mill workers from the ordinary hand sawyer parties 
included in the census figures. The same applies to oil pressing and ^ rice husking, 
blit in 3‘ay case very few of the total workers in the last two categories are factory 
^Jhplpyees, as the concerns are few and small. 

; rl69. The ordinary census returns of occupation were supplemented by^ ai^, 
V ihdustriaL census taken bn special forms Me^ „ in . Ijy 

fhe jndustttai census. j^^nagers of concerns with particfilars of thei^ • sthff. prdi' 

and powor ciuployodj if factory was dedned as an establishmeii't 


Umestone. 

Corundum 

Salt. 


Sawmills. 

Mustard oil and rice mUls 
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employing 10 or more persons and occupied in producing some article or putting some 
process into an article to adapt it for use, transport or sale. In 1911 the minimum 
namber of employees including the manager was taken at 20. The schedules were 
filled up with the particulars prescribed by the Government of India for some 
working day before or about the time of the census — it was g('novally not. the actual 
census date, nor was it the same day for all factories. Tea, although mainly a matter 
of agriculture, was held to he a raanufactuved article for the ]mrposos of tJris indus- 
trial censxxs, and even gardens with no factory had to bo iueUulcd sinco they contri- 
buted to the process of production. 


Thus the returns for ilssam, which would otherwise ho of very minor interest,. 

become important and the numbers are 
greatly swollen. Much difficulty was 
found in filling up tho schodulos although 
District Officers wore able to help mana- 
gers by doputatioii of special men, and 
wc may consider the return as correct 
only in certain portions. As to num- 
bers of omployocs, distinction between 
chihh'on and adults and between skilled 
and unskilled, there arc necessarily dis- 
crepancies, sinco dates varied somewhat 


Total number of concerns ... 

904 

Special products ... 

800 

{Ted 

71K) 

Mines and oil wells 

6 

Textiles ... 

16 

Wood 

35 

Metals 

7 

Glass and earthen ware 

2 

Chemical products 

13 

Food Industries 

3 

Industries connected with building ... 
Construction of means of transport... 

1 

14 

Industries of luxury 

7 


and the judgment of managers di'tferod as to ages of children and as to what constituted 
a skilled worker. ' The marginal statement gives the number of concerns falling under 
the different heads. Detailed statistics are contained iu Imperial Table XXII, and in 
Subsidiary Tables IX to XIII appended to this chapter. 


There are 611 concerns or factories worked by power. These are shown in the 
main tables separately from those without powex*. Steam is still used in C12 factories, 
471 of which are tea gardens. Oil engines are evidently gaining on steam in popul- 
arity : they now give motive power to 91 faxkories. Electricity is generated and 
used as chief power by only one tea garden and by the Surma Valley Sawmills at 
Bhanga, where in addition to the usual tea hoses and sliooks made in all the sawmills 
of the province, three-ply wood is manufactured. Tliore is as yiW no publicly supplied 
electricity used for power in Assam, although a hydro-electric company at Shillong is 
about to supply power as well as light. 

As shown in Subsidiary Table XI, tho number of establishments directed or 
privately owned by Indians appears to he oon.siderablo, hut as a rule these are small 
concerns, such as mustard oil mills employing 10 or 20 persons, small tea gardens 
and sawmills or pits often without power Barts I to III of Imperial Table XXII show 
race of owners and managers and other employees. The great majority of tea gardens,, 
the coal mines and oil wells are still owned and managed by European companies 
and Europeans. Clerical work and direcstion and supervision in subordinate positions 
is almost always done by Indians. When the right men are selected there is no reason 
to doubt of the success of Indians in the higher managing positions, but when men 
have been sent from office chairs, say, to manage tea gardens, the results have proved, 
in some cases far from comforting to the owners or share-holders. 

Skilled workmen are generally Indians traiued in the factory or garden, but 
there are few processes in Assam requiring a very high degree of skill from the 
•workers. Where much mechanical knowledge or high technical skill is required 
foreigners such as Panjabi fitters and Chinese carpenters are often employed. ' Doctors 
on tea gardens are sometimes of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class, hut usually they 
have not been trained or passed examinations up to that standard. The medical work 
of a group of gardens is generally under the supervision of a European doctor. 

A few undertakings of :intemt do not appear in the industrial tables as they 
employed less than 10 persons: instances are Municipal water works in several of our 
towns, some printing presses in 3 or 4 towns and an ice factory in Sibsagar, The 
Badarpur oil field is also omitted as the manager reported that the business was only oil- 
prospecting : but in fact, the wells are now turning out about 6 milMon gallons of crude 
oil in a year, although no process of refining is . carried on., Nofie bf the numerous 
small lime-kilns which are' such a feature of the rivep hanks n^ f^k^tak. in Sylhet 
6ij}ploy £i»s many as ten mon*'. ' ■' 
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Under the head mines, we have the Lakhimpur coal mines and oil wells working 
much as before, and a new colliery being worked at Borjan in the Naga Hills trans* 
Dithu country ; the small copper mine working in Manipur at last census has been 
closed ; and a corundum mine, now employing 104 hands, has been opened in the 
Khasi Hills. 

Ihe textile woilis include a sisal factory in byihet, two vhca factories in Kammn 
and a low small jute presses in Goalpava. One tea garden weaves cotton cloth foV 
its workers, but there is no cotton mill in the province. 


IJ ndcsr special products other than tea, there are four sugar factories and one 
indigo plantation, but the amount of sugar turned out is not great and the iacliyo is 
a very small concern at present. 

industries include only workshops for repairs and renewals of railway: 
steamer and motor car material and for general purposes. 

h'or ihe rest, we have a few small mustard oil and rice mills, generally owned by 
Marwari merchants, 12 |)OAver and 19 hand sawmills (usually making only tea boxes 
and scantlings) 3 carpentry works, one or two brick and lime-kilnaud ‘'some small 
printing presses — not an imposing list of organized industries. One newly-started 
small sawmill in Sylhet makes boats as well as tea shooh, etc. 

The numbers of employees shown by the industrial census do not agree with those 
shown under the several heads in the ordinary census, as the former was taken 
generally from the factory hook.s and on different days and includes some workers to 
whom the factory is only a subsidiary occupation. 


170. The inset statement summarises for the province the results of answers to 


Cottage Industries in Assam (excluding Manipur). 

Handlooms 

421,367 

iBrahma%mtra Valley 

358,913) 

{Surnna Vallf^y 

ISMi) 

(Hills, excluding Mani^pur 

43,510) 

Spindles ... 

229,463 

(Brahmaputra Valley 

145,656) 

(Surma Valley 

18,546) 

(HiUsj epeduiliug Ma^’iipur 

65,281) 

Hand cotton-ginning machines 

95,172 

on ghanis 

12,751 

Sugarcane mills ... 

14,279 

Tailoring shops (with 2 or more workers) ... 

1,625 

Sewing machines (commercial) 

3,424 

Brass workshops ... 

729 

Bell metal workshops 

446 

Potters’ workshops (with two or more potters) 

2,180 

Carpenters’ shops (with 2 or more carpenters) 

1,778 

Blacksmithies (with 2 or more smiths) 

2,550 

Dairy establishments 

2,179 

Cream-separating machines 

2,544 


the cottage industry quest 
ions, for which a special 
enumeration paper was 
issued in every block. The 
district details are given in 
Provincial Table V. No 

cottage industry census was 
taken in Manipur, 


XJiifortnnately no comparison can he made with the last census as no such 
statistics were collected then. To make the list fairly complete for the province we 
should add gold and silversinithy, rearing of lac and of silk worms, bamboo, cane and 
grass-mat work, umbrella handles, tin lamps and boxes, button making from shells, 
lacquered wooden toys, distillation of agunt, and some moribund industries such as 
clay idol making, ivory carving and Imffalo-horn working -. but the numbers supported 
by these industries are small, except in the case of goldsmithy and basket and mat- 
making. 

In some districts the war had little effect on any industry, but where local cotton 
was available, e.^., id the Garo Hills and in Nowgong some impetus was given to 
spinning. In most plains districts, which depend on imported thread and dyes, 
cotton weaving w'as adversely affected by the rise in the price of yam. All cottage 
industries in Goalpara are considered to he improving, though slowly. In Xamrup 
silk spinning and weaving and silkworm rearing are improving owing to increased 
demand. In Nowgong weaving is attracting much attention. In other districts 
a decline is generally recorded and even silk is said to be not thriving^ in Sibsagar. 
In the Naga Hills, import from Manipur of th,rea,d and cloths (made to Naga patterns) 
is causing a decline in local spinning and weaving. Prom the Surma Valley, where 
spinning and weaving are confined to a small part of the population, the professional 
weavers, the reports record a decline, although non-co-operation has given a small 
stimulus. Brass work has 6U%ed^, hy the stoppage of raw material (imported sheets 
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of brass) during tbe war, and many Morias in Assam have taken to oaltivation 
Local iron work, even in the rough implements ordinarily made, is being displaced by 
cheap imported goods. 

The other industries in the list ai'e stationary or improving hut slightly. On the 
whole the cottage industries of the province can scarcely bo said to be flourishing. 
The need for guidance in improved methods, for breaking down apathy and oonser' 
vatism and for extension of co-operative credit is imperative if progress is to be made. 

171. The enormous proportion of hand looms in the Brahmaputra Valley as 
Weaving compai'cd with Other divisions will ho .noticed from the 

statement : there is here an average of nc'arly one loom to 
every two occupied houses. Weaving is an cstalilishod custom of the housewife, and 
cloth is nearly always made for homo uso. Only in the case of cotton cloth made hy 
some of the Bengal immigrants and silk hy the A.ssamesc is there amy soiious sale. 
The cloth is woven in the spare time of the women and girls and often only enough 
surplus is made to pay the family’s land revenue. In the Naga Hills weaving (for 
home use) is even more universal than in the Assam Valley ; in other hill districts it 
is less common. In the Upper Brahmaputra Valley districts, Miri «nud Abor cotton 
rugs are sold. The supply of Miri rugs in Sibsagar has fallen off, hut the Abors are 
making and selling more than before in Lakhimpur in order to pay the higlier prices 
now ruling for the imported goods which they want. 

The number recorded with principal means of subsistence nndcr the textile 
groups in the province is but <19,000. This number, oven if we add to it the 
29,000 cultivators who returned weaving as a subsidiary occupation, bears no relation 
to the numbers who weave in the province, as tbe c(.’,nsus of: handloorns shows. 
The Brahmaputra Valley and the hill people usually do not weave for profit and the 
Surma Valley weavers are taking to cultivation. Most of the textile workers recorded 
are in Manipur but there is a fall in tlio number of Manipuri woman weavers which, 
combined with an increase of cloth-sellers in Manipur, socmis to indicate that the women 
in the State are tfildng to trade in imported cloth rather than the making and selling of 
their own cloth (for one who both makes and sells would be tabulated as a maker). 

About 4,000 of tbe looms in the province are said to bo of tbe fly-sbuttlo pattern. 
I doubt if the number is as great as this. The Industries Department has certaialy 
been demonstrating, and some middle class families as well as ordinary weavers have 
taken up tbe fly-shuttle type, but it is probable that the question was often misunder- 
stood by tbe enumerators. The cost of making an ordinary country loom varies 
from Hs. 4 to Jls. 15 in different districts, the average being about Es. 10. Those of 
better make will last a generation, or even a life-time, with periodical renewals of 
fragile parts such as reeds aud ropes. Cheaper kinds last only 4 or 5 years;. 
Some of the elaborate looms used by tbe Sualkuchi weavers in Kamrnp cost as much 
as Es. 30. Naga looms cost nothing but a day’s labour. 

Profits on cotton cloth making are usually low. Those on silk are higher, but 
for poor people who have no capital they are sometimes kept down by middlemen 
who advance thread or money to buy thread. Por inst mce, a Sualkuchi silk- weaver 
working on this system stated that his profit in 20 days was only Es. 6. I give 
below calculations of profit on a few typical cloths made in certain districts. 


District. 

Oloth* 

Size in cabits. 

Goat of 
thread 
and dye. 

Time taken to 
make. 

Sale price. 

.Bemarks. 

1 

% 

3 

■ ’ 4 

5 

6 


Goalpara 

Woman’s upper gar- 
ment— -cotton. 

5x1^ 

Be. a. p. 

0 8 0 

2 days 

Eb. a. p. 
10 0 

Hade by immigrant* 
from Bengal. 

Kamiup 

Darrang. 

.Notifgong 

EweJi olotli 

melGhaJO' 

Cheleng^ with “border... 

20x3 

1 ■ 6x^ 

7x3 

10 0 0: 

B8.8tol0 

3 8 0 

12 „ 

10 „ : 

■ -Dweek, 

BSr 18 to 20 

Be. 12 to 13 

6 0 0 

Generally only wido ?78 
weave for sale. 

Daktimpur... 

Endi olotli 

18|x2i 

6 6 0 

1 month** 

20 0 0 

=* Only in spare time 
of housewife. 

"Caoliar 

Cotton wrapper 


2 12 0 

■ 0 d^ys 

3 8 0 

Only females weaTing- 

Soutk SyDiet 

GataBjUs 

. aftd Jalntia 

Halls; . ^ 

Ditto 

Mmgjox Gato petticoat 

Bhoi 

Abont ^xl 

"S, 

1 14 0 

'o' 

'2M 

3 Says (oi 2 
’^ya by fly 
Eflrntile). . 

2 8 0 

' 0 

“Woven by N“athe 

(both sexes). 

Work only at odd 
moments. 

flome-gtowm spdb 
and dyed thread 

used* 
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From the statement it will be seen that cotton weaving pays little as compared 
^itli silk. ^ There is usually a ready market for Assam silk and though in the Assam 
Valley it is generally only for home use that weaving is carried on, it is clear that it 

holds great possibilities of profit to those who wish for it provided they rear and spin 

or can afford to buy their own thread without advances from middlemen. B,e°'ular 
-weavers work from 8 to 10 hours a day. ° 

Dye or dyed thread is generally bought from the bazars, when colour is wanted- 
Ifowaclays it is generally only the hillraen or cognate tribes who make tbeir own dye- 
In Kamrup a green dye is made by tlie Kacliaris, who do not generally disclose its 
secret, fbo Mikirs use lac and hill creepers ; Nagas, madder (wild) and hill indigo 
[StrohilcvntliBS flacGidi! oli Its — cultivated); Lushais both bazar d.yes and home-prepared 
hill indigo. ^ The Bhois on tlie north of the Khasi Hills use turmeric for yellow, lac 
for red and iron ore for black dj^es, in eaoii case the bark of some trees being added 
and the mixture boiled three times with the thread, Miris in North Lakhimpur dye 
thread by boiling witli part of the core of the jack-fruit tree. The length of 
the processes required to make the hill dyes permanent appears to be inducing a 
tendency to buy imported dyes even for local thread. 

The Chins who have immigi’ated from Burma to the Lushai Hills (Lungieh) 
have brought witli them the art of weaving most beautiful and artistic cloths. 

One Garo has shewn enterprise by applying water-power by a wheel to cotton 
ginning and the Deputy Commissioner notes that, though small as yet, the venture 
promises to be successful. 


172. The numbers of oil ghemis and sugarcane mills— both nsnally of the most 
. X ■ primitive kind — are a measure of the large extent to which 

the cultivator, either Assamese or ^.r-coolie, extracts ms 
own products. Tlie numbers recorded at the main census for makers of gur- and for 
vegetable oil manufacture are but 38 and 1,991 respectively : it seems therefore that 
these two classes liavo (properly) described themselves generally as cultivators 
though some may be entered as sellers. These industries are not declining, because 
cultivation is extending and demand is hif 


igh. 


There are over 2,000 potters’ workshops, and there should be a ready market 
for pottery, yet imported articles are in many parts replacing earthenware. The 
total number supported by pottery has decreased by 2,000 to about 13,300 ; Goalpara, 
Davrang and the Garo Hills have increases and all the other districts in the province 
share tlie decrease. Upcouutrymen have settled as potters in several centres in 
Dibrugarli subdivision, and the demand for Sibsagar earthenware has lessened in 
consequence. 

Brass has suffered, as explained above, more than hell metal, because the raw 
material of the latter industry onsists of old and broken vessels found in India. 
In Sibsagar, however, the bell metal industry is reported to ha^e declined. At Sartbe- 
hari in Kamrup bell metal articles, though of no great variety, show considerable artistic 
merit. 


The number of carpenters’ workshops with two or more workmen is nearly 
1,800 ; over one-third of those are in Sylhet where boat building and repairing is an 
essential industry. Carpenters and sawyers have increased by over 1,000, the 
number supported being now 21,600 in the province. Blaoksmithies are 2,600 but 
the number supported by the iron industry has decreased by about 600 persons.^ There 
is some increase in the number of blacksmiths in the hills, but a decrease in both 
■^alleys. It seems that here also there is room for introduction of improved methods 
nnd better supply of raw materials. The material at present is obtained either 
from shops or from villagers in the form of scrap iron or old and broken implements, 
and in some cases in the Naga Hills of hoes, etc., stolen from the plains ! A little 
iron is still smelted locally at Nongspung in the Khasi Hills. ^ 

For tailors and cobblers there is always work and under these heads there is 
some increase. The number of tailors’ shops is over 1,600 and there is an average 
of two sewing machines per shop : probably however some private machines have 
been wrongly included by the enumerators. 

The wages paid by master tailors vary from Es. 15 to Es. 35 a month usually for an 
8'hour day, or from Ks. 4 to Es. 15 a month if food and lodging is found. In Sylhet 
the hours are generally longer, but there is a food interval. Outwork or work 

is not common: where it applies a man working either for himself or for a master 
.tailor can make about 12 annas in an eight-hour day. 
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Dairy Gstablislinieuts are over 2,000. Most of these are in, the hands of 
IJepalese graziers. The number of cream separators recorded is 2,500 ; the 
question paper asked for modern cream- separating machinos, but I believe that 
large numbers of the ordinary bamboo machines have been inclxded. 

Basket and mal making, bamboo work, thatching and similar occupatioas, 
support over 15,000 people — an increase of about 1,500 since 1911, The male 
workers have increased but the number of female workers has f<allon by 4,000. 
It seems that women iu Sylhet (the chief centre) are giving up work in the mat 
industry or have preferred to call themselves dependants ; probably the latter is the 
true reason, since the demand continues and the industry does not show signs of 
declining. Sitalpati-making has been shown separately in the tables at this census : 
there are 1,140 persons supported liy 391 workers in this industry. Nearly all are 
in Sylhet, 

Babu Kshirocle Chandra Purkayastha of Karimganj has been kind enough to 
allow me to use the notes which he has made on certain oi tlio cottage industries 
of that subdivision. In Appendix E, I have given a summary of the results of his 
enquiries, which illuminate the position of the middleman in several oases. 


(vii) Zabour. 


178. Tea-garden coolies form nearly SO per cent, of all those who labour for 
wages iu Assam. The labour supply problem for the 
General. gardens is therefore a special one ; this has been dis- 

cussed from the statistical point in Chapter III of this report. As to the supply of all 
other kinds of labour in the province there is little difficulty ; cither local people or 
seasonal immigrants are generally available. The only exception is in the case of 
those castes which are giving up labour as a hereditary calling : this is likely to 
cause some local difficulties in future, for instance in getting men to carry loads or 
to ply boats for hire, but as yet the tendency has not gone far enough to be felt 

seriouslv. 

» 

The conditions of tea-garden labour have been dealt with in great detail 
Teagardone. elsowhere,* and only a brief summary need be given here. 

The organizatidn of a tea garden has always been 
patriarchal, with the manager at the head. Whatever opinions may be advanced 
^ to the possibility or desirability of brining the conditions of garden workers, 
into line with modern ideas of industrial polity and of raising wages, no general 
complaint against the humanity of the treatment of the coolies has been made. 
Tea-garden labour is recruited from parts of other provinces wffiore there is pressure 
on the soil. New coolies, it is reported, are generally content with their surround- 
ings. After working a year or two they do not usually want to return to their own 
country hut prefer to settle as cultivators in Assam. 

The system of work is by fixed tasks, taking about 3 to 6 hours to complete, 
for which a certain daily rate (usually from 4 to 6 annas for a man and less for a 
woman) is paid, and which .the workers can and do snp-plement by unless,, 

as in the recent slump, the condition of the industry calls for cm tailment. The 
wages are low, but the family earnings, with other concessions, ensure the coolies a 
better condition than they could expect generally in their own country. The extras 
include free housing and fue^ good water supply* free medical treatment, sick leave 
allpwances ; m many cases also, supply of rice beloW market rates, free meals to 
children on the estate, leave with hgilf or souje'fames full pay to pregnant women 
both before and after delivery. A_ .eeitain amount of cheap or even free land for 
cultivation is also available, althow^h on an average femthe province this does not 
amount to much per head of the coolie population. Medical treatment in the form 
• Of medicine is geaeraiy welcome to h(^pit!ia as in-patients is disliked. 


_ In cases travfcg ^eatres and ’ijicscopps^e. in by the manage- 

ment ^but generally nothifig is done” for the re(Se^jipji. of the. workers beyond sub* 
scriptiot^ to pufizs and Attonipts iftstdo. to iijtroduoo 

faileffi^Menceavplantei^ sfa^^^^^^ they f^e lriefi hut the coolies prefer singing 
pid danmpfiq, the' tom-tom', - 'its%Oe^s O^fficcrofSVlhet expresses It, on festive- 
occasioiLS wd given to ^toake ^h^m^elves metry 

J..,!.,;" ■; ■„ ''1 V:' ’ 'rf. V ^ 
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The standard oflife of the garden workers is said to have improved somewhat 
and then to linve lallen again at the end of the decade. On the Upper Brahma* 
piitra Valley gardens, however, the standard is considered even now to be slio-htlv 
above the pre-war standard. 1 he Labour Committee found that wage increases had 
generally not been commensurate with the rise in the cost of hving. Mr. Wood, 
Superintondont of Loom-Looma Tea Company and Honorary Magistrate, states 
that though vvagos^ have risen by 50 per cent., more money is uow spent on iiink and 
so the relative j)Osition of the coolie remains the same although the rise in polices is 
partly disci.iunted by issue of cheap) rice as well as by the wage-increase. 

Local labour for tea gardens has been discussed in paragraph 152 above. 

The coal mines, oil wolls and sawmills of Upper Assam recruit labour by the same 

agency as do tea gardens, but other classes such as 
sawmiii^’"®^’ Makranis and Hepalis on the mines, and settled e.r -coolies 

in the oil field, arc also employed. There is no shortage 

of labour. 

The manager of the Assam Oil Company mentions hy way of illustration of the 
popularity of work on tlio oil wells that when he sends down for 40 men, 200 
want to corao. A fow Assamese local labourers are found in the oil industry. These 
are men who wish to learn skille I artisans’ work : nevertheless, although every 
inducemont is given to local men to learn a trade and earn higher pay, the .skilled 
workers employed arc generally men who have been trained elsewhere than at Digboi 
oil wells. 


An unskilled coal-miner earns from 10 to 13 annas a day ; in some cases the 
rise of wages in the decade amounts to 100 per cent., and the miner’s standard of living 
has risen, dliia is also reflected in the family budgets of the miners, which show more 
spent on comforts and luxuries than do most other workers’ budgets. 

At Jligboiy male oil-well workers earn Rs. 14 and women Rs. 8 a month, 
overtime. 0 heir rise in wages has been only 16| per cent, in the decade. 

The Lakhipur sawmills in Cachar get their Uabonrers from the same source as 
do the tea gardens, but the itaclarpnr oil wells employ chiefly local men. These 
(men of Cachar) are found to be the best workers, Their average wages are Rs. 12 
a month to start with and they got an increase of Re. 1 a month every year. The 
increase in rate of wmges at those oil wmlls has been from 25 to 60 per cent. 

The Cachar sawmills rate for unskilled labour is 4 annas a day 'to start 
with, but this rises to 6| annas after a month. 

In tea and the other industries which obtain labour from outside, the aim is 
generally to recruit families-— for the men are then more contented, and women and 
children also w'ork. 


Among 


Other labour. 


outside or non- organized labour, e.f., earth workers, potters, domestic 
servants, there has generally been a rise in daily wages 
of from 60 to 100 per cent., corresponding with the ri.se 
in prices, but the standard of life of the workers has not improved. A general la- 
bourer getting 5 or 6 annas a day in Kamrup in 1911, could get from 10 to 12 annas 
in 1921 ; in 8ylhet a domestic servant who was paid Rs. Spins food in 1911 must be 
paid Rs. 6 with, food in 1921. In the Khasi Hills a skilled carpenter’s usages have 
risen from Re. 1 to Rs., 2 per day, and a Bublic- Works Department coolie’s wages 
from 8 annas to 12 annas (male) or from 4 or 6 annas to 8 or 10 annas (female). A 
Goalpara agricultural labourer can now get 8 annas against 6 annas in 1911. The 
piece-work rates for earth workers have also risen in similar measure. On. the whole, 
it seems that casual and general labourers have suffered less from the rise in prices 
iian have other food-buying classes. 

Although Assam sent out many thousands of combatants' and non-combatants, 
° the war had no appreciable effect on the supply of labour 

The war. proviuce excBpt in the case of the coal mines, 

Vjl^re recruitment of Makranis, .Rathans and Gurkhas was somewhat affected. 

i:' ll?4. Subsidiary Table VI compares the numbers of the two sexes under different 

occupations, while Subsidiary Table IX gives thek distri- 

. Women In industry.^ butioB ac.cording to the . Jhdustrial Oensus, ^bpiit 

pr . 3)9 pe? P^htj..'^a^ins|;,|29,|)er ^^,n,t.,ip of t^^e, \vholc 
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female population of the province are recorded as working at some occupation other 
than the usual duties of a housewife. More than half of those are ordinary cultivators, 

’* i.e., generally they help substantially in working the 


Percentage of female to male 
workers. 


— 

1921. 

i9n. 

JU 0€cupalwi3s 

45 

44 

Tea 

94 

97 

Ordinary culti- 

33 

37 

vation 



Mines and oil- 

24 

29 

.wells. 



Textiles 

2 , lie 

1,535 

Porters, road 

26 

45 

and general 
labourers. 



Basket, mat-ma- 

1 59 

205 

king, thatch- 
ing, etc. 



Ceramics 

84 

125 

Trade 

35 

42 

Professions and 

5 

4 

arts. 



Unproductive ... 

116 

130 


family land, a small number only being returned as farm 
servants and field labourers ; more than a q^uarter of the 
total are engaged in the tea industry ; the rest are distri- 
buted over the handicrafts, trade, professions, pasture, 

labour and unproductive industries. In the statement 
inset, the textile workers’ proportion of women to men is 
very high because of the number of woman handloom wea- 
vers in Manipur and because most male weavers in the 
province have now rctnrvied themselves as cultivators. 


The high percentage of female wor leers on tea gardens will be noticed at once- 
Practically all women of working ago on the gardens work- In fact they have to do 
so, for it is the family earnings and not only the man’s whioh support the tea coolie’s 
family. It has been pointed out in some quarters that tliis is the case in other 
industries as well as tea. The statistics certainly support the contention, but to a 
very limited extent, for they show that the proportions of women working at ordinary 
agriculture, in the mines and oil wells, or at general labour and earth work are far 
below that of the tea gardens. In cottage indusi rios the proportions are somewhat 
higher, and here the women’s ■work is sometimes coniplomcntary to the men’s, eg.,. 
in mat-making, where men strip cane and women weave the mats. 

On the tea gardens ample consideration is shown for the women. They work 
generally at plucking, pruning and light hoeing and forking. As a rule, they earn 
about three-fourths of a man’s wages but in the plucking season they often get a good 
deal more than men. ^In addition to the pregnancy benefits already noted, there is often 
a system of bonus payments for each child born and living at six months or a year 
old. On some gardens and at Digboi oil wells mid wives are paid by the management, 
and medical help is given if asked for, though this iff rarely wanted in maternity 
cases. 


At the coal mines and oil wells women are employed mostly in load carrying 
At Borjan colliery, for instance, men object to their women folk going down the 
mines, and the management do not encourage it. 

Women are not replacing men in any industry. Sometimes however the gentler 
sex excels, as for instance in weaving, transplanting rice, plucking tea and curing 
fish. 


In the unproductive order there is an excess of women over men, for this includes 
beggars, vagrants, prostitutes and procurers. I fear that the figures in the last named 
group (4 males and 675 females) make the province out to be rather more virtuous 
thanit really is, 

In hill districts women work even more freely than in the plains. Cultivation 
weaving and load carrying are the oomnaon occupations. In the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, women earn 12 annas a day carrying loads. 


Trading by women is generally looked down Upon unless sanctioned by caste 
rules or customs. Bish selling continues to he an occupation of both sexes, but its 
practice by women has been interdicted in many places by the ! Nadiyal and Kaibartta 
caste leaders : in consequence there is a fall in the number of women returned under 
this trade. Married and widowed Manipdri women in the Surma Valley. 

In most districts elderly women of the lower local bastes and of foreign coolie castes 
do petty huckstering in shojh: miscellaneous »oods. 

In the Ehasi Hills women trade in Various ^bods and also keep tea stalls in places. 
In Sadiya ' baiear Nepalese woiheh Aqll misbeHaneous goods and tea in a few petty 
shops, where youth and beauty are ‘^id> to attract oustomers.' . 

’ Qeneraliy'i^e is a tendency abroad W thb'- plai^^^^ 
frbm working of tbfcdihg oufede thO ' house.' ‘ 

in the statement above iEustiates this. But |h0 figt 


restrict women 
percentages 
^ axe weigntect 
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heavily, in addition to the textiles, by the numbers employed in tea and ordinary 
cultivatiOQ, where the restrictions have not applied seriously so far ; hence, in spite 
of the fall in the general sex-ratio (Chapter VI), the proportion of women to men 
working in all occupations taken together is almost stationary. The tables show a 
slight rise, but this is accounted for by the entry of Naga Hills women cultivators 
these were wrongly classed as dependants in 1911. 

Pish selling is tho most prominent instance of rfstrictiou, hut in the Surma Falley 
it is reported also that women of the Namasudra, Patni and Mali castes are not 
allowed to work in the fields so freely as before, and a movement by the Manipuris 
to stop_ their women going to market was also started in Cacliar. One or two Deputy 
Commissioners of tea districts have reported a tendency among garden coolies also 
to stop their w'omcn working when tho men are earning enough by themselves. 

Again, Assamese widows sometimes weave for sale where married and unmarried 
ones do not. It may be hoped that all these indications point mors to a feeling 
of shame among the men, that they should be thought unable to work sufficiently 
hard to support their women folk, than to any other reason such as the occupations 
themselves being considered degrading. 


175. Ohilclren arc employed in most industries when they reach an age at which 

Children In industry. ttmii’ work bcgius to be of any profit. Subsidiary Table 

1a. shows tJie proportion of children employed to adults. 
Though wages are small, work is generally healthy and children are not sweated— 
except perhaps in some cases of domestic service — and in the present educational 
and economic state of tho province tlie effect on the children appears to he good. 
Many cliildreti do not care for school, even when schools are provided, and their 
intelligence is dovelopctl by light work at the most impressionable ages. 

In cultivating families boys begin to tend cattle from about 7 years old and 
learn to plough at 10 or 11. Girls help in weaving at home. On tea gardens 
children hogin at about the ago of 8 and are employed, on work such as insects 
gathering, woediug and light forking, or in the tea house, usually for S or 4 hours 
in the morning and somorimes for 2 or 3 in the afternoon. 

At tho oil rofinori(!S children work longer hours, from 7 to 12 o’clock in the 
forenoon and 1 to 5 in the afternoon, soldering tins. In the mines they work 
reghlarly from 14 yc'rs onwards, doing the standard hours of the older people 
but having a rest interval ; they do mud-plastering and other light work and are also 
used as messongovs. Their wages in all industries vary from one-third to five-eighths 
of those earned by adults. In the Borjan colliery there are only 6 children at work, 
so that there is evidently no forcing by the management. 

Boys in domestic service get from Es. 2 to Es. 3’a month with free food, where 
an adult may earn Es. 6 or Us. 8 with the same concession, 

176. In Imperial Table XXI the occupations returned by members of certain 

castes are set out for comparison with the total numbers 
of the castes and their traditional occupations. 

The proportions returning their traditional callings are ususally very low except 
in the case of cultivators. Thus we find that of 9,716 working Nadiyals (i.e., the 
remnant who did not adopt another caste name) only 2,225 returned fishing or 
fish trading as their cliief means of livelihood : nearly all the rest were entered as 
cultivators, although 1,482 of these had fishing as a subsidiary occupation. 

Of 61,000 -working Yogis about 3,600 had w^eaving as principal^ and 3,400 as 
subsidiary occupation. The great majority of the rest come under cultivation. 

The Kewats are an exception ; 'about 80j per cent, of the 43,000 workers 
are returned as fishermen. 

The same tendency to abandon traditional callings such as fishing, gold smithy, 
pottery, labour and scavengingj which are looked down on by the higher castes or 
classes, oontinucs everywhere, mid among both Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
Yogis have more often abandoned weaving because cultivation is found to he 
more paying. Brahmans also have largely abandoned religious work as it is not 
lucrative. Some Brahmans from Bibrugarh, for example, have gone to learn agriculture 
and even tanning. 

.i)rom North Sylhet the Census Officer notes that some Halwa Bases or Mahisyas 
are giving up cnltivation for carpentry; this movement hbwever is too small to 
appear in the statistics. In some cases in the Brahmaputra Valley those who take up 


industry iumci caste. 
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handicrafts in place of cultivation are rather looked down on by their caste fellows, 
e.g., in the case of Kalitas working as goldsmiths or blacksmiths : needless to say,' 
this is not the case w'heu men of cultivating castes become clerks. 

On the tea gardens and among the rest of tlio small industrial population of the 
province, there is generally some loosening of caste rules and customs for accommoda- 
tion to present conditions of life. Itules, liovvover, do survive, and caste discipline is 
enforced on gardens or in factories by the pancliayat and sm'da^-s ; vvliei'c necessary, 
as for instance in inter-caste disputes, the religious heads settle matters, aided or 
backed often by the Manager. Outsiders, unless they are settled <?a?-coolies, are not 
called in for the panchayat. 

[mil) Economic condition of the people. 


Family budgets. 


177. In earlier chapters of this report the bearing of the economic state of the 

people on population growth and other matters has been 
mentioned. There is no doubt that a considerable propor- 
tion of the plains people is living below the comfort lino, although the causes 
may be different — climatic, temperamental or economic — in different parts of the 
province and sections of the people. Attempts were made at tlie census to collect 
information by means of domestic budgets. About 400 such budgets were collected 
from different classes of workers in all districts, but unfortunately examination 
of them lias shown such groat variations that they are of little use for the 
formation of any estimate of the extent of poverty and the standard of life. 
In Appendix F, I have printed a few typical specimens which may give some 
idea of the income and expenses of several different kinds of family. Any attempt at 
averaging or calculating proportions of iucomo spent on different objects by different 
classes is out of the question ; for such work, much more intensive enquiries over smaller 
areas would be necessary. 

Enquiring officers were asked to state the number of days worked in the year, as 
well as the number of workers, but this was not done in all cases. Tliey were also 
asked to estimate the proportions of the population living greatly above and greatly 
below the average standard. The answers vary greatly, where they have been given 
at all, and it is scarcely worth while quoting tliem. 

Certain points, however, do emerge by a general scrutiny of all the budgets sent 
in and from the accompanying reports. For instance, a very large number show 
loans on tlie income side, and this is often the case even when old loans are still out- 
standing. Many of the budgets are made to balance only by loans, and many do 
not balance at all: this may of course be due in many cases to the fact that 
cultivators and other workers do not keep accounts and sometimes cannot remember 
their income and expenditure for a week — far less for a month or a year. But it 
must also be due in many oases to real poverty, and the lack of luxury * revealed on 
the expenditure side , in many cases confirms this. 

It will be noticed that the coal miner’s budget, No, 11, balances and includes 
several comforts which can be bought with good pay, — but the pay is earned by 3 
workers in the family. 

The tea-garden coofie’s monthly budget, No. 6, also balances, with less of luxury 
■fehan the coal miner’s — hut here also both man and worp^n work. 

The Sylhet oleyk’s budget, No. 15, is an instance of how an extremely economical 
small middle-cla>s family can live on Rs. 30 a month,— ^ut there is little money for 
anything but bare necessities. The Np-Wgong iniddle-Qlass family, No. 16, on the 
other hand, does not balance its budget, on Rs. fiS'a mouth pay,' but here there is no 
stinting of comfort, and the number of members is doubfe of the Sylhet family’s. 

Another point shown io the budgets is the sinall cost, of ' salt. From the object- 
ions which are raised to the salt tax it might be ^ppbsejFthat salt was a costly item. 
Nevertbless in very few budgets does the total eipehditbre; on salt exceed 1 anna a 
month per head, and in oases it is in the per head. 

In the hills, families pi^ l^netpy s^^ .oh the ^yerage live far 

more irr;ctjmfort , with fewer In 

no hill district is there any oonsiderhhm proporfioii usually held# thb'npyerty line- 
On the other hapd, if erp^^ fail, may m, ^ a year and 

ha^;to suppleffibal thnir span^ stock of feen the 


cale. x§c§ntly;in-%^e;|^||iaF^ 
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Taxes cannot be said to be heavy. There is very little indirect taxation. The 
total amount of direct taxes, central, provincial and local borne by the people of 
Taxation. Assam {excluding Manipur) last year was about Rs. 124 

lakhs, as shown in the provincial budget statement ; this 
Tvorks out at an average annual taxation total of about Rs. 7-12 per household, or one 
j'upee ten annas per head of the population. I have not included the latest duties on 
imported cloth and yarn in this estimate : if this be done the household figure may go 
to Bs. 10 or more and the individual average to over Rs. 2 per annum. 

The average income of the people cannot be estimated with any exactitude in 

Average Income. an agricultural Country. By a rough 

calculation from the outturns of crops grown and the other 
productions of the province in 1921-22, with the prices prevailing at the principal marts, 
it might be estimated at tlie equivalent of about Rs. 66 per head per annum, but in any 
case the cultivators who form the great hulk of the population are less dependent on 
money rates than on the amount of outturn of rice and other crops for their food 
supply. In Appendix G I ha/Ze shown the calculation. Where I have made estimates 
in cases other than those of principal crops whose outturn is estimated by the 
Rirector of Agriculture), I have put them at an extremely low figure for safety ; 
hut perhaps i‘ow will deny that the values of cloth, silk, fish and other secondary 
products of tho province are always a good deal greater than the sums I have noted. 
It must never be forgotten, however, that the cultivators have actually no such 
mowy income as shown : their income is mainly produce. 
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CHAP. XII.— OOCHPATlOSr. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General distiilution by occupation. 


— 

JtTumbcr pot* 10,000 of 
total population. 

Percentage iu each class, 
sub-class and order of 


Persons 

suppoited. 

Actual 

workers, 

Actual 

workers, 

PependaDfcs* 

JL 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ALL OOCUFATIONS 

lOfiOO 

4,014 

46 

54 

A.-PR0DUCTI0N OP RAW MATEIUAIS. 

8.941 

4,051 

45 

55 

J.-IXPIOITATION OF AFIMALS 

S,93A 

4,041 

45 

55 

AND FFGHFATIjN. 





L Pasiure and Agrioultare 

8,859 

4,007 

45 

55 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

7,614 

3,133 

41 

59 

(h) G-rowors of special products, otc* 

1,182 

836 

71 

29 

(f!) Poresfery 

6 

4 

01 

39 

(c?) Eaising of Farm stock ... 

6G 

43 

78 

22 

(<?) Eaising of small animals 

1 

1 

81 

19 

Fishing* and Hunting i.. 

1^0 

84 

46 

55 

II.— EsPLOITATIOK Of MIMia.ALS ... 

18 

10 

76 

25 

Mines 

12 

9 

76 

24 

4< . Guavi’ies of hard rocks 

1 

1 

68 

32 

6 . Saltj «.« 



65 

85 

B.-PEEPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 

/ 

679 j 

367 

54 

46 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 





IIL— iJiTousTiiy ,,, 

%U \ 

143 

61 

39 

C. Textiles 

61 

63 

86 

14 

7. Hides, Skins, Hard Materials, etc. 

2 

1 

40 

6') 

8, Wood ,,, 

45 

26 j 

67 

43 

9. Metals 

IS 

5 1 

43 

57 

10. Ceramics 

19 

11 

68 

42 

11. Chemical Products properly so called, etc. 

8 

1 

48 

62 

It. Food Industries 

26 

16 

64 

36 

13. Industries of the dress and the Toilet 

42 

‘ 20 

47 

53 

14. Furniture Industries ' 

1 


30 

70 

15. Building Industries 

7 

1 3 

48 

52 

16. Construction and Means o£ Transport 

1 

1 

47 

53 

17- Production and transmission of Physical 



72 

28 

Forces (heat, light, electricity, etc.) 





18. Other MiseeUaueous and undefined Indus- 

24 

11 

46 

55 

tries. 





* 1 

IV.— Trahspoet ... 

99 

81 

62 

. 88 

aO. Transport by water 

22 

1 18 

56 

44 

21. Transport by road ... 

63 

35 

67 

33 

Transport by rail -y ... 

’18 

10 

59 

41 

S3, Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone services 

6 

8 

46 

54 
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STJBSIDIA.RY TABLE I. 

General distribution hj ocmpatioii—octadihL 


Class, sub-class and order. 

Number per 10,000 of total 
population. 

Percentage in each class, 
sub-class and order o£ 


Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependants 

1 

2 

3 


5 

Y,— Teadb 

336 

158 

47 

53 

EstaLlislimouts of credits exchange 





and Insurance 

6 


41 

59 

7l 

25. Urtikonigo, Cooimissions and export 

1 

29 

26. Tmcle in Tcxtilo ... 

26 

16 

60 

AS) 

27. Trade in skins, loatliers, furs 

9 

4 

45 


28. Trade in wood 

8 

4 

53 

4,7 

29. Trade in Metals,. . 

3 

2 

50 

5ft 

30. Trade in pottery, bricks, tiles 

1 

1 

36 

65 

31. Trade in Chemical products ... 

2 

1 

46 

54 

82. Hotel, Cafos, restaurants 

2 

1 

52 

48 

33. Otlnn' trade in food-Btivffs ... ,,, 

230 

104 

45 

55 

3-k Trade irx clothing and toilet articles 

1 

1 

48 

52 

35, Trade in furniture ... ... 

8 

3 

41 

59 

36. Trulo in building materials ... 

1 

... 

51 

49 

87. Trade in moans of transport ... 

3 

2 

58 

42 

38. Trade in fuel 

2 

1 

43 

67 

39. Trade in articles of luxuries and those per- 
taining to letters and the Arts and the 




Soioncos ,,, 

10 

0 

48 

62 

40. Trade of other sorts 

23 

11 

51 

49 

C.-PUBLIC ADMINISTEATION AND 

165 

64 

39 

61 

LIBERAL ARTS. 




VI.—PuBLio Poiioia ... ... 

22 

11 

61 

49 

4]. Army ... 

1 

1 

69 

31 

42. Navy 



. . . 

100 

44. Police ... 

21 

10 

50 

50 

VII.— (45) PCBUO ADMINISmATIOH 

20 

7 

86 

65 

VIII.~PjtOPHSSIONS AND LiBEKAL AeTS , ... 

123 

46 

87 

63 

46. Eolig-ion. ... ... 

67 

i 23 

34 

66 

47. Law ... 

8 

2 

27 

73 

48, Mocliobo ... ... 

16 

6 

38 

62 

49, Instruction 

20 

9 

44 

66 

60. Letter and sciencos 

12 

6 

49 

51 

B.~1ISCELLANE0US 

209 

132 

63 

37 

1X.--(51) Peesons diving on their income 

5 

2 

38 

62 

X.-~(62} Domestic Service ... ••• 

65 

46 

71 

29 

Xl. — (GS) Insdi'fioibntly Desoeibed Oooupation 

67 

31 

54 

46 

XIL'-Unpeoduouve ... ... ••• 

82 

53 

65 

35 

64. Inmates of jails, etc. ... 

4 

4 

100 

37 

C 

65, Beggars, Vagrants, Prostitutes 

78 

49 

63 

66, Otijer unclassified non-productive Industries 


• «« 

44 

56 
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CHAP. SIX.— OCCTJPATION. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 

Distrihdion hj oceripation, in nahiral division. 


Occupation. 


Nntaber per mille oi: total population 
supported in 


Brahma"* 
putra Valley. 


Surma 

Valley, 


Hills. 


2 

3 

mo 



879 

90C 

879 

2 


56 

78 

18 

25 


9 

28 

44i 

13 

31 

3 

2 

a 

2 

9 

17 

23 

22 

8 

• • f 

« « • 

6 

7 

5 

8 

11 


ALL OCCUPATIONS ... ’ ... 

A. -PEODUCTION OP EAW MATBEIALS 

I.~-ExPT, CITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 
II. — Exploitation OF minerals ... 

B. -PEEPAEATION AND SUPPLY OP MATEEIAL 

SUBSTANCES. 

III. — Industry , ... ... ... 

IV. — Transport • ... ... ... 

V.— Trade ... ... ... 

C. -PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL 

ARTS, 

VLt— Public PoRCB 
VII. — Public Administration ... 

VIIL— Professions and liberal Arts 

D. -MISCBLLANBOUS 

IX. — Persons living principally on thbir inoomb 
X. — Domestic service ... .... 

XI, — Insufficiently described occupations 

XII. — Unproductive 


1,000 

892 

890 

% 

81 


46 

11 


17 


1 


irsooo* O 
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of the agricultural, 


SUBSIDIARY Table hi. 

ludastnal, eommrcid and professional population in Natural 
IhiHstons and Ihstvicts, 


DiaraioT and Natubal Divioiott. 

[ 

Aq-RIOULTURT!. 

OEDEB 1 (a) 

la'DUBTRT (IttcluPI^-G \ lyps) 
SUB-OLiSSES li a-yd hi. 

' 

Population supported tj 
Agriculture. 

Proportion of agricnUiiral 
population per i ,000 of 
district population. 

Percentage on agricul* 
tural population of 

population supported by 
Industry. 

Proportion of iiulustrial 
population per 1,000 of 
district iiopulatiou. 

Percent!! ga on indut- 
trial population of 

Actual workers. 

TE 

1 

fl 

p* 

dJ 

p 

Actual workers. 

u 

C 

eS 

-3 

A 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ASSAM 

7 , 027,371 

880 

43 

S3 

205,226 

25 

61 

39 

JffiAHMAPUTEA VALLEY ... 

3.444440 

893 

So 

So 

77r«>39 

20 

62 

38 

Goalpara 

679,417 

891 

37 

63 

14,864 

19 

57 

43 

Kamrup 

636,024 

837 

38 

62 

20,244 

26 

64 

46 

Pamng 

433,6.55 

9t)7 

54, 

46 

6,720 

14 

64 

36 

Nowgoiig 

364,941 

917 

46 

64 

5,865 

15 

73 

27 

^iibsagar 

707, S52 

932 

60 

40 

9,622 

12 

58 

42 

Lalchirapur 

626,761 

896 

6 -J, 

36 

17,811 

30 

69 

31 

Sadiya 

31 , 9 i !,5 

81)9 

38 

62 

1,569 

40 

65 

35 

Balipara 

2,095 

6d9 

68 

32 

344 

90 

96 

4 

SUBMA VALLEY 

3 , 626 , X 8 (S 

864 

3S 

6S 

7S.832 

2S 

So 

So 

Cftchar Plains 

462,526 

904 , 

44 

56 

10,652 

21 

59 

41 

Sylliot 

2,178,660 

806 

3S 

67 

66,180 

26 

48 

52 

HILLS 

9S7,24fl 

876 

S6 

44 

Sa,3SS 

48 

78 

22 

GaroHUlrt 

173,076 

966 

67 

43 

906 

5 

64 

46 

North Cachatliilly 

23,942 

895 

68 

. 42 

228 

9 

53 

48 

Khawi and Jaintia Hills 

200,7S1 

826 

68 

42 

9,4'97 

89 

59 

41 

Naga Hills ... 

1,54,573 

960 

64 

36 

1,719 

11 

78 

22 

Lushai Hills 

92,915 

9.14 

67 

43 

407 

4 ' 

64 

46 

Manipur 

' — 

311,069 

813 



49 

51 

39,598 

103 

84 

16 



OOMMicBOB iKentJUiira-fBAirapOBT. 
SUP-OIASHBa IV AKIJ V. 

PRO»^HG 8 IOlfB. 

Sub-class VIII* 

OrHBsa. 

Diamicr anp Natoeal Divjstojf. 

1 

§s 

S a 

H rt 0 

PI 0 Q, 

0. .X 

1, sl 
|as 

Forcontago on 
commercial 
population of 

,0 

1 

0 

1 | • 

Percentage on 
prefesaionul 
population of 

A 

-e 

a - . 

t> S 

0 O.S 

Percentage on 
otter occupa- 
tional popula- 
tion. 


1; 

S 

fl 

a ^ 

4 ^ <y 

fk 

i 

% 

f! 

1 

1 

g 

& 

P 

Ot 

& 

■0 

PI g 
o.g 

9^ OJ 

Proportion of pro 
population per 
district populatio 

E 

M 

S 

1 

u 

< 

s 

g 

A 

(U 

p 

0 

cu 

§* 

OD 

0 

0 

si 

£° 

0*5^ 

Sc« 

P,fl'CS 

0 

P4 

e 

Cl 

0 

3 

CJ 

< 

n 

a 

1 

Pi 

0 

P 

1 

10 

j 11 

u 

la 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

ASSAM ... 

347 , 80 s 

43 

So 

so 

98,506 

12 

37 

63 

310,838 

39 


40 

BllAHMAPUTliA VAL- 
LIY, 

147,922 

38 

S6 

44 

36,166 

XO 

39 

61 

150,325 

39 


3S 

Goalpai’a 

ICamnip,,, 

Barrang... 

Kowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

Sadiya ... 

Balipara 

34,378 

46,697 

12,306 

13,099 

20,063 

19,587 

2,724 

8 

45 

60 

26 

33 

24 

33 

69 

2 

68 

49 

63 

63 

61 

68 

72 

100 

1 

42 

51 

37 

37 

39 

42 

28 

6,132 
16,366 , 
2 ,168 
2,458 
6,298 
4,295 
451 

9 

7 

20 

6 

6 

S 

7 

11 

2 

43 

31 

45 

38 

41 

65 

47 

56. 

67 

69 

55 

62 

59 

45 

53 

44 

28,702 

43,341 

23,086 

11,568 

19,662 

19,841 

2,822 

1,363 

38 
67 
48 
29 
S4 
34 
71 1 
S57 

62 

59 

72 

73 
69 
65 

60 
76 

38 

41 

28 

27 

31 

3o 

40 

24 

SURMA VALLEY 

161,690 

sa 

42 

S.8 

52,701 

17 

34 

66 

i2SA^6 

41 

£3 

47 

Caohar Plains 

Qylhet ... 

16,325 

145,366 

33 

57 

58 

40 

42 

60 

6,423 
47,278 ' 

11 

19 

43 

33 

; 57 

1 ■ 6^ ^ 

15,658 
; 109,868 

81 

43 

60 

52 

40 

48 

HlULS ... 

38.193 

3S 

64 

3^5 

9,629 

9 

48 

' S2 

3S.097 

32 

61 

39 

, Gw Bills 

Borbh Cachar^Hills*,. 
Ahasi and Jaintia Hills 

Bu'shai Bills 

Haniptij: 

3,309 

1,903 

14,671 

1,381 

1,126 

16,811 

13 

71 

60 

8 

12 

1 44 

65 
61 
58 
: 78 

53 
69 

35 

39 

42 

22 

47 

31 

347 

116 

2,624 

461 

673 

6,628 

2 

4 

11 

8 

' 6 
15 

62 

72, 

60 

. 61 
' 37 

: 46, 

38 
28 
60 

39 

63 

64 1 

2,509 

666 

16,690 

2,837 

3,386 

10,120 

14 

21 

65 

18 

34 

26 

70 

62 

66 

62 

43 

56 

30 

38 

34 

38 

57 

44 
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CHAP. Xn.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDUBI TABLE IV. 

Occupations coinhined with agHeuliure {where agriculture is subsidiary occupation). 


Oooupation. 


Number per mille wbo are partially agriculturists. 


„ . „„ Brabma- Surma tt-u 

Provm . putra Valley. Valley. Hills. 


ALL OOOUPATIONS 

A. -PEODUCTIOlSrOE RAW MATERIALS 

I, — Exploitation op animals and tnqetation 

I, Pasture and Agriculture 

(b) Growers of special products aud market garden- 

6. (ulToa ... ••• ... 

7. PTuit, flower, Ibetel, etc,, growers 

(fil) Raising of farm stocks 

II, Cattle aud buffalo breeders ... 

3. Filling and bunting ... ... 

17. Eisbing 

II. — Exploitation OP MiNBKALS ... 

B. -PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

IIL— iNDOaTBt 

e. Textiles ... 

8. Wood ... 

9. Motah ... ... ... 

13. Industries erf the dress and the toilet 

IV. — TbaSupoet ... 

V. — Tax™ 

36. Trade in textile 

, 38. Trade in wood ... ... 

8S. Other trade in food stuffs ... 

C. -PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 

LIBERAL ARTS. 

VL— Pokup Eoege ... 

VII.— POBLIG A&MlNKTaATION ... 

Vlll.— Paoi'BssiOHS Aim LiABaAL Abts ’ 

D. -^MISOELLANEOUS ... 

IX. — Pbbsons living on THBia r^Otto , 

X. — Dcti^Tiq SiBBtyiOB ' — .i', 

XI. ' — ^iNfe^ifiOlSNTlX.DBSgBIBED OQG1IPAT0;^f 

XU.— UNpk6]j!BefflTS;>,' ■ V.. i . 



•try.-. ■ 47 

33 


, 844 

96 


' .57 

8 J 

; 59 


37 


' 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occupations comUned loitl agriculture {mime agriculture is the principal occupation). 


Landlords (Eont-rocoivors). 

Cultivators (B,ent-payerB). 

Farm servants and field labourers. 

Siitsldiary occupation* 

No. por 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

No. per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

Subsidiary occupation. 

No. per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

I 

2 

3 


E 


Total 

2,892 

Total ... 

1,250 

Total 

797 

Etot-payers 

no 

Rent-receivers 

34 

Rent-receivers 

14 

Agricultural labourers 

63 

Agricultural labourers 

29 

Rent-payers 

1G3 

Government servants 
. all kinds. 

' 106 

General labourers 

202 

General labourers 

141 

Moneylenders and grain 
dealers. 

181 

Government servants of 
all kinds. 

15 

Village watchmen 

8 

Other traders of all kinds 

488 

Money lenders and 
grain dealers. 

12 

Cattle breeders and milk- 
men. 

8 

Others 

1,334 

Other traders of all 
kinds. 

* 

271 

Fishermen and boatmen 

48 

! 


Fishermen and boatmen | 

127 

Traders of all kinds 

24 



Cattle breeders and milk- 
men. 

15 

Weavers ... 

46 


1 

Village watolimen 

12 

Others 

' 345 



Weavers ... 

' 119 





Carpenters ... 

19 





Potters ... 

13 





Blacksmiths 

8 





Others 

374 
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CEA.P. XII.— OOCEPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females hy sub-classes and selected orders and groups. 


Group 

Ifo. 

Occupation. 

irnniber of actual worlcers. 

Males. 3?0i]Qale3. 

Number o£ 
females per 
1,000 males, 

2- 

2 

3 

4 

5 


... 2,541,027 1,145,771 


A.-PRODUCTION OE RAW MATERIALS ... 3,225,130 1,011,820 


I. — Exploitation op animals and veoetatios ... 
]. — Fasture and agriculture 
{a) Ordiuary Cultivation. 

1 Income from rent of agrieultural land ... 

2 Ordinavy cultivators ... 

4 .l%m servants ... 

5 Field labourers ... 

(5) Growers of special products and market 
gardening ... 

6 Tea, coffee, clnoliona, rubber and indigo plantations ... 

7 Eruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca-nut, etc., 

growers. 


[ 2,218,746 

1,814,075 

23,107 

1,727,781 

8,315 

51,931 


1,010,280 

1,007,466 

680,504 

2,986 

650,369 

817 

26,332 


346,188 323,323 


836,086 

9,202 


315,833 

7,490 


(e) Forestry 

9 Wood-outters, fire-wood, cateobu, rubber, etc,, collectors 
and charcoal burners 

{d) Raising of farm stock 

11 Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

12 Bbeep, goat and pig breeders ... 

14 Herdsmen, sbepberd, goatherds, etc, 

{e) Baising of small animals 

15 Birds, bees, etc, 

16 Silkworms 

2 , — lisUng mi Bunting 

17 ! Eishing ... ... ... ... 

18 j Hunting 


2,764 247 

1,728 247 

31,666 2,939 

7,418 927 

657 104 

25,580 1,908 


54,590 

24,128 

162 


II.— Exploitation oi Minwi.als 
3 . — Mines 

19 Coal mines 

20 Petroleum wells : , 

fkj^i^mrries of hard rods ... ; 
5.— Salt, etc. 


SUBSIDIAKt tables. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Oconfatiom of female, i,j sub-dam,, and selected orders and 


Group 

Ko. 

Occupation. 

Numter of actual workers. 

Number of 

Males. 

Pemales. 

females p'ir 
1,U00 males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


B.— IMIEB/VEATION AND SUPPLY OE MATE. 
RIAL SUBSTANCES. 

194,827 

98,629 

506 


III.—Inuustiu 

55,742 

62,421 

1,120 


Q.— Textiles 

1,809 

40,191 

21,164 

20 

Cotton spiniiiugf ... 

77 

4,748 

61,662 

27 

Cotton yi2ini>' and weaving 

1,594 

32,947 

20^669 

28 

Jute Bpiaiiing, prcHfliug aud weaving ... 

Rope, twine and string ... ... i 

' 70 

385 

5,500 

29 

81 

484 

5,975 

31' 

Silk spimiors ... ... 

2 

237 

118,500 

as 

Silk weavers 

49 

289 

5,898 

3^5 

Laco^ ru’cpCj embreidories clescvibed textile indvistrles ... 

4 

1,047 

261,7.50 


nkiM and har^ matenals from animal 
Kingdom, 

543 

24 

44 


%,~Woo(l 

■16,390 

4,198 

256 

i8 

Sitwyors 

3,630 

681 

188 

' 46 

Basket makers and other industries of woody* materials, 
iucludiiip; leaves and thatobeyfi and builders working 
witli. bamboo, roeds or similar materials. 

6,557 

3,282 

591 


9. — Mdah 

4,319 

77 

18 



4,726 

3,950 

836 

55 

! Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

S,F96 

3,768 

967 

61 

\\,--Chemical j^TodmU properlg so called and analo'- 
gam^ 

m 

\ 

283 

335 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

779 

209 

268 

) 

12.' — ]?ootiin(lMtT'g ... ... ‘ ... 

2,315 

10,816 

4,672 

65 

Rice pomiders and buskers and flour grinders 

496 

9,046 

18,238 


IS . — Induims of Arm md th toilet 

13,836 

1,866 

135 

n 

Other . industries pertaining to dress, gloves^ socks, 
gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, caues, etc. 

258 

811 

1,305 

86 

Washing, cleaning aud dyeing 

2,552 

930 

364 


Xk---Ifwrnitim mdustriee 

128 

84 

656 


l^i,^Bmlding industries ... ... 

2,332 

230 

99 

89 

Builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or 
similar materials), painters, decorators of houses, tilers, 

110 

62 

564 


plumbers, etc, 

l8, — MscellaueO’M andiiudefiMd industries ... 

7, <954 

702 

89 


IV*-*-TEANSPOItT s 

45,136 

8,771 

. 84 


2 0 .-^Tansporb ly water 

10,148 

36 

4 


%1,'^TrampoTt hy road 

24,826 

3,249 

131 

117 

Porters and messengers 

4,723 

1,723 

865 


%%r^Transport iy rail ... **• "•* 

. 7,908 

486 

61 
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CHAP. XII.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Oecufations of females hj sul-classes, and seleoted orders and groups — continued. 


Group 

JSTo. 

Occupation- 

! 

Number of actual wortors. 

I^umher of 
females per 

Males, 

Femaleg. 

1,000 males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

V.— Tbade 

93,949 

32,437 

845 

i 

%ii.^Ban]cs, estaUislments of creditj exchange and 
insiirTame. 

1,578 

343 

317 


26, — Textiles 

6,555 

6,194 

945 


, 28. — Trade in wood ... 

1,914 

1,393 

675 


SO.^^Trade i% pottery ^ hricks and tiles ... 

184 

164 

891 


31. — Trade in chemical joroducts 

655 

334 

343 


83. — Other trade in food shifs 

63,360 

19,913 

815 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar^ gnr and molasses 

800 

152 

190 

185 

CardamoiDj betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca-nut 
sellers. 

4,608 

4,012 

871 

136 

Grai a and pulse dealers 

7,058 

1 5,212 

788 

137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja^ etc., sellers 

702- 

144 

206 

188 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs ... 

123 

28 

228 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

42 

11 

262 


^L-^Trade in clothing and toilet articles..* 

404 

1 39 

73 


35. — Irade in fwmitnre ... 

1,965 

783 

398 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 

379 

186 

491 

MS 

Hardware, cooking utensils, proeelaln, crockery, glass- 
ware, bottles, articles for gardening, etc. 

06 .— in hidlding materials. 

1,686 

697 

376 


Trade in building materials other than bricks, tiles and 
woody materials (stone, plaster, cement, sand, thatch, 
etc). 

195 

91 

467 

f' 

1 37. — Trade in means of transport • . . 

38.— in fuel. 

1,887 

91 

66 

■ 1 

. (Dealers in firewood, charcoal, cowdung, etc.) 

■ 669 

196 

344 


?f^^’^Trade in articles of hmry and those pertaining 
to letters and the arts and sciences. 

3,809 

960 

342 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, sinall 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackles, flowers, |etc. 

2,674 

951 

369 


^^,^Trade of other sorts ... ... 

7,353 

1,868 

357 

15S 

General store keepers and shopkeepers otherwise'' 
unspecified. 

6,735 

1,132 

168 

163 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. 

182 

719 

8,951 


C.r-Public Administration and liberal arts ... 

49,378 

1,883 

38 


VII.— (OeDBB 46) — POBIIG Admihistbatioit 

■ , .,-W 'J 

6,640 

75 

14 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females ly suh-classes, and selected orders and groups — concluded. 



Occupation. 


Number of actual workers. 


Group 




Number of 

No. 



Males. 

Females. 

females per 
1,000 males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


VIII.— PnorassiONs Ato Libisrai- Arts 

... 

34,735 

1,808 

53 

j 

1 

... 

... 

17,280 

737 

43 


Medicine 

... 

4,593 

320 

70 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounderB, nurses, masseurs, 

1,041 

225 

216 


etc. 





49, — Indru diem , . , 

... 

6,580 

576 

88 

i 

D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

... 

71,689 

33,439 

466 


IX. — (Order 51) — Persons living on their income. ' 





(Proprietors otlier than of agricultural laud, fund 
Bcliolaralup lioldors and, pensioner e). 

and 

1,240 

105 

85 


X. — (OttoMR 63) — DoMJfflsTic Service 

... 

29,101 

7,791 

268 

ISl 

Cooks, water-carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 

27,261 

7,781 

285 


in-door servants. 

1 

1 




XI.'— (Order 53)— Insufficiently described oooii- 





RATIONS. 


i 




(General tem$ wliioh do not indicate a definite occupa-' 

21,703 

2,893 

133 


tion). 



1,961 

672 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

• HA 

2,920 


XII. — Unpeoduotitb 

* 

19,645 

22,650 

1,153 


5S, — BeggafSi 

... 

16,476 

22,519 

1,367 

1-89 

190 

Beggars, vagrants, witcliee^ wizards, etc. 

Procurers and prontituteB 

9 * « 

16,472 

4 

21,844 

675 

1,326 

1,68,750 
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CHAP, SII.— OCOUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 
Seleeied Ocoupations, 1921, 1911 190], 


Occupation. 


Population Populfition Population Poroentagc Pereentam 

supported supported suiiportcd of vai-iation of variation 

iul921. inlSH. in 1901. in 1931-1911. in 19] MgfJ 



I.— Exploitation op Animals 

AND Vti'fiEl'ATION. 


7,138417 6,178,391 5,261,582 + 


+ 17'2 


l.~-Pasture and atjncvliute 7,078,000 6,077,685 5,184,087 -S- 

(«) Oi’dinary caltivatioE 6,083,272 5,323,380 4,529,025 + 

Income feom rent of agi'icul- 106,781 137,106 52,571 — 

timil land. 

Ordinaiy cultivators ... .5,825,730 5,092,771 4,380,771 + 

Farm servants ... 7 

[• 140,793 84,922 92,176 -1- 

Ficld labourers ... J 

(5) Growers of apecial 94)4,599 702,793 631,259 + 

priidiicta and market 
gardening. 

Tea, .coffee, cinehoria, rubber 916,609 675,860 629,907 + 

aud indigo. 

(c) Forestry ... 4,888 4,099 3,466 + 

(cl) Raising of farm stock 44,468 47,278 20,239 


916,609 675,860 629,907 + 


4,888 4,099 3,466 + 

44,468 47,278 20,239 — 


C, attic aai buSalo breeders and 14,162 18,819 11,086* 


+ 17-2 
+ 17-5 
+ 16Q‘8 
+ 16-3 


■f 11-3 


+ . 7'2 


+ 18-3 
+ 133-6 


-f- 69'8 


(<?) Raising of small ani- 
mals. 


773 136 


99 + 47-3 


— MMh(f and limiing 
17 Fisliiiig' 


60,117 100,706 77495 - 40^3 

b9,m0 100402 77466 — 40“4 


II.’^Expioitation of Mot- 10,659 6;523 3,495 + 6r8 

HALS. 


+ SO^O 
+ 29'7 

4- 86^6 


3,— 

92 4i.-;-^Qnm'ru$ of lard rooh 
5 , — BaU,,eic 

III,— Industet m* 




25 Cotton ginnmg, cleauing and 

pressing. 

26 Cottoh spinning 

27 Cotton sizing and weaving , , , 

34 Silk spinner ... *,• 

35 Silk weaver • •• A « , 


9,868 5,m 2,m + 92-7 + 132-9 

489 680 667 — 31-0 + 1-9 

215 721' 629 — 70-2 + MS 

194,674 216,624 200,284 — 101 + 82 

49,097 59,419 58,275 — H7-4 + 2-0 

23 46 8,276 —• 60-0 — , 98'6 


45,493 66,295 68,530 — 19-2 + 6-2 


900 1,717 668 — 47-6 + 202'8 


t— Hides, dins, and hard 1,403 1,482 1,071 — 2-0 

materials from the aniMal 
kingdom. 

i.~¥god ... .... 28,203 + 61 


+ 33-7 


9. — UH(kh V 


40^10 ' 13,248 12f)m:/^ .22-2 + IC'2 


fVi 


. % K of 1901 matbd iritt m 
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SU!>S1DIARY TABLE VIL 
Sckcle.d OceupationJi, 1921. 1911 and 1901— continued. 


Group 

1^0, 

' 

-Populution 
support,o:[ 
in 1921. 

Population 
suppler ted 
in 1911. 

PopnlatioD 
supported 
in 1901. 

Percentai:e 
of Tariation 
in 192M91I. 

Percentage 
, of Yariiition 
dm 1911-1901 

1 

2 


d 

5 

6 

7 

49 

Workers in kniss, ooppor and 
hell jnotal. 


4,9.57 

4,207 

— 541 

+ 17-S 


[[\.--Cnuvndvs 

IIJISl 

16,796 

12,690 

— 10-S 

+ 3.2*3 


lifoduct''^' propvrlji 
.SY' and analorjo/if^. 


6,426 

3,446 

- 67-1 

d" Of ‘0 


12. — l’h(fd ind H stry 

.20, -111 

19,371 

23,966 


— IM 

65 

Hiet' pounders and luiskei: and 
flmir i>‘vindt'rM. 


W6i7 

17,721 

-jr 4.‘d 

— 20*U 


V^,---lHdvHlT'io}i 0 / r/re.v.v and thv. 
toilai. 

3il,5Gi) 

36,090 

32,256 

- 7-5 

+ 11-9 


1 4<. — hi nri t arc in d nstrica 

7 ir , 

73 

80 

-p S/O'o 

— ,S',9 


1 f).*— /) nildi n (j in duni, rics 

SyT/S 

6, .95,9 

! 

7,056 

- 40-0 

+ .?7-0 


— Cun^s(>THcHoii of mcaitii of 
if (import. 

l.,07l 

640 

2,122 

+67-3 

-69-8 

93 

1 7 ./h'orf u e t i on a nd h ra um u- 
nou of plnjdcal yVrea 
hcat^ / iijh if clcntncity, 

mMirc power^ etc. 

32 

4. 

1 

1 

1 

+700 

+ 300 


18.— 0/;//er AluccHaytmir mid 
nnihjiuiot hiilmf ric^^^ 

19,272 

21,139 

19,098 

—8-8 

+ 10-7 


IV,*-- Ttiansi’Ort... 

79,434 

76,600 

69,636 

+ 3-7 

+ 10-0 


ti).~--Tr(tnnpo’rt by 'iratn 

38 , m 

23,841 

13,692 

~ 23-9 

+ 74-1 


2 1 .—Trannpori by road 

42 , m 

34,268 

22,628 

+ 23 

+ 514 


22.— TrauRport by rail 

14,207 

13,477 

30,044 

+ 6-1 

— 65-1 


V.— TiuBi 

368,371 

344,658 

347,463 

+ 97 

- 1'3 

121 

cdabU^lmond of 
or edit f errcJiango^^ a^id 
Inmrance. 

4,722 

6,408 

3,015 

— 26'3 

+ jfI^-5 

122 

%h.-^Brohrrage^ commimou and 
eirport. 

590 

413 

762 

+ 42-9 

— 45 ‘S 

123 

^^.^Trade h ioMik 

21,099 

16,323 

11,923 

+ 377'7 

+ 28-5 

124 

%1,-^Tfado in kathcff and 

fim. 

7,064 

8,049 

6 , 108 * 

^ 12-2 

+ 57-6 

126'' 

in wood 

6,066 

3,519 

3 , 623 * 

+ 72-4 

— 2-9 

226' 

%d.^**Trark m medak 

2,464 

65 ^ 

■ 192 

+ 272-4 

+ 243-2 

':)2l , 

in potfierj/f Inch 
and UIm^ 

984 

3,208 

6,866 

— 72-4 

— 45-3 


^h^Tfaie in chemical prodneU 

1,913 

. IMl 

662 

+ 6-6 

+ 222-2 

I;/' ' ' 

M^^Cafes^ fG^ta%fak% etc, a*. 

1,771 

1 , 921 , 

2,048 

— 7-8 

- 6-2 


jy.jg. — Eigures of 1901 marfeed 'with an asterisk are approximate. 
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CHAP. XII.—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Selected Occupations^ 1911 and 19ul — concluded. 


Group 

No. 

Occupnfcioa. 

1 

Population 
supported 
iu 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
sni>ported 
iu 1901. 

Percenfage 
of Tariation 
in 1921-1911, 

Perceutige 
of variation 
■ iu 191M90L 

1 

2 

3 

-1, 

5 

6 

7 


o3. — Other trade in food stuffs 

183,390 

163,080 

165,415 

-p 12\l 

— n 

131 

Fish dealers 

77,639 

(!0,;>34 

77,552 

+ 29-4 

— 22'3 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, 
poultry, eggs. 


11,043 

G,014* 

+ 35-9 

+ r,7'0 


'6k — Trade in clothing and 
knlet articles^ 

903 

’ 1,661 

70S 

— 

+ 134G 


35. — Trade in fnrnitnre 

6,606 

3,800 

7,062 

+ ?Vr,9 

~~ 462 


36. — Tfacle in hikkling matenals 

557 

2,336 

2,606 

—76-2 

— 10‘4 


37. Trade in means of transport 

2,530 

2,798 


— 9-6 

+ 68-4 

1 

1 66^— Trade in fuel 

IP'66 

2,594 

5,07'C* 

Sl-O 

+ 2o'0 


39, -Trade hi articles of luivurg 
and those pertaining to 
letters am the ark and 
sciences. 

7,929 

9,555 

i 

1 

1 

~17-0 

1 

+5,9#5 


40. — Trade of ofdi er sorts 

18,007 

17,414 

32, im 

+ 3-4 

— 46-3 


VI.~PuBi.io Force 

17,852 

18,885 

19,576 

- 5-5 

- 3-5 


41. — Armg 

832 

3,1.22 

5,448 

-73-4 

— 427 


44 — Police 

17,019 

15,763 

14,128 

+ 7-9 

; + 17G 


VII. — oiiDEii 45) — Public 

Administoation. 

15,906 

15,032 

17,676 

+ 5-8 

\ ~ 150 

1 


VIIL — pHOFEssioNs xiHD Libe- 
ral Arts. , 

98,506 

92,915 

75,126 

■t- 6-1 

+ 23-7 


46. — Religion 

53,410 

55,289 

46,800 

— 3-4 

+ 1?'9 



6,029 

5,118 

3,160 

+ 17-8 

+ 62-0 

169 

Lawyers of all kinds including 
ha^isy law agents and muktiars. 

■ 3,789 

2,586 

2,064 

+ 46-5 

+ 25'.:5 


48. — Medicine ... 

13,072 

10,886 

8,966 

+ 20’1 

+ 214 


49. — liistrucUon 

19,141 

12,357 

8,148 

+ 30-6 

+ 51-7 


5(k — Itetlers and arts and 
sciences, 

IX.— (order 5 1)--Perso:ns 

9,854 

9,265 

7,062 

+ 6'4 

+ 164 


LiyiNC 02f their income 

X. — (orUbr 5^) — Domestic 

3,538 

3,206 

2,649 

+ 104 

+ 21-0 


SlRVIOB 

XL— (oHnsR 53)-*lNsurEu ' 

52,171 

38,539 

51,050 

1 

+ 354 

- 24-5 


CIENTLY described OCOUBATIONS 

45,693 

97.701 

97,175 

-53 2 

+ 0*5 


XII.— Unproductive 

hii^^himates of Tails, As^hms 

65,432 

70,883 

80,632 

— 77 

— 12-1 


and Alms houses i.* 

55,— Vagrants, Prosth 


2^56 

i;r&7 

t 

■+ 45-5 

L' ■ 

l'V„ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ 

+m7 

i 

imes V,' 

62^121, 

/.I.- J 

68,6m 

7S,m* 

r - 9-5 . 

L. ■ 


oi 1901 laatked mtb an 
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subsidiary Table viii. 


(1) Number of prroonx emphpel on the im March 1931 Bail^an Denari, 

whiHS 0 . 1 : omployal. 

Europeans 

and 

Anglo-Indians. 

Indians, 

Eeniarks. 

li 

2 

8 

-i 

Eailways, 

TOTAL PLSISOIvfS .ILMPLOYKD 
dii'Ci'tly 

OITicei*^ ;■< 

Suborilinatcs drawinjj^* niorii tliaa lls, 75 por mensem ... 

;; ,5 from n.s. vO to 75 

j, j, uiuler Rs. -0 „ 

Pmoiiii indirrr.lh/ employed ... 

CoutmeUn'K ^ 

CoGGraotons^ oiHj)l(>y5s ... 

Coolies 

137 

i.?7 

33 

76 

19 1 

15,115 

10,976 

4 

187 

3,654 

8,131 

i,m 

111 

467 

3,621 



(2) Nimhcr of pmonx cmploijiui ■/«. hho PoH O/Jice atid Tok’^rap/t Deparimeni on March 19:il. 



1 

Post Odica. 

1 .... . „ . 

Tolegrapli Department. 


(Jla^H of {ioi‘H(»UK''oniployo(l. 

1 

Europoiins 
and ..A.U{^lo- 
.huIiauH, ; 

India US. 

i 

' Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians, 

Ptemarks. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOY ED 

(1) Pofii wml 1 tdi'j)rnph>i, 

Supei’n^ing' (itudndino* *ProI)n,- 

momiry SuperinteruiemL'i aai l Inspectors 
of post olIiooH :u,ul AsHistant. mid 
Deprvy Su|inriutomloHiH of Tolngniphs 
and all ofllccrs oC j'luik iliau 

7 

2,876 

26 

425 


these) 

Postraaste, includin*^^ Deputy, Assistant 

4. 

11 

16 

1 

1 

Sub and Erarich Postuiasters 

Signalling’ cstinddishnumt iTudiuliug 

warrant oiliecrs, non“eninmissioneil 
officers, military 1 oleo^vaiplusfcs n,iul 

1 

363 

; 

1 

aa a 

Of these 
99 belong 
to combined 

othei employ 6fci 

MiscollamiouH iigioits, Sohool inaHtors, 


f * • 

306 

10 

155* 

Scatiou mastore, <!tc. 

^ ^ 



offices. 

Clerks of all kinds 

L 

345 

. . . 

19 


Postmen 

Skilled laliom- cstaldiahmouk including 
foremen, iaet,ntm(-nt'm!iker.S) carpoti- 
tors, bkokHiniths, mcchanuiK, sub- 
inspectors, litionien luid lino-ridors and 


678 

i 

H * < 

131 


otber omployCT 

Unskilled labour ostabliidiiuont including 
line coolies, cable guards, batterymen, 
telegraph mcasongors ami other cm- 
ploySs _ ... 

noad establiabmoirt consisting of over- 
seers, runners, clerks and booking 
agents, boatmen, syoos, coachmen, 

• « « 

3 

4 « « 


a •« 

153 


139 


bearers and others ... 

(3) Railway Mail Service. 
'onpervising Officers (including Superin- 

»« • 

1,086 

7 




^fendents and Inspectors of Sorting)... 

1 


... 


Clerks of all kinds 


8 


«aa 


Mail guards, mail agents, van peons. 

... 

106 


*. > 


'^ porters, etc. 


105 

• •a 

0* a 


Messengers ... 

»«« 

• a* 


♦ ♦ 


Owiei servaats .. 


8 
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CHAP. XII.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Bisiribtttion of Industries and persons empio^ecl- 




General I) istribiition of Industries and porsons employed. 

c. 

S 
. a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Pariicdars of ThtahlUlmonU omplodng 20 more pemns m 1911 and 1921, 
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CHAP. XII.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 

OTDanizdion of EddUkhmntit. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Vital Staiistm and Census Hgiires. 

{See paragxaph 23 and Subsidiary Table V of Chap. I.) 

In the ten calendar years 1911—1920 the excess of births over deaths registered in the registra- 
tion areas of the province was 60^345^ while the iiiere ise in natural population as recorded at the 
census for the same areas was 417,154, The 10-year period covered by the cetisus is slightly different 
from the calendar decade, but this makes little differ enco for purposes of approximate calculations. 

At the last census the difference between tho excess ■ of births over deaths and the census natural 
increase was 348,000, This time it is oven more (about 357,000) and the problem is to find where 
the error lies, or how much of it is due to inaccuracy in the record of vital statistics in the districts. 

The natural population found by the census is the actual population loss the excess of living 
immigrants over emigrants, it is those bom in Assam and enumerated in or out of the 

province. These figures are recorded only every ten years, but many immigrants come to the 
province between the two census dates and die here. Figures for these appear in neither census, 
nor do they come into the birth statistics. But they arc recorded in the death registers, and 
therefore we find an unnaturally large number of deachs as compared with births, and (ioasec[ueut 
distortion of the figures for comparison with census statistics. 

In any area suppose that immigrants come in the year n and that the specific death rate is 
cl^ for that area or group, being a fraction of a thousand. For tea garden immigrants we have no 
exact death rate for the new arrivals in any one period, but we can take the general garden death 
rite as an approximation ; in fact this will give us a lower number of deaths than should be calculated, 
as the new immigrants take some time to become acclimatised. 

At the end of one year the number of the original batch of immigrants will be reduced by X 
i,e.^ it will become At the end of the year, the second year, this number ag-ain 

will be reduced by dn^i of itself, e.e?., the number remaining will be now Dn (1— ) (1— 

Thus, after 10 years I3n will be reduced to ) (1— (l-^dn+o)* 

Similarly, the immigrants who came in the second year of the decade, Dn-n, will be reduced to 

Dja+I (1 — dni-l) (1 — ^dn+a) (1— 

The whole number of imraigrauts in the decade is D=:Dn +0,^-1 + Dn+a + d-Dn-i-o, and 

after the ten years this becomes D^+o (1 — dn+[))i*Dja+8 (1 — + *4...... 

■f D (1 — 4 + 9 )* 

Now for the tea gardens we know from the annual immigrant labour returns the value of D^, 
Du+i, etc*, and 4 » etc. Taking the year n to be 1911, summation of the above series—the 
calculations for which it would be tedious to reproduce — shows that the total number of new immigrants 
to the gardens in the decade, 768,671, is reduced by death to 644,648 ; i.e,j there arc about 124,000 
deaths in this class, who do nob appear in the census returns and have never been recorded in the birth 
statistics of this province. The number is, of course, only an approximation, for some of the new 
coolies will have left the gardens' af t>ir a year or two and become subject to a different death rate from 
the ones we have adopted. 

On the other side of the balance, we have to note those who are horn in Assam and registered in 
our vital statistics and who then leave the province and die outside it. The annual returns show 
283,000 children as having left tea gardens in the ten years, by transfer, desertion and discharge. 
Not all of these leave the province, however, and not all of them were born in Assam. If we guess 
the number bora in Assam and going to their homes in other provinces as half of the total, or 120,000, 
we might take a quarter of that number, or 80,000 as the total Dumber dying outside and not reported 
to us. This 30,000 tends still further to widen the gap between the census figures and the recorded vital 
statistics. 

Next, there is an increase in the census recorded immigrants outside the tea gardens of 
273 , 000 . The great majority of these are in the plains districts subject to registration. Some are 
<?(r-gardeii coolies, but the majority are Eastern Bengal and Nepalese settlers and temporary or periodic 
visitors from adjoining provinces. Supposing that these came in equal numbers every year and were 
subjected to death rates equal on the average to the provincial rate, we should find that about 380,000 
of these classes must have come altogether, and the total deaths among them would be about 104,000. 
Of these only the ^y-eoolies who came to the tea gardens and left within the decade should be excluded 
as already dealt with above. There will not be many of these, however, since most ^^-coolies who 
take up land in the districts axe old and not new men; these may be neglected, as balanced by the 
greater mortality of new garden coolies mentioned above and not taken into our calculation. There 
is also an indefinite but small number of people who came from areas within the province but not 
under registration and die within registration areas ; these also will swell the death entries but have no 
corresponding birth entries. 

In the result, we have 124,000 less 80,000 deaths among the new tea-garden immigrants and 
about 104,000 deaths among other immigrants fpi: which there is no birth entry and no census entry 
either in the last or the present census year. Thus ihefe should be on ,i these oalcuiatiops a difference 
of 198,000 between the vital statistics and the natural population iud3:ease i^^h|l^ the census. 
The actual difference (Subsidiary Table V of Chapter I); 159,000, 
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Bjore or less, mrist be accounted for by inaccuracy in the record of the vital ooeurrenees ; it may 
cataioly be less olian this it I have underestimated the mortality amon? new emi-^rants. for 
instance. Of overestimated that amonff those who re-emigrafced._ But the deficit must certainly be 
large. The Depar meat of iublio Health has found on testing certain areas tbat from 2 to 10 
per cent, of births and deaths are _ unregistered, and it is well known that births .are more often 
omitted than deaths from tiie register. It is true that corrections are made by the testino- aeenev 
but the coireetions arc only a fraction of the total errors. ^ ° 


In the 10 years 1911-1020 there were recorded 1,952,760 births and 1, 892,415 deaths in the 
area under consideration. Wo have only to suppose that 10 per cent, of births and 2 percent,, of 
deaths were omitted au average of only about 6 per cent, of occtirrences — and the difference is 
more thaii would give 216,973 unrecorded births and 38,621 such deaths — 

cliSei’tjnco 178,352, tigainst the lo9,000 to be accounted for. 


The quantitative exposition I have given is of course open to question as the data are very 
poor, but it can scarcely be doubted that the great divergence of the census from the vital 
statlstios is due to the two causes shown operating together (1; deaths of outsiders who have come 
■to the province in the iiUorHiensal period and (2) unequal inaccuracy in the vital record by omission 
of births more oltcn than deaths. In, any case it is clear that, so long as heavy immigrdtion 
oontinues, even if accuracy improves^ the vital statistics cannot be used in Assam for any calculations 
of population in intcn-consal years. 
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APPENDIX B, 


Noks on certain frontier trihcsS' 

I.— By Captain G. A. Nevili^ i.p.^ Political OmcEu^ Baltpaiia Frontier Tract. 

The Akas» 


Divisions, ^Kmong the Alias there are two main clans (Kutsnn, Koyatsnn) and these contaia 
several sab ‘Claris There are strictly neither exogam ous nor endogamous divisions^ but Social grades 
exist and one sub-clau will not marry into another lower (socially) clan or sub-clan t an equal clan or 
a different tribe, e.g., Miri, will be chosen. 

The Khowsow and the Jassesow are the two highest sub-clans and the chiefs are taken from 
tbem. 

The Living amongst the Akas and like them in dross and features (but not in language) 

are a people called Niggiya or IChoas, They form a labouring class and work for the Akas, but they 
are in no sense slaves for they are paid for their work and they live in their own villages. There are 
four sub-clans of the Khoas. 

Si/dem of government-^T!\\ow^\ the Akas have a chief or headman for outside dealings their 
government is very diunocratic : each freeman has an equal vote and right of speech in the councils 
whatever his social position. 

Origin and c'mtom,— Their traditions ascribe an eastern origin to the tribe. There are no 
megalithie monum-iiits. Stones are used for seats by the Akas. The houses are always built of wood 
roughly squared aud sometimes rudely carved, but not with the more elaborate carving found among 
the Dafl.is. 


Social status is shown among the Akas, as also among the Daflas, by the size of their houses and 
by the amount of jewellery worn. 

Natural 'phenomena—beliefs . — The sun and moon are regarded as female and male gods respectively 

Ane Dawin; Ato Polo). They are considered to have ihe power of peace aud prosperity or the 
reverse, so they are propitiated with sacrifices. The marking on the moon is thought to be a big 
pendant worn by the god. Earthquakes are said to be caused by that; very mischievous insect the mole 
cricket burrowing into the earth and telling the god called Phumbadege that all people on earth have 
, died. The god shakes tfce earth to see if this is true : hence all the Akas shout ^ we are all alive ^ 
when an earthquake is felt. 

An eclipse is regarded as the result of a quarrel between a god named Tsipzibhu and the sun 
and moon. This god tries to eat up the sun and moon, and the phenomenon is regarded as very 
unlucky, portending war, disease or calamity. 

Disposal of the dead.'---T\xe Akas bury their dead on the side, with the head to the north and 
the face to the west ; the knees are bound to the chest and the hands placed just below the chin. 
The corpse is brought out from the side door— never from the main door. Rice beer, dao and personal 
articles are placed by the body. The grave is floored with planks and mats. It is then planked over 
and earth is put on. A dome of split bamboo with small cotton flags on the four sides is made to the 
north of the grave. A post with an arm is placed, and a basket of rice, meat, beer, etc., is hung on 
the arm and kept for ten days. 

After death, people go under the earth and proceed westwards until they come to the place where 
the sun and moon set. Thence they ascend to heaven. But the souls of children dying soon after 
birth and of people dying unnatural deaths ascend direct to heaven without undergoing any pilgrimage 
under the earth. 


Dhgsical traits ^ — ^The Akas are a yellowish-brown race of decidedly Mongolian appearance. Tie 
skins of those who are habitually es^posed to the sun are quite brown, but many of the women are a 
very pale yellow and often have a reddish tinge on their cheeks. They are very flat-faced or platyo- 
prosopic. The hair, which is straight and blaek, is worn knotted at the top of the head. 

Dress * — The men^s dress consists of a coarse cotton cloth pinned with small bamboo pins over tie 
shoulder and worn round tie body. This is hound with a kamarlmd round the waist, and forms a 
short skirt to just below the knees. A jacket reaching to the hips is worn over the cloth. Sometimes 
sleeves are worn, sometimes not— often the jacket is a mere blanket. On the head is worn a piU-box 
hat of split bamboo, and often a plume of oock^s feathers or bamboo leaves. Cloth gaiters are always 
worn, to protect from the dam-dim flies which abound in the hills. 


Stuck in the belt or slung from the shoulder is always a dao or sWord ; the quiver is generally 
slung round the body and the bow carried either in the hand or slung across the back. 

Strings of beads round the neck, and a satchel for betel, pipe, tobacco, steel and flint complete the 
equipment. 

CuU%vation*^'&n^m^ of seeds is done By plaoing them sepUrately in holes. The implements 
used are a small iron hce and e. ddo* 


Musicalimtmments.^k pipe^with a double Barrel is pkyed by placing to the nostrils and 
blowing down it. There is also a single pipe of the penny-whistle type in use* Drums &re of differeut 
si2h3s. On festive occasions, horns are used as truiupots. 

Weapons^-^Thm weapons are the Bow, the sp^r and a short sword. There are also a few old 
muzzledoading guns on which they place great roiteCA , . ’ 


# The cotmtiies ot of tbe triTbea loexilaoTied ia' thto a;ri:&eiidioe8 (B. 0. B) 

beginning of tlxia volume. Thw }id bikis’ nhowk in deiaii' ii! a foRoWg'fe intodu<sti< 
lihotas. . ‘ \ ^ ^ 




Sb boHoAied map at tlio 
MiMs too^ oa tiw 
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Tiie Jpa Tanangs. 

“S E«I, a tributary oi the Eaagaaadi. 


Their 


---- a ■> --- --ar-aa (ji liUG JVaj 

country is a very fertile flat valley, wliich is under irrigation They are a prosperous’’ and "i^u.trrons 
peorle, very like Dallas m appearance but their language is different. Their villao-es are veiTlZe 
consisting ot moie than 1,000 houses, (See Mr. Kerwood'’s report of 1911-12.) ° - & j 

The JjaJlas. 


DivuioM and ^uZ/^y.-Tiio Dallas are hardly divided into clans but certain sections are given 
a general luu^, Mich as iegen, They are divided into many exogamous groups called 

Nyobn, u.y., Nylui't:,, laiia, etc. They have no ohiefs and no social precedence. The villat^e is the 
ffovcrninguint, and every member of the conimunity _ rpj^g and richest man 

in tliti Viu»igo 18 iisuciliy looLecl on as headman. Tradition pLices their origin in the east. 

I am smp that tlie practice of occasional polyandry mentioned by Dalton * never existed 
among the Dallas : in my exponeiice of them I never heard of it, and a Dafla would look on the 
piwtioe with disgust. 


Sun and moon-bdi^a.—Uha sun is regarded as a female and the moon as a male deity. The 
enn IS the 01OOU s wu'C. i ho Dallas claim to be descended from the sun and moon*, they call the 
bun * mother bun and the moon ^ grandlather moon h The moon^s marking’s are ivgarded as a 
scur inflicted by the sun when she quarrelled with her husband and beat him severely. 

Earthquakes are cauBod by the souls of the dead clearing the jungle on the road to their last 
abode under tlie earth. When an earthquake comes the Daflas say ^ Listen, the earthquake is 
comG, and then all stand up on the spot where they are } if they remain sitting or lying someone 
will contract (Usoaso. 


An GclipBC is caused by the God Tammiu eating up the sun or moon, owing to a quarrel about 
the moon taking a path over the place wher-e Tammiu was building his clictng* It portends grievous 
trouble. 

Bxmal Burial customs for those who die a natural death are similar to those of the 

Akasj but thi^ hands are placed on the oheoks anil the cloth round the body. The corpse is brought 
{rom tho back door and placed on its side, with tlie head tn the north and the face to the west,. 
The rice bocr, oLc., hung in the badmt on the arm of the post to the north ol: the grave are kept only 
two days for children and flve days for adults. 

Pur those who die an unnatural death, the cuetoms are somewhat; different «.(?,, when death is 
due to a fall, or snako-bite or to being speared to death, etc. The hands are in this case placed 
be’ow the chin, and tho dao and knife carried in life are put in the hands. The body is put in the 
grave facing Boutlu H the dead man has killed a tiger or a man, the body is buried with the bead 
to the uo^th, but a dao is put in tho riglit hand, in the belief that the spirit of the tiger or the 
man will be afraid of the dao and so wil) not attack him. 


In some sections, especially tho Tagens, when a man has been killed by a tiger, the body as put 
in the grave in ii sitting position but a hole is left and a few hairs of the head are drawn out and tied 
to a piece of the to]) part of a bamboo flexed ^ from a disi'ance, where it is posted for the purpose. 
Should the hairs give way and tho bamboo stand up, it is a sign of trouble to the family ; that is 
one more man of the family may bo killed by a tiger some time after. 

Future life,— Hlxa Daflas'’ beliefs as to a future state are similar to those of the Akas, but they 
believe that thojro are villages under the earth of people who die a natural death and villages in 
heaven of tliosc who die an unnatural death and of children an(| the still-born. 

Ph^uoal people are very well made and muscular, with a decidedly Mongolian east 

efface. There is no hair on tho meu^s faces. They (the men) have straight hair, which they wear 
drawn forward over the head and bound in a bunch over the forehead with yellow strings and long 
brass pins. The women plait thoir hair and bind the jflaits round their heads in a very- becoming 
fashion. 

Aw«~Tlio men wear a rough homo'-made cloth tied on the shoulders and wrapped roond the 
body rouud the waist they wear a number of plaited cane strings. Women have a short skirt, and 
a cloth round tho upper part of the body ; also many lungs ma le of plaited cane round their bodies, 
and a belt of skin flve inches broad with several metal discs fixed on it. Bead necklaces are 

much worn by both sexes^ yuHow and blue being the chief colours., 

ImpUmeMts and system of cultivation is similar to the Akas^, but they use only 

the dao and a pointed bamboo and not the small iron hoe of the Akas. 

They have no guns. The weapons are the bow and arrow (with aconite poison), a long spear 
and a long dm or swordi. They wear cane helmets, more or less sword-proof, and a shield and body 
armour aimithan hide ^ sometimes also cane armlets as a guard against sword-cuts. 


‘ II.-- By T. P. M. O'Callaohakt, i.p., Political OmcER, Sabiya Pbontiee Tbaot. 

- The Khamtu* 

d Ghmaoier and JiaUfs.—'J^U Khamtis settled in our area are a race degenerated from their state 
. •ieicribed in Dalton’s time.t The villages are jungle-covered, and peopled by a lackadaibical and 
:::;4ihm-sodden people (although it is a question whether opium is a 

;wfatherth 0 habit 18 an effect of the climate and surroundings and the mental paralysis indnced by 
' peculiar local conditions). ■ ^ 

DeBoriptivfl Ethnology of BMgal, 1872. 

t Dalton, Desoriptfye htlmology of Bengal, l-s/A 
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It must be admitted^ liovvever^ that they work hard ia tho fields in the rice-sowing and reaping 
seasons. The women work very bard. All traces o£ uew land settlement have disappeared. 

The chief weapon is the dao. They display fitful energy at time,^ m village works of communal 
necessity and in elephant hunting . but do not live up to Dalton's doscriptiou- 

— The pursuance of arts is no longer in evidence. The working in silver described by 
Robinson (Aceount of Assam) is no*: to be found. There arc U) chiefs as described by him, and but 
few oi' those workers in met il. The only articles manufactured are pipes whmh are of very neat 
workmanship. Tkjy maintain their own schools in the bapuehangs (temples where the Kliamti 
language— written — is taught by the ‘bapus’ or priests). Some of the old men among tlietn claim that 
the" JJafias were their forerunners from Borkhamti, south and south-east of the Burma Divide — a point 
worth investigating. 


The Singplioa* 

These also have degniorated from their condition in the time of their forofatliers. There are only 
12 or id small villages on the Noa Dihiiig river and up to the Dibrugarh boimdaiy. 

They are jdiysioally fine men but opium and climate have been their curse, and tlmir condition is 
inf^'rior c-veu to that of the Khamtis. They have all more or Ices aiJo[>t 0 d Buddhism but also continue 
sacrifices to the spirits. 


The Mishmis [Ghilikatu [crophaired)^ and Jinlejiga]* 

Gharaoko \ — —These two tribes are stllT’ in a state where revenge is honouralde and 
feuds are populnr. Alternate killings are normal steps in a quarrel through g(.‘nemti()ns. Dalton's' 
description is rather hard on these poople.*. Now that we know them betler, we find that they are 
a vciy primitive people with ordinary Imman virtues and failiugB. They now live at general peace, 
with everyone, particulariy the Abors, whose best customers (for purchase o£ mithim) they are. The 
allegation against the chastity of their women is not tme. Tbeyave^ iii common with all tribes of 
these parts, hospitable. Beer plays a great part in the scale of happiness. Their feud-miu'ders are 
normal to people in that primitive state of dev^-dopment ; but they will cease with their closer contact 
with civilisation opening new interests and broadening their outlook. 

Divuioiu . — ^TUey are divided into septs or families rather than clans , They are numerically 
small tribes and are endogamous, When the septs wove smaller, they had to marry out ; now men 
take wives ol: the same sept if they are only distantly connected. 

The tribes arc animistic. They are polygamous, but only the rich among thorn can afford 
the Inquiry of more than one wife. 

There are two classes, freemen and slaves, but the slavery stigma is not as lasting as among other 
tribes. Most of the woi'k is done by the women and children helped by slaves. 

Headmen * — Headmen are cbosen to some extent by succession, but wealth and personalty also 
count. They have no judicial^ or other powers, beyond initiating cliscussion and influencing it in 
matters of common interest. Within the sept, individuals punish an offender with their own hands. 
With another tribe or sept, any member will, as likely as not, punish any member or slave or con- 
nection. Thus feuds are everlasting, hunishments are (1) slaying, and (2) enslaving. 

Ofigin^* - The majority claim to have come from the north, Tibet ; but the Linghi, a large 
Hepfe, say they came from the south. The truth is probably that they are the j(3tsam of immigration 
floods or were driven up or swept aside into the hills and mountains by other immigrants. 

Cultimtion.--^mj cultivate only hj jhnming. A bamboo stake is the only implement used, 
and they do not sow broadcast, but place a few seeds in each hole. 

TJee, of Slone, — Stmes are heaped up over graves, but there are no stone monuments. Stone is not 
used for buildiugs hut for walls of byres. 

The houses are built on low change and arc divided into partitions with a pa^sase 
down one side. A long house inJicates weaUh and position ; clothes aud weapons also by their 
superiority indicate wealth, . 

Belief B ahon^ etm and moon. — Ideas about natural phenomena are very vague ; there is no 
general tradition or folklore known, for instance, about the sun and moon. One story is that all the 
world is descended frbm one father and one mother, who had five children— (1) Assamese, (2) Chulikata 
aud Bebcjiya Mishmis, (3) Khamtis and Singphos, (4) Taroau Mishmis, and (5) a clan somewhere 
to the, east d? China). .Anol:her story has it that the sun is the husband of the moon. They 

quarrelled aud the wife, the moon,, demanded a share of the sun''^ heat. The sun answered* that he 

had to keep all his heat for his children, ij., .men. He. then threw his wife into a swamp or pool, 
and the moon's markings are the resulting mud on her face. The moon fears to come out by day 
and waits til hthe sun has gppe down. . , . 

• Btmal The dead are buried in a grave about S feet deep, lined with grass and 

generally not far from the house. The corpse fe put on a wooden coueh, fully clothed and armed and 

with food, money, utensils etc. It is covered with planks in the form of a span or inverted Y and 
Hlie whole is then covered with stones^ The deud are said to gd dow^n into tho earth. ^ 

Bliync4 The Chulikata; and fe^iya ^ishima are sallow in.compWon on the whole, 
.whereas the Taroau (Digaru) and Miju. Mishmis^Me Mdish, hair is sWht and is cut square 
on the fore-head (hence the name Vhmma\ Ak the back it is, allowed and ia kept pinned 

.up*. The eyes are -hWkxsh-brown, Mongoloid B The nose is flat, amt. thin/ 


appendix; 


notpronoanccJlr BO. Tlin aquiline noses olitm found amono. iha 

sr/iSs:':;:,,"',!.' Ji tfrT:xS'si:,,'S'’ <*' - 

fcho longbow and the. Tibetan cutting sword. Their arrows nr ^ 
poisoned with aconite. Tltoy wear cane holinds. -u.muwsar- 

They look on the kuha-- as .snored, and it is f/enua to kill one: it is considered as half human 

Incest, that is, marriage or sexual comiection within forbidden degrees, is described as ‘ conduct 
like til® uioiikcyB^ 

The Misimis [Taroan and Miju). 


‘ , J] . Li f* J 1 • 1. jm „ . ^ until 

customs are tlio snmo. Some of the points ot diiiereuco are noted le]ow 

Dinpo^al of th.(\ Aitev u dcaiih, the body is waked for a day, for an unimportant person * 

but lip to 3 (layH for jm imiKuimit person It is then buried for 5 days and afterwards is taken up 
and binnb A cii(Uih'U rooiod stoekadc is built on the place where the body was burnt— "usually about 
10 or ‘^0 yards .from tlu> Iiouse. >rins, clothing and utensils are hungup round the grave, and 
streamers on long bamboo polos aro put round. 

dolU/i^ ahoHii Jutiifti — “Tho ideas' as to a future state are vague. The dead are said to 
go down into t, bo earth. Tliere aro medidine men who speak with and do^puj^'^to the spirits^ of 
evil; ordinary men know nothing of these. 

Tlipimlf iIy;?6\s\---Iu’appoa,ranco tlio Taroans and Mijus Jiive sturdy and sallow ish, Their hair 
is ‘straight and is not (ftiL The eyes ar.i straight and blackish-brown. The nose is generally flat 
but not very broiid ; but there are many with regular aquiline noses and handsome features. 

Weapons . — The weapon in use is'tho crossbow, and aconite poison put on. the arrows. They do 
not uso daun hebnots. 

W^?‘?j6^s\™(?oiiicriilly, wlion a man dies, his wives go to his heir, except the latter’s mother, who goes 
to the nexlrof 'ktn among the male relatives {cf\ Marco Polo^s Tartars). 


IIL— By 11, CL R. CumuNG, i.r,, lankly Assistant Political OmcER, Passighat, Sadiya 

PiioNTiKit Tract. 


The Ahors* 

lIahUat^~V\w -term Abor is applied, though ermneously, to those tribes living on the southern 
slopes of the outer range of the Himalayas, roughly between the Dibang and Subansiri rivers, and, 
within tho hills, in the main valley of the Dihang, with the Yainne and Siyom valleys as offshoots. 

NawM of Tho tribesmen use the names of tlieir tribes, and the word Abor ^ is unknown 

except among the mt)VO civilwift Tlioy also call thcjm^elves adi-umi (hillinea). ^ Abor ^ is generally 
applied to tho Pad, am, Miayong, Pusi, Halong and six other tribes. We are in contact with the first 
four of thoHiL All olMihem hoiV(i traditions showing that (diey came from the same place and are 
descciukvl from the same stock, but tlm dialoitts of somo differ. ^ 

EjiU)(pjw>()U {livisiontH*~M divided into cx vgamou'3 clans and particular care is taken ^to 
prevent intermarriage. Among tho IkiJarn tlio rule has been relaxed of late years owing to the size 
of the olaua. Eadi <dan is Hulxliviilod into B'maller olau.^ or families with endogamy strictly forbidden 
within them* Heavy penalties are exacted for any Iwach of the rules. The Pasi, Padam and 
Minyottg fro(inently intermarry, but there is only ono known case of the present day of a Galoog 
harrying into one of the first three tribes. . 

is (a>mraoo among tlm Galoiig, and is not necessarily confined to ihe poor. 
Pot instance it is quite nsxml in Idiis tribe for brothon to have sexual intercourse wiju each others 
wives until they have given birth to their first children. 

No instance?^, however, of ting appear to have come to notice among the other tribas, not even 

among tho Miris-^unloss tho Iafclj?r are Ha, long turned Miri, Galongs who have descended to the 
plains and have cither become absorbed into Miri villages or have, though living m separate villages, 
largely adopted Miri habits. _ . t • 

: Division into ' mipak ^ ami ^ missUng L-^^^Among the Pasi, Padam and Minyong tribes t era is no 

^iVision into classes with a definite social order of pT6:edence hy clan; but .every r ^ e he 

*«ipaV^ or 'taisshia» ’ ».c. coniwiorod ontcaste 'or not. M/pak has nothmg to do wiuh exOoamy. 
pertain persons and fanuhes, howeveri have been considered for some generations 

lAtercoarse with them BufticoB to make the other party mtp^k^ and so oa. i . « 

mipak unless they have become .so by heradstyf : ^ 

' ' : A mhshing is free to marry a mpak, but this is not generally done, if the act is nown. . 

,, the Galongs tho same dm.sions occur hnfc 

ip«4ri?) 8 'xi 3 the division is more markad. ’ The G-alongs Miris ' etc as mimk 

mipak, vice vmd., M theYnbei regard the Assamese, Mins, etc., as rmpak. 

WlttVeS or ' serf B, where they exist, aw also ' 
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Headmen* — Tliero is no particular class or clan from wliicli chiefs are entirely drawn. In fact; 
the practice of calling a particular man, headman, can be traced to British influence. Nowadays a 
tendency to keep the gam^hx^ in one family has arisen. He is chosen rather for his knowledge of 
tribal history and the procedure of the village than his possessions— though he would be a poor gam if 
lie failed to attain these ! 

Tfibal government — Government is essentially democratic, especially among the Padam, Pasi 
and Minjong. There is a regular Council Chamber and all village matters are decided in it. The 
council has several recognised spokesmen, who lay down the law on the point at issue, and whose 
claim lies in ability to recapitulate tribal history further back than anyone else. This recapitulation of 
clan history is a feature of every heiang (village council) and it may be some days before the point at 
issue is tiouched on. Having given a decif-don (which seldom occurs), the kelang considers its duty 
done and does not think of enforcing the orders, knowing full well that there would be small chance of 
its being able to do so. Every villager does much as he pleases without troubling what the kelang 
may order. In certain affairs affecting the whole tillage, c.^., the site of new cultivation or the trapping 
of fish, the hebang decisions are usually upheld. The principle of British rule also is to make the 
kebang^ decide petty tribal cases and enforce their decisions, but outside our influence the situation is as 
described above. 

Among the Galongs a more feudal state exists. The headmen are more influential and their 
commands are generally obeyed. They have no kebangs or formal councils such as are found among the 
other tribes, and n > eouucil house in the village ; nevertheless they do hold discussions, and the head- 
men are not all-powerful. 

Traditions of origin. — In none of these tribes ai'e there any traditions of origin which go back 
very far* All claim origin from one race or tribe settled at Kiling, in the Borao-Janbo country. From 
Kiling, part of th« tribe journeyed south across the Siyom river and occupied the hilly country 
between that river aid the Subansiri and Brahmaputra : thespe are now known as Galongs, Others 
crossed the Dihang or settled on its banks or neighbourbood. , 

There are no traces of terrac.id cultivation, mi the efforts of Government to introduce it have 
found no imitators. Land has beon suficient on the whole, though it is scarce up the 

Dihang. 

Rouses. and materials used. — The materials used for housing are bamboo, thatching palms of 
different kinds and wood. The houses are builc about 5 feet from the, ground. Posts are not used, but 
numbers of pieces of wood, 4 or 5 at an angle resting on the surface, take the place of a post. The floors 
are of split bamboo^(not interwoven) and walls are of rough planks. For the roofs, palm-thatch and 
wild jdantain leaves are used. Stone is not used in building, nor are there any stone monuments 
There is no restriction on the use of wood. In type of house, there is no distinction between individuals. 

Distinctions in dress. — Some of the Padam, Pasi and Minyong Abore wear long red coats 
imported from Tibet. Among the Galongs such coats are worn as a sign of* distinction, but the 
headmen sometimes affect greyish-white coats from the same source. The tribesmen are usually so 
poor that they cannot affort to buy the$e coats, so it is doubtful if they ate specially reserved for 
headmen. 

Ideas on sun and moon-' — None of the tribes have any fixed ideas regarding the sun, moon and 
stars, thpugh there are various fairy tales about them. The Padam, Pasi and Minyong make the sun 
male and the moon female, while the Galong consider them both as objets d'^art and hence of 
neuter gender. The moon’s markings are assumed to be the body of an animal living in it. There are 
no theories as to eclipses, save that the animal in the moon is put out for a time owing to the displeasure 
of the Almighty. Earthquakes are said to be caused by the movements of a lai’ge animal living in the 
waters under the earth. 

Burial --All the tribes bury their dead in much the same way, the Galongs digging 

graves a little deeper than the others. 

A* hole about x 4 j x 4 feet is dug (by the Galongs 6 feet deep), and logs are put on the 
floor. The corpse is laid with the head to the west so as to face the rising sun. The legs are doubled 
under themselves and the hands drawn under the chin— in fact the body is placed much as at birth. 
In one hand a small knife is placed, as an aid to getting food on the Way to the spiritual home. A 
framework of Jogs is made diagonally across within the grave and leaves ate placed on it, to prevent 
earth from falling on the body while the grave is filled in. A lean-to shelter is made at the top of the 
grave and under it a fire is kindled and maintained for a year (but for only five days in the case of the 
Galong). A gourd of rice beer is tied under the shelter and various garments of the deceased, 
together with any heads ot 'mfban, etc,, killed by him and used to feast the community, are suspended 
on posts near by ornnder the shelter. 

Abode of the The Fad^m, Past lind Minjong believe that the spirits of the dead 

return generally to the land whence the race originally came : this is in the case of death from ordinary 
-causes or illness. If the: death ht dne to epidep^p disease, cholera or influenza, the spirit departs 
to the west or south,— the direction pppogite fha^t in which .ttf? , land of their fathers lies. But 
among the Galung it ds supposed that alter death t%, spirit slave of its own particular 

deity* None of these tribes believt in a.ny tra^p^igrationmlOf^ 

Physieal The AbOfg their sturdiness varies as the country 

they live in. The Padam are sligh% Mehthamdijer^^^ sallow, with straight 

eyes, usually bl#k. The face is genem% bre^d. have tattoo 

marks on their': faces^, ■' ^ ' 

The noseds'iipfeurned,', .with wide .The hmr: is 

■ straight and is cut; 'm a -fringe 'evenly round thp tpp.^oE'tbe head ; fringe low 

down on the nape of the neck and on the forehead. . Among ^ .the- 
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•women ana chilrh^Mi a]I cut tl,e men, hut the Galon- women grow their hair Ion-, 

drawing it h.w.k .1 on ,iie huloa ol the lieiul and having an even parting down the centre ; it is drawn 
|)ack so tightly that it olten has tho appearance o£ being painted on like that of a Dutch doll. 

^ /w/jtoM’Y'''.— There are no epoeial agricultaral implements among any of the tribes ; everythin- 

,s done with theyno and the axe, hor sowing, four or tive seeds are placed together in a hole with 
tlie aid oi: sliHjk. ^ ^ 1 1 . 

3ltmc. -A ora do form of bagpipes is common to all the tribes ; tins is the chief and practically 
the only tomi ol musioal instniment. A dry gonrd takes the place of the wind-ba-, and a snei ial 
form of i ue bamboo the (iluuiter .and pipes. There are three pipes besides the chant, r. which i.s 
peil'oi-afed and play oil with the lingers in the ordinary way. Another instrument found is a sort of 
Juw s harp oi: bumhoo and lihro. 

WeafHms\--Vho cliiof weapons arc the bow and arrow, the dao, and a long Tibetan sword. The 
sword is on/y oiirriod in Hmo of wn,r. 


For head dross nud for protiuitlon against sword-cuts, hats of plaited cane are worn. These are 
worn a good (leal uIho in linioof ))eaco, especially by those living further back in the hills. The 
Galong hat is of diflbrcni sliaiiOj very offcn roBembling an np-to-date bowler hat. 

There isMio Jiisfory of lioad-hunting among these tribes. When enemies are killel in battle, tho 
kncls are occasionajly ant off and liung up in the mosu/j or council-chamber : the head is never cat 
oS, 


Very little tribal fighting has oecurrod uttnoug these tribes, their motto being that the tongue 
is mightier tliaii tlu^ swnrd. 

Uiiliao their onfitorn neighbomw, tho Mishmis, killing their fellow-men has been and is still 
regai'di-d ais a woriouB offmieo : this forloarance, however, only applies to themselves. 


ihfVm (of Sadtya Frontier Tract). 


Oru]in miil divUioiu. — ^Tlic Mins are mostly dcBcendcd from the Ahors living on the banks of 
the Dilung, Bralnnapulra and Diha’ig. Their language is similar and their customs are very 
similar to those of the Abors, but Hinduism is rapidly changing those furthest away trom the hill 
pooplo. Tluno ari) four Idg* clans. Two o£ those descended from the bills not many generations ago, 
kl; many o-ca|HMl or driven out slaves of tho Abors* The (Ihutia clan of Miris is suppose i to 

have (loiiio up the Brahmaputra an I mingled with the others- Probably, though, they came first 
from tho hills and wont on fora safe di.stauco, returning afterwards upstream. Before the British 
occupation of th(‘ A bor country tlic Miris were traders and interpreters between the Abors and the 
Brltiali. There in no Hocial division into classes. 

Tliese big (dans aro divided into smaller exogaraous clans kept as distinct as possible, but of late 
years there lias boon much inter marrying and relationships have become involved- 

Tho organ feitiou is domocratio. When near the Abore, the M iris adhere to the Abor custom of 
kelang^. 

Appearance . — They are of sallow complexion, similar to the Abors. Their features are the same, 
ht the hair is either kept long and knotted at the back or is cut evenly round the head. The latter 
is the modern f.ashion. 'Fhe woraon wear their Imir long and drawn back straight, but without a parting. 
Tlio phyhiqne is good on tho whole. The eyes are as a rule black, the forehead broad and the nostrils 
wide ; tlu! face is Hat and rouniL 

For weapons they use the bow and arrow and have also a few old guns. There is 

cial long kind of arrow for shooting fi^h. All carry a dao. There is no trace of head -ban ting’ 
among the Miiis, juu! tboir weapons are f'arried for the chase only. 

The beliefs of the Miris of the Sadiya tract about the sun and moon are similar to those of the 
Ahova, 

Bmai of the dead ftre buHcd, and the corpse is laid flat on the bar*k, with the 

hands clasped nuflcr tlie chin and the legs out straight. A double lean-to logs is ma^ over the body 
stop earth ftdbng on ifc^ and another double lean-to ovor the top of the grave. When on akats or 
village pri ‘sts ar^ bixricd tho soil is not kept off them, but the grave is filled up lu the ordinary way. 
No reason for this is known, 


]]x G, C. Bauoaloi, Extra. Assistant CoMMissroNEit. 

T/ie Miris (of Lakhimpur Distriotf 

Dmsiom.~l:\\oro arc really no exogamous clans, as, though there are clans not as a rule 
3r-marrying, yet run-away marriagod are prcv<aJeat, and the parties are not ex-commumcated. But, 
7 noay be grouped into two exogaraous divisions composed of several clans 1. Ihe thuLia (Dole, 
Bh cle.) ; t,. Aifigiya (Taoit, etc,), Mayangiya (Nara, etc.) and others. ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie class-ship tie' is much loosened, and social preoedence andetemined, as a’l are now Imiy 
o-'fully under the Government. Ev^^ry clan claims ^ superiority to others. Probably the Hole 
I Pegu are first and then the Mayaugiya and Dambukial. 

n(aAmen.-~C\ikh in a clan are chosen alwaysfrom that clan, from the gam’s family or if necessary 
Bhis relatives on the male side. There is no special clan for supplying yaw ° t 
i Miris have a social democratio organization, with the gm as president, but he cannot over - 
the combined wishes of the people. Originally eaqh clan had one gam, even when nviu^ m 
i villagc 0 * Noweaoh villuige has generally a £am* 
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Tradition of origm. — Their tradition, places their origin at Abu- Killing, in. Akshachela near 
Memba; towards the north and beyond one range of mountains. All Miris are said to ha^e 
come from there. The majority [now Hindus) say they are descendants of Rukshma Vira of 
the Mahabliarat. 

Implements. — For cultivation they use the ordinary plough and a hoe, the cultivation beiag 
all in plains land. 

Ideas of celestial bodies. — The sun is a male and the moon a female deity. The stars and 
comets are deities, but their sex is not defined. Orion’s belt is supposed to be a young man and 
the Pleiads a young girl ; the young man is always chasing the young girl, whom he can never 
catch. The markings on the moon are said to be human excreta. There was a certain festivd 
of the gods and a quarrel occurred between the moon and another deity : the latter threw some 
.exin‘eta and hit the moon, and the marks ate even now visible. 

Disposal of the dead. — ^The dead are buried, corpses of persons of position hung pat in a coffin 
or boi^, with new clothes on ; for others only a piece of doth or a mat is used. The corpse is pat on 
a layer of wood, then auother layer of wood is ad ded and on top of this earth is placed. A mound 
four feet hi^h is mide over the grave. Formerly brass cups and cloths were put above the grave, 
but this practice has ceased. 

Life after death. — Alter death, according to one set, the dead meet their parents and fovefather5 
underground in the abode of the dead. Others believe in transmigration : the souls of the good 
are reborn as men and those of the bjid as animals. 

Music. — The musical instruments in use are the melon-banjo, the bamboo flute, drams and 
cymbals. 
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ON THE CONNECTION OE 


OTiTER TRIBES IN 4SSAM 
1 uLIIt OlilGrlNb AND CERTAIN CUSTOMS. 


ByJ. H. Hutton, o.i.h,, x.cs., Dupum Co'.rAnssioNGu Naoa Htus, a^d Honorarx Director ok 

LtUKOGRAPHY, AsSiAI, 

, asserhedofNaga tribes ia contrast witk 

le Kukis, frill o„ Kiu.lun.s and others But this is not true of ail Nag.s. It is marked only amon- 
the Augarnis^ and ovoii they count, back to a migratory stage , 

It is di/lunxlt, if noli nn possible, to give a tert by whioh to clistiu'msh a Naga tribe from other 
Assam an I Jurmi, non-Nagas Naga is a useful word to denote the tribes Hiring in the area 
bonded on the north-east by the Uulcong Valley, on the lurth-vvesfc by the Bnhmaput^a Valley 
plains, on the s mt i-wcs by the 9ae ,ar plains, on the east by the Chindwin and on the south by 

the Manipur Valloy, which last is the contaob pdnt roughly with the Knkis (Thalos, Lashais 
etcj» ^ V > ? 

humigrati^om oj ike i)asL This area has roceived iu the past at least three great waves o£ 
immigration : — 

(1) From Tibet and Nopal (Singphos, Akas, Garos and Kachavis). 

(■2) From Southern Ghina across tlie Irawaii Valley (the I’ai races— Sbans, Ahoms, Tamans, 
Ot(?- 


(3) From the f?ourdx. This wave has hardly stopped yet, for Lushal-Kuki mii^ration was 
still going on northward till 1918, when it was sto^)pe(l from spreading into the nn- 
Cfcplorod area north of the Ti- Ho river by driving the n^wly-formed colonies back across the 
tlm river, before the Kwfci operations* 

The Thfjdo and other KnH tribes are prob ).bly another branch of the ioimigration 

fsona the tiortli ; but if ho, they must have first gonf> south ah 1 then turned north again for they drove 
\ip from the south iu front, of thorn tho old Kukis, and perhaps that very different raoe which 
kecame the predominating factor in the Angami Naga tribe ainJ which has probably entered in a 
jiisser degree into some of its neighbours- 

The (or tho ancestors of part of the prcseifc tribe) were uudmbtedly located far to the 

south of tho present Naga Bilis. 

Also wo have (4) still another immigrant element in the Kol-Man-Annam occupation, which 
certahily ortonded over a part of tho pivseat Naga area. The Bq Io ncc itself s^^ems to be connected 
with tho RCuuda and Mon- Khmer families, and all were probably preceded by a Negrito race, such 
as tho Anilamanoso are, whioh was partly expelled partly absorbed. Traces of all the above races 
are to bo fouinl in tho culture and composition of the tribes now known as ‘ Nagag ’ collectively. 

Tradiiiom of origin of ISatja hibes. --Naga tralitions of origin indicate almost all points of the 
compass; — i 


(^) Tho Konyah tribes aseribo their origin to the lulls to the north and to mipation from the 
]>!iuns in the west and noith-west as well ; though others with Singpho affinities say 
that they (.same from tho north-east. One or two villages claim to have come from the 
south (the Ao country). 

,(/0 Some of tho >^« 7 Hike some of the Lhotas are said to have come frona the plains to 
tho north-wost, but tho majority (daim an autochthonous origin at Chongliemdi. 

(c) Tho K/ioimos claim a western origin, from the plains of Assam. 

(d) Tho Se/nns say that they came from the south. A connection is traceable between them 
and the Khoivuos of Ngari, pointing to a western origin. These Sernas of westero origin 

, cnnn'>ct with tho Kaelwis, Garos, Lynngam^ and Bhois.^ The Kacharis, while allowing 
NagaS;, or curtainly Kachcha Nagas, to eat and sleep in their porches, refuse to allow 
Kukin inside at ah , holding that Kacharis and Nagas were originally descended from 
two brotlicrs, whereas Kukis are complete aliens. 


(/) 


Others^ for instance the Kalp^Kengiju tribe, claim a northern origin* 

The Southern Sang (ams derive from the Ghindwin Galley to the south-east, while the 
JiorfJiem SangUrn merely point to the south. The Tatnaus m the Ghmdwin 
Valley lived at one time in the hills to the east and then reamed to the Valley 
leaving some of tlio tribe behind. These might bo connected with the ^uthern Sangtams. 
In any case they trace their origin to southern China, and their descendants are still 
prcsuinably represented among the Naga tribes, 

(^) The isyaw also afford indioations of mixed origin. They came from the aouth.wst first 
^ from Tangkhul country to the south, but traces of terraced cultivation are found far to the 
south in tbeDushai Hills and possibly they came from 

regard a spirit in the sky as the ancestress of them all. Fait of the tribe claim a southern 
and part a south-western origin, 

(.5) The Bengmas say that their origin tvas in the south. 
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All the Naga tribes have le,i?eacls of clans descended from indigenous women out of caves^ or 
from wild men caught iu the jungle, the Lhotas, the Phoms, and the Angamis of Kohima. 

Fliifsicd ty)n : AiffenMce ^. — Thus each tribe has traditions which cannot be ivconciled with a homoge 
neous origin ; and marked differences of type arc traceable everywhere, even between individuals of ihe 
same tribe. The Angami are tall and well-proportioned, the Tengima and Merae sub-tribes having 
straight eyes and noses sometimes even aquiline. Their features are in any case far more regular 
than the Mongolian-looking Sema who temls to a fliit nose and oblique eyes and a short squat tigure. 
Tne Angamis are also distinguished by huge calves, for which no explanation is afforded by local 
conclitioiis as compare.) with other tribes such as the Sernas or the Changs. The big cxlf is also 
typical of the Kuki, who is otherwise, however, much more stocky in build. 

In colour there is much variation and difCerein-e of altitude by no means accounts for all of it. 
There are generally thive types — a straight-haired light brown, a wavy-haired brown and a crisp-hain.d 
dark brown, corresponding to Ratzehs division of the races of Indonesia. Generally the predominant 
colour is red and this is most popn'ar black and white being considered unbecoming, thongli black 
more so than white. In high altitudes even the tint of blood is seen and a blush can often be 
detected. The ^ fair and sallow ^ type is found at all altitudes ; it appears even more among the Aos 
and Konyaks than ainong Manipuiis and Kukis. The children everywhere have rubty reddish hair 
turning black later. Barer than the sallow is the dark brown and fuzzy-hnired ty[)e suggesting 
the Ne grito : specimens of this ij^pe are found occasionally in all tribes, but it is commonest in the 
north among Phoms, Aos and Konyaks and again in the south in some villages of Kachcha Nagas in 
the North Cachar Hills, sugge .ting that the race which bequeathed it was pushed, apart from the 
centre. Fuzzy hair is always held in derision. 

Cephalic indi<-es suggest a connect on between Aos, Manipuris, Ahoms and perhaps some other sub- 
Himalayan tribes, due ik-rhaps to the infusion of Tai blood. 

The There are variouo methods of disposal of the dead ; these are dealt with in a separate 

noteri^ 

Weapons and mplemenU , — Some of the weapons and implements in use among Naga tribes are 
. of marked northern type, and others are clearly connect. 'd with Indonesian forms like those of the 
Jgorot of the Philippines ; other pa%rns again show similarity to the Kol-Mon-Annam type. Of the 
northern type are the Kaboi dancing dao and another dao for real use. I have in my possession one of 
the latter kind which is like one figured as a Bhutanese weajmn by Butler (Sketch of Assam, 1847). 
The obsolete Lhota yantJiang is also of the northern type. Both these Naga duos are remarkable in 
that the iron haft projects beyond the hilt, as in the Garos' and Khasis^ probably to stick in 
the ground while Bitiing*. 

Spears witli ornamental barbs rGsemble those of the Philippines?, while some patterns of Angami 
spears resemble the Igorot spear. The stone hammer used by all Naga smiths is also found in the 
Philippines. 

The Yaehungr Naga hoe, obtained from a tribe almost isolated from regular intercourse with its 
neighbours, is just like a Khasi miniature sweet-potato hre, S, E. Peal reported a squarer type of 
shouldered hoe among the Konyaks. Both types are like the Battak hoes from JSumatra and similar in 
shape to the obsidian blades of Easter Island, 

Bows , — The crossbow is the weapon of the Singphos and has been adopted by the north- 
eastern Nagas ; but it is not in gMiieral use, though the Lhotas know it. The longbow also is not 
the natural weapon of the Nagas : the Sernas believe their ancestors used it, and the Angamis have 
learnt the use of the jicllet bow. This is of interest as the bow is almost entirely absent in Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java and the Celebes. It is, however, possible that it has merely been discarded, as both 
the Angamis and Sernas retain it as a toy* 

laduaUons of diverse or ol QTgm Nagas is suggested by various other 

things. For instance, the reaping hook is used by most tribes, but the Sernas use the hand, like the 
Garos, Bhois and the Southern Bre of Burma ; the Thado Kuki says he used to do so, but now ii.'Cd 
a sickle- Again, the Angamis have an tdaborabe sysiem ofterriiced cultivation, and this is also practised 
in some Elioirao and Kachciia Naga villages, but little among other tribes (among the Sernas it has 
been introduced by Government deliberately). The terr ice cultivators are the mo ^t frequent users of 
megalithic monuments. Wooden posts and Y-po4s are used by Sernas, Sangtams and a few 
others^ while the Aos use rouml-toppjd posts. Some tribes build their houses on the ground, some 
on platforms. 

Divisions within tribes vary, being sometimes dual, sometimes triple. Some are, nominally at 
any fate, exogamous. But the exogamous system is complicated by subdivision and adoption from 
group to group. Some groups have, different Wvxds for mother and other terms of relationship. 

The polity in the villn-gas shows differences. Among the Sernas the hereditary chit^fs are feudal 
lords, as also among ihd^ Changs and Thado Kukis. But Ao and Tangkhul viUa'^es have Bodies of 
elders representing the- principal kindreds in the village, while the Angami, Rengma, Lhota, and 
(apparently) Sangtam villages have a system of extreme democracy. The Angamis, however, have 
hereditary priests from the family of the first founder of the village. 

The belief among the tribes ife universal that the souU of the. dead become butterflies or insects. 
Again, in the future world the shades of the dead go on living just as in this world. Most say 
that the futoe world is underground' and that the path to it is along a narrow mountain track 
guardel by a dangeronsspirit, a belief frequently found in Melanesia. The Angamis believe that 
the best people INe after dea^>h in the sJsy in' company 0 the ancestress of all lif^. Othets bel'eve 
in sky spirits hut do net, locatethe dead theri Among some, the Sernas for example, it U believed 
that the good dead go east and the bad dead go west. In all tribes conflicting beliefs are held con- 
currently. , , t' , ■ ; . ' ■ ' Iv i 

^Appendix D. " 
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Lycanfchropy practised by the Sernas but not by the Angamis, though believed in by both. 
So in the K^baei Hills with the Lyngams and Khasis respectively. 

In folk-loroi some stories arc common to all tribes o£ Nagas and others are not. 

In language there is a decided cleavage of certain groups. The north-eastern group seem to 
approach nearer to Bodo and Kuki than to the Central Naga tribal languages, 

Concludon an to origin of Nagas . — My conclusion is that no Naga ti’ibe is of pure blood. The 
tribes are combined of elements duo to immigration from at any rate three directions^ north-east^ 
Borth-west and Hoiithern^ tlie people having been pushed np from the plains of Assam and Burma by 
pressure. Wo may spoenlato that at a certain stage a Negrito race, at a later an Austric race of 
iohAnuam or Mon-Khmer typo was inoccupation, leaving traces in the implements and perhaps folk 
tales now found* Thou came a definitely Bodo immigration from the north-west or west, and by 
this perhaps the Y-shaped posts, reaping by hand and indications of a matrilineal system have been 
loft There is, beyond dispute, a miKture of Tai blood from the east also. The immigration wave 
(roin the snuth is obvio\ia enough, aud possibly brought up elements of population from southern 
Hurnia wedged in among nugruting tribes. The Angamis are probably related to the Igorot and 
mssibly other Philippimi tribes by blood or eulture or both, further, these southern immigrants 
wrhapB already conBisted of two parts, one settled and cultured, the other barbarous but warlike ; and 
the Augamis may Imve inherited ccu’taiu customs from both parts of the tide. On the other hand it is 
iiosBible that tlu^y eontain sojue Aryan olcmciit from the other side of India caught up among migrat- 
ing tribes Lowin UHC.ribos Hitch an origin to the Chakmas of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Davis 
finds Aryan blood among the Doles ,of Ymmati. The Angamis are quite as likely to have it as either 
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ON THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AMONG NAGA TRIBES AND OTHERS. 

By J, H. Hutto.Y; c.i.r, lc.s. 

(1) Burning is practiVeJ only by Hinduised Manipuris to tlie south and one section of the 
Siugphos to the nortli-eastj but triiditions of tribes practising it are found among Aos and Changg. 

(2) Burial is the practice of the Angami, Scma, Rongma, Lhota, Sangtam, Tangkluil and 
Kachcha Nagas, and the Kukis. Bat sach burial is not always absolnto. Thus Kukis^ when a great 
person has died, sometimes put the head after decomposition into a -elort on the side of a elilf. This 
eustohi is rare^ but certainly exists or existed among the Thido Kukis. Some Konyaks still place the 
skulls of their dead in stone cysts. 

The Yachungr and some Soutlieru Sangtams bury the dead inside tbe house under a bed, and often 
disturb the grave and dig out the bones to make room for a new corpse. 

The Tangklmls and some Naked Reug*mas build small houses over the graves, with little ladders 
leading to them for the ghosts to inhabit. The Lhotas, Sangtams and Sernas build thatched roofs 
over graves, suggesting perhaps that they formerly exposed the bodies in miniature houses — just Aos 
who have become Christians bury their dead but put thatched roofs over the graves. 

(3) Blaiform expomre is the rule north of the tribes mentioned, the body being sometimes 
moked first, The platform used is a bamboo shelf with a thatched roof. 

The Phoms and Konyaks wrench the head off the body after decompositioii, and then put it in u 
pot in a separate place or in a niche in the cliff. Both these tribes bring the heads into the house fpr 
a time and treat them with some ceremony. 

The Chaugs both bury and expose their dead— indiscriminately. 

(4) BesiGcation, — This practice is followed by the Kalyo-Kengyu, or parti of them. The dead are 
smoked in their houses for two months over a fire and then retained in a wooden coffin like a lidless 
box, with a mat to cover it, either inside or just outside the mat-wall, and under the, eaves nearest the 
hearth. 

At the next sowing, on the first day of the sowing gema^ all thovse who have died since the last 
year are brought out and their withered bodies broken up, the bones being picked out and counted by 
a number of persons, male and female, sliglitly less for a woman than for a man* The bones are 
then put in an earthen pot at the back of the family granary and are not touched until they dissolve 
into dust or until the granary rots and falls on. them. The broken bits of the body and. the coffin, etc., 
are thrown into the jungle, preferably over a steep place, near the village. 

(5) The disposal of the frontal bone by throwing it into numing vvator is worth notice. The 
Kacharis burn their dead but save the frontal bone’ to throw into the Kopili, or some other stream 
The Manipuris, Hiiidns as they are, keep the froatal bone to be thrown into tho Ganges, but we may 
surmise that their custom has its origin, as that of the Kacharis doubtless has, in a specifd veneration 
for running water, and indicates a community of culture between the two tribes in tbeir pre-Hindu 
state. 
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APPENDIX E. 

of notes oyi so^ne coUage industrm of Karirnga-nl 
(By K. C. PuekayasthAj m.a.) 

L— HANDLOOM WEAVING. 


1. Ivventy years back this iniliistry \vas oa the decline ia this distrieb and very neap y cl yin a-. 

History. icceivel a ti’eniendous stimuUis as a result of the swadeshi luove- 

, • . - . mentofthe partition days. While middle cla^-s youths lost time 

and money in tryino-^to earn a living from the loom, the Irredibary weavers, the Naths (Juods’i found 
a saviour in the weaving’ movomeiit ; and the war by iuflatiiig prices brought thorn prosperity^ 

2. Tho doixiancUbiMdioir output is local ami rural and th.-refore only for coarse cloth. 

Consumption. i he nemanil varies with the season. The busy season is wintn'— 

. from mid- November to Febmary — when cotton vvr jppers 3 yards x 

1| yds. or 6 ydis. x 1^ yds* have a very strong market, while full sized dhutk 5 yds, xd4'' are also 
actively sold. The slack season is roughly from April to September. 

During the busy season the weekly sale at Narsingpur Hot reaches Its. 50^000 (on the testimony 
of expert weavers) ; while during the slack season I calculated a total weekly sale of Rs. 6,000, 

3. Ohafka'-^'pxm yarn has not found favour with the Naths on account of the tedious process 

Pi'oduotlon. nccessnry to prepare it for use in fly-shuttle looms. Manchester yarn 

is almost exclusively used. 12’s and are the counts chiefly 
woven ; fmer yarn is rather of an exception. Ignorance of methods of dyeing fast colours leaves 
the Naths at a disacl vantage comparod with Julas of the neighbouring Bengal districts of Tippevah 
and Noakhali. Ely-shuttle looms are made by local carpenters from local wood or with bamboo frame 
work, at cost ranging from Rs. 15 in the former case and Rs. 9 in the latter. 

Like most cottage industries weaving is done in the intervals of cultivation, and the whole family 
participates. Usually one adult weiver will have two under workers (loc dly called jogalis) and will 
turn out 1.0 pairs of yds. coarse dhuMs per week, unless farm work happens to be specially heavy. 
He usually works in two shifts. The morning shift may continue till 11 a.m. He resumes work 
again in the ivflonroon at about 4 r.Ri. In the busy season he begins his 6rst shift early and leaves 
off work late at night. During the off season or When agricultural work is heavy he stops weaving or 
reduces his hours. 

'4. One interesting feature of this industry is that it is almost entirely on a cash basis; little 

^ , business is done on credit, The Marwari merchants, who till now 

Bt utJon, purchase and sale, the market and dictate prices, demand ready cash for their' 

yarn. The weaver brings his cloth to the mark4 when middlemen purchase it from him for cash. ■ 
The middleman (locally ,paihar) sells it to retailers for cash. This is perhaps the only industry in 
which there has so fur been .no serious grievance against the middiemen, who, by the way, are 
themselves Naths. But with oversupply'— local supply exceeding the local demand — the middlemen 
'will bi'como a menace to the weavers. And at the time of writing signs are not wanting that the 
clanger is not far ahead. 

6. The chief mart is Narsingpur. It is owned and managed by the Nath c™niUaifcy for theh 

own benefit and has 500 members on roll. It meets weekly on 
Thursdays from about 1£ A.m. to 2 p.m. The sales range from 
Rs. .5,000 per week in the slack season to Rs. 50,000 per week during the busy months. I ^estimate 
th^'t the total annual sale comes to about Rs. 6,00,000. The total sale of yarn at Karimganj xs over 
6)00,000 and my calculation is ^ that when woven the market value of the cloth is roughly 
Rs. '9,00,000 for the whole subdivision. 

6. Prices. at Narsingpur are quoted in terms of per 4 pairs (locally hli). At ttre tme of my 

enquiry the mean quotation was Rs. .11 per hah for 9 cubit ahuiis 

■Prloesand earntngs. or nearly 6' annas per yard length. 

' At tli 0 time of my enquiry cost and profits to the weaver worked out as under 

Eovenue (per week). Cost (per week). 


lO pairs of 4,i yds. ihutu at Rs. 11 
per W'i(4 pairsj 


Rs. a* 


37 8 


2 bundles of yam (l3’s aud I4^s) 
at Rs, 10 

Dye 


Rs- a. 

2D 0 
Nil 


. 20 0 

Net profit (per week) 7 8 

■ 2F~S 

family would be Bs. 30, provided they work average ^ time for 

n. j Hmels not put in, I have beeu told, except durrog 

ije vhole mou fa. As a matter of fact,_tall time is y j,; Bat 

fifeteaSQU. This profit- can go up to Bs. oi ana mor “ ^ nA+ ahh- to take the risk 

hoah-detjiand for finer counts is limited amd preoarions, and ptoduceis aie not able to take the risk 

f mLufactVrihg for distant markets, for want o£ any form of modern orgamsation. 
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II.-BAMBOO MATS. 


1. This is an old local industry whioh has been growing in volume and value with _ increasing 

facilities for export and increasing demand. The industry is confined. 
Uses and demand. almost entirdy to Namasudras, who udertake it as a subsidiary 

occupation to agriculture (but the position of the two occupations is becoming reversed owing to the 
Namasudras losing their land). 

The demand for mats is both local and external. The local use of bamboo mats is chiefly for— 


(1) temporary walls and sheds, etc., 

(2) roofing for country boats. 

The external demand is besides the above for use also in 


(3) Jute godowDs, (4) Brick fields, (5) Ships, 

It is really the last three sources of demand that are responsible for the present growth and size of 
the industry. 

The demand varies with the season. It is strongest from autumn to spring. Slackness 
sets in with the onset of the monsoon, and the market is weakest in J uly and August. In this 
jieriod, the brick field demand has ceased ani the jute godown demand has not yet begun. At the 
same time large supplies of forest bamboos have been brought down the rivers, tending to lower 
production costs and opening of water communication also renders local markets more accessible. 


2. The average price per hundred pieces of bamboo mats obtained by makers is about Rs. 314 

The average export price (at Karimganj) is believed to be Es. 5 (if 


Prices and earning. 


not 


from 50 lakhs to 75 lakhs of pieces. 


higher). The total turn over per year is estimated to 
The estimated monthly output and income per family are 


range 


Nnmlior oi working days per waek. 

Output per (bi- 
weekly) bat. 

Output per 
week. 

Output per 
montb. 

Not znontly income 
per family. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

1 ^ 


1 



Bs. 

Es. 

4 daya 

so pieces 

loo 

400 

4 

to 6-8 * 

Everyday 

100 „ 

200 

800 

8 

to 11 


This cottage industry too is worked on the family system, men doing the work of preparing 
the bamboo and women weaving them. They usually work for 2 days per hat or 4 days per week 
Fingers are liable to be injured if work is continued from day to day. With ordinary speed Re. 1 to 
Ee. 1-6 per week is the average income per family ; while Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12 represents the limit 
of the family’s earnings. I take 3 able-bodied adults (men and women) to be the strength of the 
average family. 

3. The distance that separates the mat-makers from the jute centres and from the Calcutta 

port on the one hand, and from the bamboo forests on the other ; 
Distributing agency— middlemen, apd, secondly, the Volume of the trade and the want of any organisa- 
tion of these cottage workers to handle so large a business, have 
afforded facilities for a distressingly long chain of middlemen to squeeze themselves into the 
arrangement. 

First in order comes the purchase of raw materials. The extraction of bamboo from the forest 
is done as an aunual business by a certain class of people. In most cases they prefer to sell their 
stock to wholesale purchasers who carry it to the principal marts and make a profit by reselling 
to local dealers, or the pdiyiddn in certain oases. The mat-makers purchase their supplies of 
bamboo from either of these classes of people. The former generally sell for cash or short credit ; 
while the latter prefer to advance bamboo, charge higher (than market) rates, and in the bargain 
bind the mat-maker to sell his output to him at lower (than market) rates. Obviously the producer 
stands to lose' at both ends by the latter arrangement. Credit rates for bamboo are often as high 
as 25 per cent, above cash rates ; and the difference is seldom less than i2| per cent, The mat-maker 
rarely extracts his own bamboo from the forest. He takes the bamboo and prepares the mats. He 
has next to dispose of his output. _ There is the piiy&ddr ready at his door to buy up the whole 
stock. He has either advanced him bamboo or, as more nsually is the case, he has allowed him 
to overdraw a pertain sum nopninally free of interest against mats deposited, on condition, first, that 
he sells his entire output to him alone, and, secondly, that he should give him a pair of mats to the 
rupee above the market rates for cash sellers. For example if the rate for mats is Es. 4 per hundred 
pieces or 12^ pairs per rupee, for those with a hook account the rate would be 13^ pairs per rupee. 
It is obviously to the interest of the to tempt the producer to take an advance and sell at 

reduced rales. _ This is always done and advances are allowed to stand over from year to year. The 
paiyddciT s clients are his bondsmen ond the client is, I am told, insulted and not unoften. assaulted, 
a he is found selling <to any other person. This (s hot only done in the case of a man who has 
himself taken an. advance, possibly a decade or fifteen years ago, but also for advances taken by his 
father! After the come retail and wholesale merchants and Calcutta agents, before the 

consumers at the end of the chain are reached. 
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Ii» completely demcrii ca tic mal-mata. The oh,h„t 

Result of system. n^iu'H.einett leaves him too small a margin even for mere 

i „ , -p r • „ liis oni7 escape now from the operatioa of this 

, ifilfa exploita ion is through underhand sale. The problem is to eliminate the now 050^ 

I rafter ancUraalloi mci chants ami to bmg the mat makers mto direct touch with the sievedores 
I brick fields, and iutc_ centres, or at least with the exporting merchants of Karimgani. As reo-ards 
I tie latter, tiio lollowiiig table wzll show how far the producer will benefit by it ^ ^ 


Price of mats rarchanol liy lOiffmeron] exporto, i 

i 

Distribution of the aam of Re. 100 (&ala price). 

To coat of 
matflriulfl. 

Profit of 
producer. 

Profit of 

Profit of snaaller 
merchant. 

1 

2 

3 


1 

1 ^ 

Ss. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs, a. 

Rs. a. 

100 „ 

68 

(68 per cent.) 

21 

(21 per cent.) 

10 8 

(10'5 per cent.) 

10 8 
(10*5 per cent ) 


By eliminating thono two nncullod-for middlemoa by the simple process of organising co'-operative 
sale socletiofs, th« iricoiuo of the Namasudras could be doubled. 


m.^PATL 

Paiit known as uialpaH, «.<?.» cool mat, is one of those old industries of which Sylhefc is 

justly proud, A hundred years baok^ made from ivory formed a regular article of manu- 

facture in 8ylhot. But the industry is now not merely decaying but actually dead, and the delicate 
art of making out of ivory is possibly lost too. I saw a specimen of ivory pati in 1906. 

cano however, are now having an increasingly large volume of business. The 
profient note is confined to mt^ria patu only. 

L Q^mlities and : — • 

(1) Ordinary qualities are used as-— 

(a) A covering for the bedstead. 

(1) Something* to place under the bed. 

(r) A convenient Camp chair in villages to spread out when there are guests to 
' reoeivo, 

(^) SMp or long — for ceremonial occasions^ meetings and musical performances. 

(3) Siialpati (proper) — 

Very fmo pieces are spread out on the bed during summer and form luxuriously cool 
coverings that easily induce sleep. They are real works of art, and good pieces 2^ yards 
X 1| yards may command a price up to Rs. 100 each. 

(4) Fhor mats : — 

European sojourners in the plains use it as a floor covering, for which purpose furnishers 
will cut up a lon^yafi and weave the sides into perfectly whole joints with the 
appearance of one single pali exactly fitting the room, 

2. Direction of the demand — 

Ordinary patir are strongly in demand all over Eastern and Northern Bengal. Calcutta is^ a 
brisk selling centre, while Burma is a paying market. Upper Assam is taking larger quantities 
every year."" Mymensingh seems to be able to consume cheap almost in any quantity. 

The demand might increase very greatly, if efficient organisation for pushing on sale existed' 
Hore I foresee a wide field for co-operative sale societies. 

Location of the industry — 

^ -! The chief centres of the trade are 
. (1) Balaganj (for finer qualities). 

(2) Daser Bazar (for medium qualities). 

(8) Kaliganj (for coar se kinds). r 

‘ ® Haranta. or Ciinogyne diciiotoijiia (A«s. 
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Afc Daser Bazar filiis industry is the hereditary occupation of the Das (Mahishya) casce and is 
their subsidiary source of income next to agriculture. I bave^ however, been told of men of such castes 
as Dhobis; Naths, and Mali, and some Mahomedaos as well pursuing the industry. 

Half a dozen families depend entirely on this industry for their living. At Kaliganj it forms 
a subsidiary occupation of Mahomedan ag'riculturifats. 

4. — imteriah — 

Pati is made from 7mrta^ a plant of the reed family. Unlike reeds of the Icliaf) variety it has no 
joints. Like other reeds it grow on marshy and waterlogged areas and is found in abun lance in 
choked up tanks and damp hill slopes. At Balaga ij mi(iTta is cultivated by MahomeJans and appears 
to be a paying thing (io grow. The roots are sown iu April and the plants ripen in % yeari^. It is 
a standing crop and will yield good mihfba for 10 to 1^ years consecutively. The cultivation is not 
generally done in the open field ; but the plants are arranged in a ring round the homestead land on the 
brink of the inevitable surrounding tivmcb. 

The wild variety is cheaper, but inferior in quality. Thick bushes grow slender canes of inferior 
quality. Baser Bazdr and Kalig-mj use the wild variety almost exclusively, while Baiag-mj has to 
grow it. 

The yield per Imlar (one-third acre) of land is said to total Rs. 40 per year. Twenty halk or 80 
pieces of mnrici fetch anything from 4 aunas to 10 annas according to the quality of the caue. 

of vtmufactiire-^ 

The industry is worked on the cottage Rystem. At Kuliganj women do the weaving while men 
prepare the cane. At Baser Bazar, co-operation from the women folk does not seem to be general; 
widows and indigent women however earn a livitig from its manufacture. 


The murta is split like the ordinary cane, {a) For the brown variety, the prepared caue has only 
to be dried and then woven. At Kaliganj the cane is not even dried. The result is that when the 
caue gets dry the texture ceases to be close. (5) Bor the^ white variety, the cane after splitting is 
boiled and drieil before it is woven. It will then present an ivory finish, To obtain a milky white 
appearance young canes are used and give better results, though they are less able to bear a strain 
and last less than m.ore mature cane. 


-Ixlf yards, smaller ones of various sizes are also made. A full 


length 


prices and sales. 


A full-sized pati is 
sMj) is 8 X 2 yards. 

6. kpati worth 3 iu July would fetch only Re. 1-S in autumn; it would rise to Rs. 2 

again in November, to Rs. S-4 in January and Rs. 3-8 in March and 
return to Rs. 2 in May-June. 

Daring the wet months miwta is plentiful and cheaper, anl transport easy ; (agricultural) workers 
are comparatively free to devote their time to this subsidiary industry ; and therefore though demand 
is keen prices remain at a very reasonable level. With the approach of autumn, the demand weakens, 
but supply continues to be large. Hence during September and October prices are the lowest. From 
November agriculture absorbs increasingly greater time of the workers and supply falls off more 
quickly than the demand, and therefore prices rise. During the dry winter months production is farther 
restricted for yet another reasoUj viz., that the cane becomes crisp and brittle ---too dry for weaving. 
With spring the demand revives and the highest prices are reilised in Mirch-April, after which a 
return to normal conditions is quickly effected when the broad jast sowing of paddy is over in 
May. 

The price fluctuations benefit chiefly the middlemen, The pa^ti maker is poor and is unable to 
withhold his output from the market during the autumn slump, and has to offer his stock for sale to 
the middlemen for what can be had for them.’ 


Daser Bazar near Barlekha (Assatn-Bengal Railway) is chiefly a mart for though other 

articles are also brought for sale. But there is no standing shop. In September 1931, when 1 visited 
the the sale of patis opened i hour before sunset and was over in one hour and a half. The 
wholesale purchasers [paihars] sat down in rows and the makers or their agents brought theiv paiis for 
sate- The purchasers palled up the pati from the (makeris)' bundle, unrolled it, rolled it up again- — all 
in an incredibly short space nf time — and offered a price. The maker %ext tried another man, and 
another and then another till it was sold. There were some stalls also of sellers who were evidently 
middlemen. Though roughly 3,500 to 3,000 were offered for sale, very few were taken back 
unsold. \ 

The average price appeared to be Re; lr3 to Re, 1-4 for full and medium sized patis* This was 
lower than.usual owing to the previous not meeting for foul weather and the absence of outside 
purchasers, Judging by the quantity marketed^, the day^s sale amounted to Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 2,500. 
This meets weekly (s^ud not bi-weekly as is usual). Taking Rs. 2,500 to be the average value 
of weekly sale from April to September aud Rs. IJJOO as the average weekly sale for the remaining 
six months, the annual sale calculated in terms of price paid to maka'rs comes to Rs. 84,000 ; adding 
20 per cent, as iniddlemen''s margin, the export value of the annual tarn oyer is Rs. 1,00,000 and 
odd. 

Kaligauj market has the usual standing shops and pati is only one of the several things sold there. 
The system of sale is very much the same as at Baser Bazar. ^ The. number of purchasers was only half 
a dozen. There was no stall for sellers. Tiie average piice was Re. 0-11-6 for sellers. The sale was over 
iu an bourns time. The day’s sale (in September) amounted to over Rs. 600. The bazar meets 
bi-weekly and I calculate the total export value of the trade to bq R% 40,000. paiis . 

in Earimganj is thus nearly 14 iakhs-^ ThiS"Of e(mr^ leaves out purciLa^es privately made from 
makers. ' ■ ^ 
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7. Tbo foIlovvin^MS the oa’culation of ea 
Barninfrs, 


IC.,|; n • at Oaser Bazar, where only men Wor> Xt- 

vJisan], where f .mi les wort, earnin-rs are greLer and the’ 
niakcvs are coiuoarativftlv rll•nenQ..,^.,„ . ° ' 


^Tumbot of worlcore. 

Tiluo ri'qiiir(j(I for— 

Out [tut per 

Wftiik 

lucome per 
wBek. 

NDt monthly 
mrome. 

Eeiaarks. 

rrociiring 

rropariiig 

Citno. 

WtJi'iving. 

1 

in 

8 

4 

' ^ 1 

6 


1 ^ 

1 adult 

1 <livy 

2 days 

1 

<t days 

1 

1 

2 full pa/is 

At Re. 1-4 
each 

Bs. 3-8. 

Eg. 

10 

1 

”WoL’king full 
time. 


.VJi.-TIiu uro for aviiriift'o worlrors only, Ksport makors oau earn i 


■■ WktpndBHtdm middloinoiMnub, ^ to gauge without a study of the markets to 

■wllioli they axjiort. I hoy fwo mostly outsile the pro Wuce. It is, howeve-, iutorestino- to know that 
at Baser IJiizar, middlonuni imrchaso for outsi'le merchants on a commission of 6^ per cent. Distant 
firms send repimmtatives wlio pnroliase throngh these people. The middlemen purchasing on their 
risk and accoiiua are linatmoil by certain l ieal people who charge no interest, but in lieu thereof share 
25 par cent, of the prnlits. At Da-fer Bazar, with the exception of one Mahomedan, all middlemen 
and their finnuciers are Das by oa4e. At Kahganj the business is entire'y controlled by Mahomed- ^ 
aasa 


IV.— FISHING NETS. 


L A lar!>6 and lirisk fimdo in fisliiniy nets is cniTiecl ovi ia Karitngfauj. The iadustry is familiar 
Demand. unobtrusiv^e to attract public attention. The demand for 

nets comes from the iiah-catchitig cla sesj the Mahimals among 
MahomcdariB and among the Hindmi^ oKietly the Patnis. ^ 

Besides tlwj local cleinaiid for nets, Cachar is a largo buyer and consumes about Ks. 50^000 worth 
aauually. 

2, Tim oluof centres of production are roughly two, Sheola-Bairagi Bazar centre and laldhup 
^ centre. Angariar and Balinga, near Sheola, are the two largest net- 

producing villages. 

The makers arc almost exclusively Patnis by caste. The net makers may be classed under 3 
heads 


(i) OccaUoml w or 7cerh\'^ With the majority of men of this caste, it U a suhsiJiaiy occupation^ 
the principal being agricalturo^ boaUpIying and fish-catebing being the second, 

(ii) JId/Hmo rnorim^' — Landless Patnis whose principal sources of income are [a) boat-plying, 

(i) net making and fishing. 

(iii) At Balinga and Angarjar, there are landless families whose sole occupation is net making * 

and lisbing. 

Usually fishing nets are made only from hemp, much of which has to be imported, as the local 
supply is insufficient. But the spinning of hemp is difficult and there is a tendency to substitute mdi- 
made cotton yarn both for its cheapness and the ease of its manufacture into nets. But cotton nets 
are nmoh weaker and less durable. This yearns rate for hemp is said to be Rs. 15 per maund. 

According to their sizicB, which are determined by the purpose for which they are meant, fisting* 
nets are okssod as follows:— (1) (great net) for fishing in big rivers. These are made to 

order only and may cost up to several hundred rupees; (2) M (ordinary netj ? yards x 7 yards. This 
is tlio size most in demand; (3) Makj a triangular net from 2 to cubi&s long, for catching small 
fisln 

The quality varies— 

according to the strength of the string used (2- or 3- ply thread] ; and 

(5) according to the siize of the intervening mi‘sh (from 1 to 3 fingers' breadth). 

3. Prices of nets, unlike the output of most cottage industries here, are subject to'violent fluctua- 
tions. A slump caused by the sudden falling off ^ in demand often 
Prices and earnings, reduces prices by as much as 50 per cent. This is possibly due 

largely to the markot being entirely controlled by a small coterie of capitalist middlemen (also of the 
Patni caste). 

The normal rise of prices oocurs once, in autumn (October and November) when the standing 
flood wnter begins to subside and there is a record catch of fish. The demand falls off gradually in 
winter and does not revive till the monsoon breaks in April. The difference m the level of prices 
between the 4 active months and the 8 slack months is accentuated by the poverty of the manufactur- 
ers and their consequent inability to withhold even temporarily the sale of the output. The selling 
price of ordinary nets of 7 ^ 7 yards varies from Rs. 4 to Es. 25 according to thread and mesh. The 
monthly sav' HOI’S of a single man working half-time and getting his hemp spun for cash would be about 
Ks> 7-8. But Tn point of fact, the industry is worked on tte family system. The women spin the hemp 
whilemea make the nets. Family profits therefore include profits of spinrung as well as_of weamg. 
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Ati the same time allowance has to be made for the fact that families which work fall time are few ; mo^t 
work only half tlme> for fishing and boat plying are very common additional sources of income even 
when a man has no land to till. The estimated average income from net making of such a family 
making 25 neks in a year is from Rs. 106 to Rs. 144 annually. In this industry also the middlemen 
with a system of advances of cash or hemp and purchase of the nets in favourable terms, have a strong- 
hold. They succeel in cutting down prices to the workers to suoh an bxtent as to cause from 25 to 
50 per cent, difference, between the workers^ receipt and the local bazar price. The total volume of 
the trade is estimated at 1 lakh annually. 

N.-AQURU [Agar). 

The word agvru properly means the attar distilled from the dark brown hardened resinous 
juice secreted in the wood of the tree Aquilaria Agallocha and it is also used to mean the 
fragrant wood itself. Although the Ain-i-AUari tells us that in Mogul times Sylhet used to grow 
forests of agu.ru, there is little found now in the district. The chief cigur forests are in the Assam 
Valley andtheNaga Hills, and discovery of the particular trees which happen to have developed 
the valuable secretion appears to be largely a matter of chance. 

The raw material with adhering wood is brought to Sujanagar,’ Rafinagar and three other villages 
Dear Dakshinbhag in Sylhet, for distillation by the skilled workers there. There is hardly any local 
demand. Most of the demand is from other parts of India, where it is used in religious ritual, aud 
from China and Western Asia, for which market it is bought by Arab merchants in Calcutta. 

The industry cannot strictly be called only a cottage industry, for there are only about 40 families 
\vho own distillery plants. Most of the business is in the hands of two exporting firms who have’ 
workshops in the two chief villages. These employ a large number of day labourers, and also give 
opt work on contract to those who prefer to work at home. The day labourers get 6 annas a day 
aud the others are paid at piece rates. With the great majority the industry is subsidiary to agricul- 
ture. 

The business is entirely in the hands of Muhammadans. There are nearly 1,000 workers in 
addition to the families who have their own stills. 

There is no fixed market rate, and the prices are fixed by haggling. The three products, manu'* 
faotured agar wood, attar and the residue or dust, all have their values. First quality material may 
yield Rs. 3-8 per tola for abtar^ Rs. 15 a seer for manufactured agar^ and Re. 1-8 per maund for dust. 
Profits are high, some efitimates varying from 66 per cent, to 260 per cent, on working a maund of raw 
material, but want of capital binders the smaller manufacturer. Usually he has to approach the 
exporting middleman, who only agrees to finance him on the usual conditions, that the entire 
output be sold to him, and that the seller accept lower rates. 
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APPENDIX. F. 

Family Budgets.* 

' 1 . CiiUivatoT~~-Notogong, 

TilladC — Grliilaiii, tliana .Tiimuuamukh, mauza Kampur. 

(fl) A faniily of so.vou iiioiobors.— T. lu'oo nialosj oiiG boia^ old, oug boy of about 13 and one full 
g;rowti raa’>, two I'oinalos of full grown age and two infant girls. The females do bousehold work such 
as cooking, liouse koopiag, etc. They do not help in the field work. 


Animal iuonmo. 

Ks. 

Paidy grown and taken 100 maunds, 

value ... ... 800 

Matikalai ... ... ... 86 

Sale-proccods of vogotables and poultry GO 

Pish caught and coimmed ... 60 

Cattle sold and hired out and milk sold 100 

Loan taken... 50 

Total ... ... MG 


Espenditure. 

Bs. 

Paddy consumed £6 maunds, price ... 168 

Salt, oil, spices, etc. ... ... 36 

Cloth ... ... ... 300 

Fiih ... ... ... 60 

Fodder for cattle, etc. ... ... 3G 

Expenses for guests, birth and death, etc. 60 

Religious and medical expenses ... 36 

Price of milk ... ... *.> 60 

Interest paid ... ... ... 5 

Land Eevenne ... ... ... 20 


Total ... ... 581 


Majority of tho people are in this state of economic distress, only 5 per cent, of the villagers are 
in better condition hut about 20 pur cent, are in worse condition. 


2. Cultivator — Lajehimjiur. 

r Male adult 

vtmihi / — Ordinary cultivator Village— Bhadia Chuk, j Female adult 

Miri maiial — Thana, Dibrugarh, ] Male child 

L Female child 

Total 

Expenditure. 

A — Food. 

Rice 
Salt 
Oil 
Spices 
Fish 
Pulse 
Tea 


2 

2 

3 

1 


Annual incoino. 


Faddy and mustard... 

* • ■ 

■Rs. 

762 

a. p. 

0 0 

Value of fish caught and consumod 

50 

0 

0 

CoiomiBsion as Gum 


25 

0 

0 

Loan ... 

... 

30 

0 

0 

Total' ... 

« 

867 

0 

0 


B. 


Betel-nut 
Kerosxne oil 
Tobacco and molasses 
Clothes ... 

Country liquor 


C. 


Festivals 

Depreciation in plough bullocks 
Purchase of implements 
Poll-tax 

Repayment of debt,.. 

Interest ... . 

Lent 

Total . . . 

Balance in clJian 

Grand total 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

865 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

3 

A 

0 

50 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

12 

0 

11 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

9 

12 

0 

33 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

702 

4 

0 

164 

13 

0 

867 

0 

0 


« n«»nn.-ks added in some ot the budgets are opinions of the particular enquiring officers. 
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3. CuUivaior — Sylliet- 


Muhammadan of villago Dighnd, Biswmath police atation. 


Pamily 


Ann’jal income. 

E.S. 

Value of crops, etc. 

262 

W ages as labourers 

100 

Loan 

150 


Total ... 502 


1 male adult. 

1 female adult. 

3 male children. 

3 female children. 

Item of exponr’eg. 

A — Food- 

liice 

Salt 

Oil 

Spices ... ,, 

Pish 

Pulses 

Vegetables 

Milk and 

Other expenses^ 

Betehnut 
Kerosene oil 
Tobacco 
Clothis 

Household utensils , 

Puruiture 

C — Miscellmeous- 

Land revenue and rent 
Local taxation 


Total 


4. Cultivator — K/iasi and Jaiiiiia Hills, 

(Five members) 1 adult male, 2 adult females, 1 girl and 1 boy. 
Jowai subdivision. 

Village Nongkhlieb (Nongkhlieh Doloiship). 


fls. 

288 

5 

10 

5 

12 

^5 

3 

8 


5 

6 
8 

20 

5 

3 


20 

I 


404 


Animal income. 

Es. 

Value of paddy and other crops 
grown with vegetables, fruits 
and live-stock less value of 
seeds ... ... 311 


Total 311 


Jimarh- 

3 workers, 2 dependants- 

Work for about 8 months in the year- 


Items of expend! turn. 


A--Food* 





Es. a 

P- 

Eice «.« .«• 

160 

0 

0 

Indian corn ... 

15 

0 

0 

Sweet potatoes 

I- 

0 

0 

Salt 

6 

0 

0 

Oil 

6 

12 

0 

Spices ... 

S 

9 

0 

Pish ... 

12 

0 

0 

Vegetables ... 

10 

0 

0 


S — Other houseJMd expemes^ 


Betel-hut 

8 

10 

0 

Tobacco ... 

2 14 

0 

Clothes 

26 

0 

0 

H ousehold utensils 

0 

8 

0 

Purniture 


i'-j 


Soap 

1 

0 

0 

Matches ... 

1 

7 

0 

C-^Mmellaneous* 



House repairs 

si 

0 

0 

Medical expenses 

Domestic festivals and en- 

2 

0 

0 

tertainments [ptjas in- 
cluded) 

0 

12 

0 

Hire or purchase o£ raw 




materials and implements 
Land revenue, rent and 

10 

0 

0 

hons3-tas ... 

7 

0 

0 

Wages for held labour ... 

10 

0 

0 

' ' ■ - 


, 8 , 

0 




r 1, 
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5. J'ca-garden cooUc—Sibsagitr {Jorhai). 

CINAMAIU TEA ESTATE. 

lUiilo (lj<!lioo I)liiiiiiil;i.si-lohi|''u) iidiilfc, 1 femalG adult (working), 1 boy 6 years (non- 
working), i girl '!■ yours (iion-workiug). 

Works ill toa-liouso £or part ol: year, in garden for remainder. 


'Monthly 

p 

a. p. 

Pay i;or ninn 0 8 0 

‘.Pay for wift^ 8 8 0 

Value of |>a'l<ly ^'rowii 
ill \m owu laud 
Kh. for ilu) whole 
yoar, lUu M(hO 
por juouth 1 10 0 

$ 

Total 10 10 0 


TIuh fatoily iu an 
avorai^n jsji^ood tea- 
pardon fanhly. The 
fauiily io a Uiiilo 
ahovo iho ihvmigo* 


Monthly expenditure. 


Rs, a. p, 

tthe ... 8 8 0 

!Salt ... ... 0 0 

Oil ... ... 0 7 0 

Spiceff and small fish ... 0 10 U 

Pulses ... ... 0 0 

Vo<i;ctablos ... ... 0 3 0 

Sugar, etc, ... 0 4 0 

Other household expenses, 
Petel-nut ... 0 5 0 

Tobacco ‘ ... 0 W 0 

Kerosene oil... ... 0 3 0 

Clothes ... 3 8 0 

Liquor ... ... 2 0 0 

Household utensil ... 0 8 0 

C--MLsccllaneons, 

Domestic festivals 0 8 0 

Hire of cattle ... 0 2 0 

Eoiit ... ... 0 4 0 


Total ... IB 11 0 


It is eBlmnivtcd H\at 20 p( 5 r cent, of the families on the g-arden are above this standard, 30 pe^ 
cent, of this aiaudard and the remainder below. 


0. Tea-garden coolies-^ SglheL 
CasU — Ofiyii {South Sylhet), 


Man, wife, sistim (agnd), old motbor, cliild-a^ workers. 

7 early Budget. 

I 

RdCoipis, , I 


Expenditure. 


Wages 

Advance affroomenf: 
Bonus, montldy... 
IlfuiRo rapairs 
Melitial 

Bed bags ... 
Total 


Bs. a. p. 
^04 lii 0 
aa a o 
£) 0 0 
S' 0 0 
6 0 0 
1 0 0 

Sd4i la 0 


Rice 

Salt . 

Oil 

Spices 

Eisb 

Pulse 

Vegetables ... 

Milk 

Gur ••• 

Kerosene 

Tobacco 

Liquor 

House repairs 
Medical 
T’estivities , 
Clothes 
Bed bags 
Utensils 


Total 


Bs> a. p. 
104 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

5 11 0 

5 11 0 
3 4 0 
7 5 0 

sa 0 0 

2 0 0 

6 0 0 
2 0 0 

16 7 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 

223 10 0 
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7. 'Ex-sarde^i coolie-^North Laihivipwr. 

Village Sarigabari, near Silonibati Tea Estate— 5 family members -3 men, 1 wonaau and 3 children, 
lacome (annual). ( Espenditure (anuual). 



Es. 

a. 

P‘ 


Es. 

a. 

P 

Rico 

264 

0 

0 

A — Food. 




Vegetables ... 

10 

0 

0 





Fruits ... 

6 

0 

0 

Rice, 42 mauncls at Rs. 4 

168 

0 

0 

Milk ... 

23 

0 

0 

Salt ] \ seers weekly (cattle 




ITages from garden ... 

173 

12 

0 

included) ... 

12 

8 

0 


, 

. - 


Oil 

26 

0 

0 

Total 

476 

12 

0 

Spices 

13 

0 

0 


— — - 



Pulses 

19 

8 

0 





Vegetables ... 

20 

0 

0 





Milk 

23 

0 

0 





Gur 

6 

8 

0 


Note , — This is a good class of ^?^'coolie family. 

T^^otriaa plu'jks for about 3 months, 2 men earn G ^ Other household expenses. 

annas daily, working about half the week on the ^ ry r « 

garden* Kerosene oil ... 7 5 0 

Tohaeijo and molasses ... 15 0 0 

Cloths ... ... 57 12 0 

Opium, ... ••• G5 0 0 

Liquor ... ... 10 0 

Household utensils ... 6 15 0 

C — if is Qcllan eoits. 

Domestic festivals ... 500 

Land revenue ... 900 

Local rate ... ... 0 9 0 

Repay meat of debt ... 20 0 0 

Interest for 3 months ... 2 0 0 

Total ... 476 12 0 

8. Cidtivatof'-^IIand^oom worker^Cachar. 



Three workers and 4 dependants — working mem- 
bers engaged in work for about 250 days. 


InCDlUB. 



1 Ks. 

a. 

p 

V alue of cloth pre- 




pared and sold 

1 40 

0 

Q 

Value of cropS; etc. ... 

O 

O 

0 

0 

Trade in bamboos, canes, 




etc* 

70 

0 

0 

Total, 

j 310 

0 

0 


Thana Hailakandi village Niraaichandpur I 
— '1 male adult> 3 female adults and 3 children. 


Expenditure. 

Ee. a. p. 


Rice ... ..i 

170 

0 

0 

Salt ... 

2 

S 

0 

Oil 

9 

0 

0 

Spices 

2 

0 

0 

Fish 

S 

0 

0 

Pulses ... 

4 

0 

0 

Tea, sugar, etc. 

8 

0 

0 

Betel leaves and nuts 

3 

0 

0 

Kerosene oil 

7 

0 

0 

Tebacco 

2 

0 

0 

Clothes 

40 

0 

0 

Utensils 

6 

0 

0 

House repairs 

12 

0 

0 

Medical expenses 

6 

0 

0 

Domestic festivals 

8 

0 

0 

Land revenue, 

30 

0 

0 

Local taxation 

0 

g 

0 

Total 

312 

1 

0 
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9, Ciil tivator-Msheman—CacJiar. 


Two workers aufi 3 dependants workio"' members 
engaged for about 240 days. ° 

Income. 


Value of crops, etc. 

Value of fish caught and sold 
Total 


Tbana Hailabandi, village Nimaichandpur 
male admits and a children. 

Expenditure. 


Rice 

Salt 

Oil 

Spices 

Tea and molasses 
JBetel-nuts, etc. , 
Kerosene oil 
Tobacco 
Cloths 
Utensils 
House repairs 
Domestic festival 
Rent 

Local taxation 


Rs. a, 
ISO U 

P. o 


247 9 


1 0 . P ottcT-Cultivd^tof — Nowgovg, 

Village Xumargaon, Mauza Dergaon, P. S., Der-^aon. 


Potter family 
Period 1 year. 


Male adult 
Pemale 
Male child 
Female child 


Income, 

Rs, 

'due of orop's grown, etc.— 

Jtuiril 12 bighas 

240 

Jthu land 4 high as 

50 

Mustard 2 biglias 

10 

Pul BO 1 l)iglia 

6 

Sale or hire of cattle ... 

10 

Money taken on loan ' 

100 

Pottery muuufaot are . . , 

... 60 

Total 

4.76 


iV.i?.— The ineoBic of such o, family depends 
to a considerable extent on the number of female 
adults^ ho wo’k in pottery manufacture mainly. 
3 here is no family solely depending on pottery 
manufacture : every family has some cultivation as 
Well, 

Such familloB arc 10 per cent., above this 
line 85 per rent., and below this line 6 per cent. 


Expenditure, 

A^Foo(L. 

Rice ... 

Salt ... 

Spices 
Fish ... 

V enetables 
Milk and ghee 
Tea, sugar, gii’T, etc. 

B — Other household e 
Betel-nut 
Kerosene oil 
Tobacco and molasses 
Clothes 

Opium, ganja^^ etc. 

Utensils 

C — Miscellaneous 

House repair, etc,... 

Medical expenses ... 

Festivals, etc. 

Hire or purchase of boat 
Raw material and implements 
Land revenue 

Repayment of debt (principal) 
Interest on loans ... 

Release of impounded cattle 
Gift in marriage ... 


Rs. a. p, 

. 300 0 0 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

. 10 0 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 

£0 0 0 

jiensest 

Nil 

4 0 0 

6 0 0 

. 40 0 0 

. 26 0 0 

Nil 


5 0 0 
Nil 

50 0 0 
£ 8 0 
Nil 

£6 0 0 
20 0 0 
£0 0 0 

6 0 0 
5 0 0 


656 8 0 
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1 1 , Coal^mhi er — Lalchmp iif . 

MAKUM, MAUZA LEDO. 

Family, coal miner : % male adults, 1 female adult^ 1 male child, 1. 

Items of expenditure. 


Items of income. Amount yearly. 

Rs. 

Income per annum (all 
adults working), wages, 

2 males at average Rs. 30 
per mensem. 

720 

Wages, 1 female at Rs. 20 

240 

per mensem. 


Yearly 

960 


It is very difficult to ghe any teally 
reliable figures as the earnings and 
standard of living of the various 
classes of labour vary very much* 


female child. 

Amount yearly, 

Es. 


Rice 2 1 raaunds per month at 
Rs. 8 per mensem = Rs. 20. 
Salt 4 seers per month 

Oil ^ )i 3 , i) 

Spices at Ee. 1 per mouth 

Fish at Rs. 5 per month 
Pulses 10 seers per month 

Vegetables at Rs. 2 per month 
Milk and ghee at Es. 10 per 
month. 

Tea, sugar, etc., at Rs. 2 per 
month. 

Live-stock, poultry, goats 

pigeon, eggs, milch cow and 
calves at Es. 2 per month* 
Brother household expenses. 
Betel-nut at Eo. 1 per month 
Kerosene oil at annas 12 per 
month. 

Tobacco and molasses at Es. 2 
per month. 

Clothes 'at Rs. 8 per month ... 
Liquor at Rs. 7 per month ... 
Household utensils at Re. 1 
per month* 

Furniture 

iscellaneons. 

House repairs and materials ... 

Medical expenses 

Domestic festivals and entertain- 


240 


30 

12 

60 

30 

24 

120 

24 

24 


12 

9 

24 

36 

84 

12 

Nil. 

supplied by 
Company. 
Ditto. 


ment 

... 

12 

Land revenue or rent 


Nil. 

Local taxation 


Nil. 

Repayment of debt,.,. 


Nil. 

Interest on loan 

... 

Nik 

Any other expenses... 

• 

Nil. 

Approximate yearly expenditure... 

758 


12. Oil-well Worker-^LahhimpuT, 

Village, mauza or thana Digboi (Margherita), 

Family E, 1 male adult^ 1 female adult, 1 male and 1 female child, 1 infant (male). 

Number of workers m ^ i e t. 

Number of dependants ... 3 j ^ ^ members. 

Items of incotme, 

Bs, 

276 

... ... 29 


Wages 

Money taken on loan 


Total 


35 


A 


Items of expenditure. 

Bood. 

Rice (including flour, etc.) 

Salt 

Oil 

Spioes 

Fish (refer to all classes who spend 
money in fish) 

Pulses ... 

Vegetables 
Milk vun.A.gJiee 
Tea, sugar, etc. 

B-^Other household expenses. 

Kerosene oil ... 

Tobacco and molasses . , , 

Clothes 

Liquor ... 

C* — Miscellaneom^ 

Firewood ... .. 


Total 


Es* 

186 

3 

12 

3 

10 

10 

8 

6 

10 

5 

4 
26 

8 

12 

5 

805 
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13. Barth worJcer on roads-Goalpara, 
Thatja — Bilasipara. 

Number o£ members in the family. 


Workers- 


. f MaJe 
(.Female 


Items of ijicoiHO. 


Wages 


Rs. 


925 


A 


Dependants. 
Items of expenditure. 


Nil 


There are no local earth workers. This budo-et 
refers to a pair oE upoountry settlors who 
caiTy on their work throughout the year. 


Total 

]4i, Gmeral labourer 
ComtituUdu of family male adult 


226 


'Fooch 
Rice 
Salt 

Oil ;; 

Spices 
Fish 
Pulses 
Vegetables 
Milk and ghee 
Tea, sugar; etc. 

Live-stock 
B— other honsehld expendtiu 
Betel-nut 
Kerosene oil ... 

Tobacco and molasses 
Cloths 

Opium, ganja or liquor 
Household utensils 
Q-^Miso ellaneotis. 

House repair and meterials 
Domestic festivals and enter 
tainment. 

Purchase of implements ... 

Land revenue or rent 

Local taxation... 

Other expenses (Remittance 
to parents by M. 0.) 

Wl ^ ... 


Fhasi and JahUa Bills {Shillong). 
worker. 

1 female „ ,, 

1 female child (14 years) worker 
1 male child (6 years) — dependant. 

1 . . (4 . ) 

1 l> )} (2- ) 


II 


6 

Items of inconra— moutlily. 

Wages, working for 

days on tho averago, 
in a month— 

1 male adult at annas 19 
per diem 

I female adult at annas 6 
per diem 

1 femajo child at annas 4 
per diem 

Total income 


Rs. a. p. 

15 0 0 
7 8 0 
6 0 0 
97 8 0 


Items of eipenditure—moniily, 
A~“Bood% Bg. a. p. 

Kice ■ ... ... ]S 0 0 

Salt ... 0 4 0 

Oil 0 10 

Spices ... ... 0 4 0 

Pish (dried and fresh) ... ZOO 

Meat ... ... 18 0 

Vegetables ... ... 10 0 


Total 

B — Other kouseJiold expeoises. 
Betel-nut 
Kerosiee oil ... 

Tobacco 

Cloths ... 

Opium, and liquor .. 
Household utensils 

Total 

C — Miscellaneous. 

House repairs and materials 
Medical expenses and fujas.t 
Purchase of implements ... 
Other expenses (house-rent 
Re. 1, fuel Rs. 2-8, soap, 
etc., annas 8} . 

Total 


18 

1 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Nil. 


0 

S 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Nil. 


0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 


0 


Us. a. p. 
96 0 0 
3 0 

8 4 0 
1 8 0 
6 0 0 

37 0 0 

9 0 0 
Nil. 

3 0 0 
18 0 

Nil. 

5 4 0 
3 0 0 

15 0 0 
Nil. 

1 0 0 

10 0 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 
5 4 0 
0 6 0 
20 4 0 

324 6 0 


Total expenditure ... 27 14 0 
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15. Middle-class family — South Sylhet. 
The family budgets have been made for one year on actual enquiiies, 
Muhajir in Governnoent service (Muhammadan) — Sricoangal— • 
r" Adult male 

^ \ Adulfc female 

Family members 

(.Young daughter 

Total 


Income. 


Pay of Es. 30 a montli 


E.s» a* 
860 0 0 


This is a faithful account. The family is in 
want. It is an instance of strict economy. 


10, Mid(lle‘>. 

Nowgong Town. — Sadr Police Station. 

Clerk on pay of Es. 68 per mensem. 

Familij — 1 male adult, 1 female adult, 4 children, 


Espendituro. 

A — FooH. 

Eice 

Salt 15 seers 
Oil 12 seers ... 

Spices 

Fish 

Pulses 80 seers 
Vegetables ... 

Milk 

Sugar and tea 

Total 

B — Other household ex^penaes. 
Botal-nut and pan 
Kevosine oil 2 tins 
Tobacco 24 seers 
Cloths 

Household utensils 
Furniture 

Total 

C ^Miacellaweons, 

House repairs 
Medical expense 
Festivals 

Ecut ... 


Total 

Total expenditure 
® — Noiopoii^. 


Es. 

a. 

P. 

120 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Nil. 


15 

0 

0 

206 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

38 

4 

0 

834 

12 

0 


Items of income. 


Annual salary 

Y'alne of crops grown with fruit 
Y’aluc of cloth made at home 
Cow’s milk ... 

Money taken on loan, including things 
purchased on credit 

Total 


Es. 

816 

80 

12 

16 

UO 


1,064 


The deficit is Es. 93 (78 + 20). This state of 
affairs always continues, 


2 nephews, 1 maid servant — 9 members. 
Items of expenditure. 

A. . 


B. 


Eice 
Salt 
Oil 

Spices 
Fish 
Pulses 

Vegetables ., 

Milk and ghee 
Tea and sugar, etc. 

Betel 
Kerosine .... 

Molasses ... 

CJotbs 

Utensils 

Furniture 

C. 

House repairs... 

Medical expenses 
Homsstio festivals and enter- 
tainment 
Eaw material 

Laud revenue and munieipa'l 
taxes 

Befund of debt 
Helping^ poor sister, sub- 
scrip', ion 

Total 


Kb. 

280 

4 

27 
1.‘3 

110 

30 

86 

47 

70 

IS 

24 
7 

ISO 

10 

7 

SO 

so 

25 
6 

28 

120 


a. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


30 0 

1,183 0 
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APPENDIX G. 


Estimate of proclncHon and, average individual income at prices prevailing in 1931-23.* 
[Crops according to estimates of Agriculture Department.] 


— 

Outtnrn (000’ s 
of maunds). 

Average whole- 
sale price at 
chief marts. 

Yalue of 
produce in 
lakhs of rupees, 

1 

1 

2 j 

3 

4 



Es. a. p. 


Eice (liuskocl) ,,, 

54,443 

5 5 0 
per maund. 

28,93 

* Mustn.rcl ... 

1,574 

6 11 0 
per maund. 

1,05 

Gut 

867 

9 0 0 
per maund. 

7S 

dute ... 

752 

7 10 0 

.57 

Othei* crops (cotton, sesamnm, pislsep, niillets, roots, 
vegctablosj fmifa, oto.). Value estimated according to 
areas reported cultivated ... ' 



5,23 

Tea (value of exports 8,78 ororcs ; value to Assam taken 
at ball’ this) 

% • • 

«•« 

4,39 

Coal, taken at annas 7 per maund ^ii'-miues 

8,441 


37 

1 

Petroleum, taken at anna 1 per gallon of crude oil ex- 
^veIIs 

9*5 million 
gallons. 

• •• 

6 

Pish, caught and sold or consumed, estimated value 

... 


40 

Silk, ninth, limoRtnno, forest products and small manufac- 
tures, estimated value ... 

• •• 

»« a 

60 

Total ... 

... 

aaft 

Rs. 42,37 
lakbs. 


Population of Assam (excluding Manipur) ... ... ... 7,6Q6;230 

Average money value of annual income per heal, 1931-23, nearly ... Rs, 56 
or per occupied house ... ... ... ... » 


See Clittpte XII, lafit mragrapli. The calculation, which representB pioduction value and notactiial cash income to the 
average peasant, is only a rough approximation. Some items in the list have probably been much underestimated fish and 
cloth); other itouiB, such m live-stock profits, have been omitted. 

No attempt has boon mado to ostimato the shares of income taken by tho trader, the money-lender and the rent-receiver on the 
one hand and tho cultivator and wage-earner on the other. 
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